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WOMEN AS ‘BULL-FIGHTERS. 
HEN the citizen of Madrid has no | of Paris and of Venice: he listens haugh- 
mantle, he wraps himself in his | tily, but no feeling of envy arises in his 
pride as a cloak, and it keeps him warm. | mind. He rambles in the Buen Retiro, 
You sing to him in vain of the charms | firmly convinced that it is the finest gar- 
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den in the world; the beauties prome- 
nading in the Prado are to him the only 
types of womanhood worth considering 
for an instant; and his thin lips are 
wreathed with supercilious smiles as he 
asks the stranger to mention a museum 
fit to be compared with that of his much- 
adored Spanish capital. He loves Mad- 
rid, ‘‘ even its stains and faults,’’ as Mon- 
taigne did the gay and wicked Lutetia 
of his time; the dirtiest corner is for him 
invested with poetic charm ; the piercing 
blasts from the mountains, sweeping down 
with deadly force across the arid plain 
upon which an injudicious monarch 
placed the chief of Spanish cities, are 
more welcome to him than the balmy 
breezes of Seville or Malaga. Not Lon- 
don nor Paris cocknéys are more un- 
reasoning in their blind attachment to 
all the pleasant and unpleasant features 
of their native towns. 

I entered the Puerta del Sol in Madrid 
one afternoon during the spasmodic rev- 
olution of 1869. The great oval place, 
surrounded with high, gloomy - looking 
dwellings, shops and hotels, was filled 
with a variegated assemblage of people 
of the middle and lower classes ; and 


every individual who could read was 


hastily buying papers and scanning their 
contents. In a few days eighteen or 
twenty mushroom journals had sprung 
into existence, and their columns were 
filled with the most exaggerated of po- 


litical jargon. Old women, barefooted: 


and bareheaded, stalked to and fro, 
screaming forth the merits of the Zgua/- 
ity, the Discussion, the Combat. In their 
wake followed ragged urchins, urging the 
claims of the /mpartial, the Diary of the 
| People, the Epoch and the Correspona- 
ence. Curious to hold in my hand one 
of the smallest and newest of the jour- 


nals, I beckoned to a crone to follow me: 


to a neighboring café, selected my paper 
and searched my pockets for the appro- 
priate coin with which to pay. But I 
found no small change: the venerable 
vender had none, refused my proffered 
gold- piece, demanded her paper back, 
and overwhelmed me with expletives and 
objurgations. A’ tall, grave Spaniard 
seated near me arose, touched his hat 
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courteously, produced from his pocket 
the proper money, paid the woman, 
handed me the paper, which she had 
already taken from me, and when I de- 
sired to pay him held up his hands in 
sign of protestation; then he resumed 
his seat, and straightway ignored my ex- 
istence. 

In the Puerta the water-peddler, the | 
aguador of sonorous voice, incessantly 
passed and repassed, carrying his: tin 
filled with cooling drink. From time to 
time he was stopped by thirsty pedes- 
trians,. who drank freely and much. If 
the Spaniards consumed as much wine 
as water, Spain would be covered with 
inebriate asylums rather than monas- 
teries and cathedrals. Catalonians, clad 
in round antique hose fastened at the 
waist by violet-colored girdles, in stiff 
doublets and straw sandals, discussed 
politics in animated fashion. Murcian 
mountaineers, grave as Arabs, whom 
they resemble, were grouped at street 
entrances. Peripatetic merchants from 
Alicante offered cloths from Alcoy and 
lemons and dates. These wandering 
commercial men were dressed in linen 
trousers with red silk sashes at the 
waist, black velvet vests ornamented 
with white metal buttons, and mantles 
of the broadest and most contradictory 
colors. Around their heads colored 
handkerchiefs were bound. Salaman- 
cans, Sevilians, Majorcans, Manchegos 
with their girdles filled with long knives, 
hastened by, rolling out their words and 
accompanying them with long, sweep- 
ing gestures. A blind beggar played the 
guitar and sold lottery-tickets alternate- 
ly. As the twilight deepened into dusk, 
the night-watchmen began their rounds 
and announced the hour in quavering 
voices. In most of the Spanish towns 
these watchmen, called sevenos, are arm- 
ed with a medizval pike and a lantern. 
They carry the keys of the doors open- 
ing into the courtyards of the houses on 
their round, and let the tardy lodgers 
in. 

The gravity, excessive sobriety and 
dignity of the thousands of people as- 
sembled in the great cafés in the vicinity 
of the Puerta del Sol are striking. Be- 
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fore nearly every lounger stands a glass 
of sugared water: he consumes this with 
the same satisfaction which the German 
or the Englishman finds in his beer. The 
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of their revolutions. Only the street- 
merchants bawl. 

The country round Madrid is so arid 
and desolate that one is agreeably dis- 
appointed to find the city filled with 
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talk is not loud: people rise and depart 
as quietly as from a.church. They hus- 
band their gayety for the festivals of their 
saints, and their energy for the ferocity 


beautiful gardens, some of which have 
no rivals in Southern Europe. In the 
Prado, which is to Madrid what the 
Champs Elysées are to Paris, all the 
grades of Spanish society are amply rep- 
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resented every pleasant evening. The 
beautiful promenade, with its double 
row of noble trees, has but few architec- 
tural embelishments. One of the rich- 
est art-museums of Europe lies hidden 
behind sombre and prosaic walls; the 
fountains of Neptune and of Cybele are 
handsome, but not remarkable; and the- 
obelisk of red granite known as the mon- 
ument of the “Second of May” is a sor-’ 
rowful souvenir of the French occupa- 
tion. Under the trees are hosts of little 
counters made of decorated wood, whence 
agile waiters dispense cooling drinks to 
the thousands seated at the long rows of 
little tables.’ The Madrid public is thirsty 
both summer and winter. Toward sun- 
set long lines of carriages freighted with 
the grace and beauty of the capital ap- 
pear on two driveways, between which 
pedestrians stroll smoking the inevitable 
cigarette and taking off their hats with 
grave courtesy as ladies pass. Young 
officers mounted on horseback canter 
slowly past the panorama of loveliness 
and fashion. ‘Any of these horsemen 
can make a cigarette, twisting, filling 


and lighting it, with one hand while he 
holds his bridle-rein securely with the 


other. In the midmost alley of the Pra-. 
do old men talking of finance or of their 
dinners, politicians, soldiers, and nurse- 
maids surrounded by children, are gen- 
erally to be found. In a third alley 
young ladies of the middle class, accom- 
panied by their mammas or their waiting- 
maids, or severe and cynical-looking du- 
ennas, are surrounded by adorers, who 
sit beside them and gossip while the 
night grows old. From beneath the fine , 
lace mantillas, and from behind deftly- 
managed fans, flash the most magnetic 
of glances.: The manners of these beau- 
ties and their courtiers are usually frank, 
although environed with much etiquette, 
and the joyous, careless laughter of the 
damsels sounds like the ringing of silver 
bells. In spring or summer evenings 
the Castellanas or the Recoletos, favor- 
ite resorts for those who drive in car- 
riages, are redolent of the perfume of 
geraniums, lilacs and laurel-roses: soft 
and warm breezes fill the orange sky. 
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A kind of glamour is thrown over even 


[Fes. 


the sterile landscape which stretches awa: 
beyond the obelisk. Side by side with 
the thousand evidences of wealth and 
luxury to be found in the Prado stalks 
the gaunt and wan figure of Misery, 
holding up its bony hands for the coins 
that rarely come; 

The Retiro great garden - park 


which the people ‘of Madrid call their 


Versailles. It is delicious: the perfumed 
thickets, the gently-sloping lawns, the 
luxuriant bowers, enchant the senses. 

From the high portico of one of the pa- 
vilions there is a sweeping outlook over 
the desolate plain through which the rail- 
way winds to Saragossa, and in the midst 
of which rises one huge, bluff crowned. 
with fortifications and - batteries which 
constitute one of the “most important 
defences of the capital. The lakes and 
fountains are of mediocre interest. Queen 
Isabella showed a marked fondness for 
this garden, and spent many an even- 
ing there, with questionable adorers at 
her feet. 

San Isidro is the patron saint of Mad- 
rid, and the people ‘enter upon a gala 
epoch, waich is sometimes prolonged 
for a fortnight from the fifteenth of May, 
when the saint's festival begins. San 
Isidro, it appears, was a poor servant 
who was so exceedingly pious that he 
at last worked miracles. He began his 
holy career by praying about three- 
fourths of the time, and while he was 
thus engaged his work was done by in- 
visible hands. One day his wicked mas- 
ter caught Isidro praying in a little dilap- 
idated chapel in a field, and began beat- 
ing him. After he had broken several 
stout sticks over the peasant’s back, he 
began to feel thirsty, and commanded 
Isidro to bring him a glass of water. 
Isidro struck the ground with his spade, 
and a cooling spring began to flow there, 
and has never ceased flowing. At an- 
other time a baby fell into a deep well, 
and Isidro rescued it by commanding the 
water to rise and deliver up the drowning 
infant. Naturally enough, Isidro had a 
very pious wife, who also worked mir- 
cles, and a church stands not far from 
the place where she was wont to spread 
her mantle on the Manzanares River and 
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pass over dry shod to a shrine where she 
liked to worship. . 

Madrid could not well refrain from 
celebrating the festival of a saint so well 
connected and so amply provided with 
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all the leading virtues; and the popula- 
tion gives itself up to unrestrained joy 
until the epoch has passed. On the 
morning of May fifteenth hundreds of 
carriages, laden with merry excursion- 


EVENING AMUSEMENT IN A MADRID HOUSE, 


ists, clatter out of the Puerta del Sol 
down Toledo street, and away across 
the Toledo bridge to the immense plain 
where a fair is held. The beggars run 
after them and shriek for alms in the 


name of San Isidro, But every one who 
has any money is too earnestly bent upon | 
losing it at play or in eating and-drink- ~ 
ing to give much thought to charity. 

At night the militia and the civil guard 
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bring back to Madrid a long procession 
of the offenders arrested during the day 
—thieves, would-be assassins, actual 
murderers, too boisterous revelers and 
cheats—all tied together with ropes in a 
melancholy procession, and throw them 
into jail, where they doubtless spend the 
dark hours supplicating San Isidro. Per- 
haps they curse him: such things have 
been known to happen. Once, upon a 
San Isidro’s day, the clouds sent down 
torrents of rain. The merchants at the 
fair, exasperated at this, rushed to the 
Toledo bridge, upon which stands the 
statue of the saint, and gave it a good 
stoning. But the rain did not cease 
until the next day. Other saints some- 
times receive similar treatment in Spain. 
There is no epithet too vile to bestow 
upon San Antonio if he allows a horse 
to die after he has eaten grain blessed 
by the priest, no matter how hopeless 
the animal’s malady may be. 

Few Americans witness the Spanish 
Carnival, but that of Madrid is far more 
picturesque and interesting than are those 
of Venice and Rome. The masquerad- 
ing is bolder, has but few restraints, and 
is indulged in by all classes. Men, wo- 
men and children wear the most absurd 
costumes and play the most fantastic 
tricks. The streets are filled with groups 
of dancing peasants and with carriages in 
which the young ladies and gentlemen 
of the nobility are so artfully disguised 
that they cannot recognize each other. 
“‘Cytherea’s postman,” clad in a costume 
fabricated entirely with postage-stamps 
of all countries, made his appearance 
one year upon the Madrid streets in Car- 
nival-time distributing perfumed billets. 
Toward the close of this frisky season 
an absurd ceremonial, called “The Bu- 
rial of the Sardine,” usually occurs, A 
venerable donkey draws a creaking bier 
above which a dead sardine is hung. 
A crowd of maskers, dancing, shouting, 
singing, follow the bier to a place chosen 
for burial, where the little fish is interred 
with much mock pomp, after which his 
mourners dance for, hours above his 
grave. I have never discovered the 
origin of this custom. 

In the houses of the people of the 
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middle class during the whole Carnival 
season reveling and dancing are the only 
occupations. Sometimes, in passing by 
an open door, one may see a group eager- 
ly watching the dancing of a young girl 
mounted upon a huge table. As her 
lithe figure sways to and fro beneath 
the image of the Virgin which looks se- 
renely down from a dusty niche in the 
wall, the excited people shout, clap their 
hands and beat each other upon the 
backs in pure joy. Now and then two 
young men rush into deadly combat in 
front of the very table on which the girl 
is dancing, each angry with the other 
because he has dared to compliment the 
maiden freely. 

The barbarity which even the kindliest 
critic cannot fail to discover in the Span- 
ish character receives its most extraordi- 
nary illustration in the bull-fights in which 
women do battle with the beasts. After the 
season of the principal bull-fights is over, 
a second series is inaugurated in Madrid, 
and in this stout young Amazons take 
the places of the hardy brutes who usu- 
ally play the matadors. These heroines 
bind up their abundant hair with long 
ribbons, and around their bodies wear a 
wicker bottomless barrel, which protects 
them against the more furious assaults 
of the tormented animals. These wo- 
men, when dancing before the bulls and 
inciting them to combat, look more like 
turtles walking on their hind legs than 
human beings. They are frequently 
thrown high in air, and now and then 
come crashing in their osier barrel down 
upon the spectators. The animals chosen 
for this minor series of combats are ordi- 
narily young, and their human torment- 
ors avoid killing them if possible. The 
rings are frequently invaded by crowds 
of amateurs who are provided with long 
flexible poles, by the aid of which they 
leap over the backs of the maddened 
bulls that rush at them. A few years 
since children were introduced in the 
rings in combats with bull calves, in 
which the poor little misguided human 
creatures were sometimes crippled for 
life by the calves, whose play was too 
rough for them. 

One day, when a Spaniard had no 
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money, he heard that a bull-fight was to 
take place in the afternoon in one of the 
rings at Madrid. He went to a dentist 
and sold twovof his beautiful front teeth 
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mission. This will serve to illustrate the 
madness of desire among the populace 
for these spectacles. The foreadors who 
risk themselves to please the people are 


for the Zeseta which he must pay for ad- | acclaimed in the most affectionate man- 


CATCHING WILD BULLS FOR THE RING. 


ner on thestreets. As one of them stands 
in the centre of an arena, with the eyes 
of ten thousand people glaring down 
upon him, with ten thousand faces dis- 
torted with the rage for blood around 


him, he fancies himself a hero. He 
turns gracefully, poses, gesticulates, sa- 
lutes ladies in the balconies, kisses his 


_ hands to his especial friends. Before 


the contest begins, an usher, clad in a 
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black costume of the Middle Ages, ar- 
rives mounted on a superb Andalusian 
horse, caracoles about the ring, and final- 
ly, pausing before the box of the govern- 
or, takes off his hat with dainty flourish 
and asks that the keys of the enclosure 
in which the bulls are kept be handed 
tohim. Then ensues a procession of es- 
pados, of banderillos, of cacheteros and 
of picadores. These various tormentors 
are clad in elegant garments which ex- 
hibit the admirable suppleness of their 
muscular forms. The picadores are arm- 

ed with pikes and are mounted upon 
horses. Ata given signal the usher re- 
tires, the gates are opened and the bull 
bounds into the ring. He shakes his 
noble head, flourishes his broad horns 
and rushes at the horses. The picadores 
push him back with their pikes, but the 
poor horses are often fearfully gored. 
The foreign spectator gazing at one of 
these barbarous fights finds- himself in- 
stinctively wishing that the bull may kill 
a man each time he charges, and that 
the unoffending horses may escape in- 
jury. But not so with the Spanish public. 
It roars with joy when a horse is disem- 
boweled. It beats upon the railings with 
frenzy when a picador and his steed are 
thrown into the air. It menaces, foams 
at the lips, imprecates, insults when either 


man or beast shows any faltering or cow- | 


ardice. The women’s eyes gleam with 
delight when the battle is bloody and 
disastrous to both sides. The bull pauses 
confounded as he sees red, blue, green, 
yellow cloths shaken at him from all 
sides; the banderillos fill his shoulders 
and neck with iron harpoons and flaming 
darts, which excite the beast to the wild- 


est transports of rage: he bellows, he,| 


moans, he hurls himself to the ground, 
he rises again, and he sees before him, 
kneeling upon one’ knee with a cape 
wound about one hand and a sword in 
the other, the impassible figure of the 
toreador, who is intent upon killing him. 
He plunges upon this new enemy: the 
man steps aside with the quickness of 
thought and wounds the passing bull 
with his sharp sword. This manoeuvre 
is repeated many times. At last the gov- 
ernor announces his permission to kill 


the bull. Then the man with the sword 
stands firm, and awaits the animal as he 
makes a new sally: the keen weapon 
flashes between the horns and is driv- 
en into the nape, and the beast falls as 
if struck by lightning. The populace 
shriek and applaud: the Anglo-Saxon 
spectator goes away sick at heart, and 
anxious to see a wild bull suddenly rush 
‘into the street and fatally gore a dozen 
men and women, thus avenging the bar- 
baric and useless slaughter of his kind. 

We are told that the bull-fighters are 
extremely pious, and that they pray be- 
fore shrines for hours before entering 
.the arena. This mode of preparation is 
' taking unfair advantage of the bull. 

Once in a Madrid ring a bull was 
matched against a lion, a tiger and a 
score of ferocious dogs. The lion began 
the assault. He sprang for the bull, but 
received such a shock from the creature’s 
mighty head that he rolled on the sand. 
Second effort, the same lack of success. 
The lion then sat down on his haunches, 
looking very much ashamed of himself. 
The tiger and the dogs retreated into 
corners, and cantented themselves with 
growling. They were left in the ring at 
night. The next morning the animals 
were found in the same position, and the 
bull remained master of the situation un- 
til he was released. 

At another time a formidable bull was 
matched against a colossal elephant. The 
bull made but one attack: the elephant 
threw him thirty feet, then rushed upon 
him and stamped him to death. The 
spectators were frightened, and hun- 
dreds fled from their seats into the open 
air. 

Herds of wild bulls roam over the 
plains and mountains in the vicinity 
of Madrid, and every week a dozen or 
twenty stout victims are brought down 
to the capital and trained for the sacrifice. 


ferocious animals for the delectation of 
the populace are called ganaderos. Once 
in a while one or two of them are brought 
back to Madrid with their limbs and 
heads broken, either by some assault of 
the bulls or by blows from clubs in the 


hands of enraged villagers, who object 


The adventurous fellows who secure these. 
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to having the animals driven through 
the limits of their hamlets. The gana- 
dero, mounted on his beautiful Andalu- 
sian steed and dressed in hose of leath- 
er and doublet profusely garnished with 
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triple rows of metal buttons, is an impos- 
ing and curious figure. He has at his 
tongue’s end many a story of hairbreadth 
escapes from whole herds of bulls. In the 
Guadarrama range of mountains these 


THE PASSION-PLAY. 


ganaderos acquire, as shepherds and 
‘bullwhackers”’ from earliest boyhood, 
the peculiar training necessary for their 
dangerous career. 

At Valencia, as at Barcelona and To- 


ledo, religious mystery-plays and proces- 
sions form one of the chief amusements 
of the populace. In the principal thea- 
tre of Valencia Zhe Passion of Christ is 
annually performed: the spectacle is re- 
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peated nightly for a fortnight in years 
when the old city of the Cid is not dis- 
turbed by riot or revolution. For hours 
before the play is to begin the square 
in front of the theatre is crowded with 
people from the neighboring mountains. 
The mountaineers, with their blankets 
on their backs, their arms naked to their 
shoulders, their girdles filled with knives 
and their long rifles strapped upon their 
backs, quarrel with each other for places 
nearest the entrance. The women cook 
the supper for their families over little 
fires built in the streets: hundreds of 
persons bring rude mattresses with them 
and sleep in the open air after the per- 
formance is finished. 

The Passion combines reverential treat- 
ment of sacred subjects and common- 
place dramatic effects in the most pecu- 
liar manner. The curtain rises on a 
scene loaded with Arabic decorations.. 
Magdalene is disclosed combing her 
long tresses, looking at herself in a sil- 
ver mirror and soliloquizing upon her 
affection for the Saviour. Suddenly Ju- 
das enters, and tells her of his love for 
her: she repulses him in the most igno- 
minious fashion. Judas, furious, leaves 
her, crying out that he will have revenge. 
At this point a few of the naive specta- 
tors generally warn Judas to beware or 
they will inflict summary punishment 
upon him. Thescenechanges. TheSa- 
viour is seen bidding His mother adieu. 
Mary is overcome by a presentiment of 
doom, and urges Him to remain with 
her. But the curtain at the back of the 
stage opens, and discloses a purgatory 
filled with choristers representing the 
spirits of the condemned bewailing their’ 
sad fate. ‘‘ Mother, these souls suffer un- 
utterable anguish,” are the words of the 
Saviour: “I must deliver them.” 

All the phases of the divine passion 
succeed in regular order,’and are often 
portrayed with rough realistic vigor. The 
“flagellation ’”’ is sometimes so alarming- 
ly real in appearance that the mountain- 
eers in the audience menace with death 
those who ply the scourges. So serious 
and reverent are the lookers-on that they 
refuse to be startled from their equanim- 
ity even when they see Saint John at the 


wings with a slouch hat on to protect his 
head from draughts of air, or when they 
are told that Magdalene rolls cigarettes 
behind the scenes and chats with the dan- 
cing-girls. Occasionally, the most mon- 
strous absurdities occur upon the stage. 
In the tableau of the “resurrection " one 
evening the figure of the risen Redeem- 
er, as it passed through the air, toppled 
over and hung head downward until the 
person filling the réle was nearly suffo- 
cated. This Passion had such an exci- 


table effect upon the populace that the 


bishops of Barcelona and Madrid for- 
bade its representation in their cities. 
Old women often spat upon the ground 


to express their rage when Judas ap- . 


peared upon the scene, and if the poor 
wretch’s identity were recognized on 
the street any evening of the perform- 
ance, he ran the risk of being torn in 
pieces. 

The lower orders of Valencia are ter- 
rible in the expression of their malice, 
frightfully persistent in their vengeances. 
They are also heroic and noble in the 
willingness with which they will sacrifice 
themselves for their ideals. I have seen 
the streets and public squares of Valen- 
cia bathed in the blood: of her common 
people who had rushed madly to the 
fray because there were indications that 
the Republic was to be taken away from 
them. They have been at last awed 
into temporary inaction by superior num- 
bers, but some day they will rise again. 
They nourish the bitterest hatred for all 
the machinery of personal and central- 
ized government, and for those who con- 
trol its movements. The people of Bar- 
celona are identical in sentiment with 
those of Valencia. A few years since 
they organized a savage pursuit of a 
woman who was suspected of furnish- 
ing information to the secret political po- 
lice, and mobbed her through the streets 
until she was covered with bruises and 
blood. The wretched woman was com- 
pelled to take to the housetops to save 
her life. 

On the festal day of San Vicente, pa- 
tron of Valencia, the tradesmen form long 
processions in his honor, and the young 
people of the upper ranks erect platforms 
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in the open air upon which tableaux show- 
ing the principal events in the life of the 
holy man are given. Every hundredth 
year witnesses one of the grandest fes- 
tivals of the Roman Catholic Church in 


Zr. 
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San Vicente’s honor. All the marvels 
of the ecclesiastical treasury are exhib- 
ited in the narrow Valencian streets. 
Twelve stout fellows carry the cross, 
which they are strictly enjoined not to 


A BARCELONIAN MOB PURSUING A WOMAN. 


set down. If, overcome with fatigue, 
they disobey this injunction, they are 
heavily fined, and the cross belongs 
thenceforth to the church upon whose 
parish soil it falls. Gigantic figures of 


Saint Christopher bearing the child Jesus 
upon his shoulder, of Methuselah, and 
of numerous other saints fill the ranks 
of this pageant. 
In Estremadura and in various neigh- 
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boring provinces the mystery-plays are 
conducted by the priests in the open air, 
and often last for entire days. But the 
coming generation will probably know 
them no more. 

An execution in Spain is preceded by 
many ceremonies which must be pecu- 
liarly agonizing to the criminal; yet it 
must be admitted that the garrote is, 
on the whole, far more humane than the 
hangman’s rope. The condemned crim- 
inal is rarely subjected upon the scaffold 
to those awful and barbarous delays, to 
the bungling preparations for slaughter, 
which frequently characterize the execu- 
tion of the supreme penalty of the law 
in America. The Spanish executioner 
turns a screw with one movement of his 
powerful hand, and all is over. But the 
poor wretch is compelled to pass through 
three days'of penitence before he mounts 
the scaffold. In a gloomy vault, sur- 
rounded with the emblems of the Cath- 
olic faith, he remains with a priest beside 
him, reciting the customary prayers, to 
which he is compelled to respond. Some- 
times the criminal gives way under the 
frightful mental torture, and is obliged to 
take to his bed, from which he is drag- 
ged at the appointed hour to the place 
of punishment. On the morning of an 
execution the commissioners of the So- 
ciety of Charity of the locality in which 
the crime has been committed prepare 
the victim for his last journey. If a wo- 
man is to be executed, a curious spec- 
tacle is presented—that of the ladies of 
the nobility with their own hands pre- 
paring the criminal for the executioner’s. 
hands. The charitable societies also: 
agree to care for and to give a certain. 
amount of education to the children of 
the father or mother executed for a cap- 
ital crime. When the prisoner is ready 
to set out for the scaffold, he is presented 
to his executioner. This functionary kisses 
his hands, bids him a formal adieu and 
begs him not to harbor any malice against 
him. The criminal is then placed upon 
a mule with his hands tied together, and 
a little rustic cross is held where he can 
see it. At the head of the sombre pro- 
cession march priests singing requiems 
and holding up crucifixes ; the charitable 


societies come next; and behind them 
appears the instrument of execution in 
the midst of a detachment of cavalry. 
It is a platform a little less than six feet 
high, accessible by a small staircase. 
From its middle rises a tall post to which 
is attached an iron collar, which by the 
turn of an enormous vise can be brought 
suddenly together so as to crush the neck 
and to break the spinal column. The 
criminal seats himself upon a stool in 
front of the post: the executioner adjusts 
the collar, and before the assembled 
people have time to note the expression 
upon the face of the doomed one the 
vise has done its work: the head leans 
slightly forward. The priests continue 
their chants while the crowd disperses. 
The body remains exposed upon the 
scaffold until sundown, when it is placed 
in an open coffin, upon each end of 
which are painted skulls and crossbones, 
and is carried to the hospital, whither it 
is generally escorted by a rabble of old 
women muttering prayers and flourish- 
ing candles of yellow wax in their skinny 
hands. 

If the sovereign passes by the scaffold 
just as the execution is about to take 
place, one of the members of the So- 
ciety of Charity kneels before him, pre- 
sents him the cross and begs for the 
pardon of the criminal. It is never re- 
fused. But Spanish monarchs of the 
present day take pains not to walk 
abroad when an execution is to occur 
in the capital. 

There is an instance upon record of a 
lack of skill on the part of a Spanish ex- 
h ecutioner which is very remarkable. It 
occurred in January, 1873. The garrot- 
ing. machine to which a notorious crim- 
inal had been attached was new and the 
vise refused to do its office. After the 
first effort the criminal shook his head 
mournfully, and turned to look at the 
executioner. A loud shout of mingled 
horror and exultation rose from the as- 
semblage in front of the scaffold. But 
the executioner coolly took a knife, whit- 
tled the post, and arranged the collar for 
some minutes, settled it anew upon the 
criminal’s neck, and the second trial 


succeeded. The people were greatly ex- 
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cited, and announced their belief that the 
culprit should have been pardoned after 
the first unsuccessful trial. 

The proud province of Aragon is one 
of the most attractive and peculiar sec- 


skull. The bravery of the men is world- 
famed. The passions are quick in Ara- 
gon, as well as unreasoning and im- 
perious. Assassinations are numerous. 
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tions of Spain. Obstinacy and self-will 
are marked characteristics of the people: 
itis said of an Aragonese that if he should 
take a fancy to batter down a wall with 
his head, he would keep at his work un- 


When affairs at Madrid in 1869 did not 
progress to the liking of the Aragonese, 
a band of bravos sallied out from Sara- 
gossa with the avowed determination of 
cutting the throats of all the government 
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officials in the capital. Happily, these 
too enthusiastic revolutionists were dis- 
persed by superior forces before they 
had gone far. 

Saragossa, with its splendid souvenirs 
of constitutional liberty, is to-day a feeble 
and apparently unresisting captive in the 
hands of a boyish Bourbon. When it 
was the capital of the kingdom of Ar- 
agon the people ruled their kings and 
were jealous of oppression. To-day, the 
gaudily-uniformed officers from the Al- 
fonsist court fill the barracks and stalk 
proudly through the narrow streets, and 
the people never say them nay. The 
town is old, decrepit, seems weary of the 
world and anxious to be dissolved into 
ruins. Perhaps it has a glorious future, 
but at present there are no indications 
of it. Here and there are a few hints of 
modernism, such as a noble square, or a 
public school, or a fine warehouse. But 
these few innovations are forgotten as 
soon as one plunges into the labyrinth 
of small and dark streets, where over- 
hanging roofs seem whispering to each 
other. Antonio, smoking his cigarette 
on his balcony, may tumble the ashes 
into the dinner -plate of his neighbor 
tranquilly eating under his awning across 
the way. The shops, save a few in one 
wide street, are very primitive in their 
character, and some are Oriental in their 
destitution of modern furniture. Many 
of the houses are so old that they are 
propped up with large beams, and threat- 
en, even with such support, to fall ere 
long. The cathedral of Our Lady of. 
the Pillar, one of the most celebrated 


Catholic shrines in the world, has re-, 


cently shown signs of crumbling, and 
many devotees nearly died of fear when 
it threatened to fall during the heavy 
cannonading in the revolution of 1869. 
All the inhabitants who believe in the 
priesthood believe also that the cathe- 
dral was founded only forty years after 
the beginning of our Christian era. The 
old legend is preserved in the following 
words: “And Jesus said, My dearly be- 
loved mother, I wish you to go to Sara- 
gossa and order Saint James (Santiago) 
to erect a temple in your honor, where 
you shall be invoked for all time to 
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come.” Saint James is supposed to have 
accomplished his divinely-imposed duty 
before making his famous pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and the church has grown 
to mammoth proportions from the little 
chapel and the pillar on which the Vir- 
gin’s figure was raised so many centuries 
ago. The dark-eyed women, as well 
as all the lame and dirty old beggars 
of Saragossa, daily. kiss. the little frag- 
ment, said to be the only remnant of the 
old pillar, now fixed in the cathedral 
wall. 

Near the church, and also in the imme- 
diate vicinity of one of the ancient pictu- 
resque gates of the city, a terrible fight 
took place in the revolution eight years 
ago. A curé who had, strangely enough, 
been suspected of sympathy with the re- 
publicans for some time, threw open his 
house to them when the struggle with the 
government troops came on, and from 
his windows they kept up a dreadfully 
oppressive fire upon the soldiers. The 
regulars, withdrawing a little toward the 
bank of the adjacent stream, placed two 
cannon in range and blew to pieces both 
the priest’s house and its occupants. Be- 
fore they had succeeded in this, however, 
they lost several comrades and their 
commanding general. The blood of the 
latter still reddened the stones when | 
visited the place in October, 1869. The 
Aragonese were wonderfully brave on 
this occasion. Six men, with no arms 
but long knives, kept at bay thirty sol- 
diers for many hours at the entrance of 
one of the little streets. An Aragonese 
who should come out unwounded from 
such a battle would be a coward in the 
estimation of all others of his race. 

The village-folk in Aragon are rough, 
but honest and reasonably hospitable. 
They are fond of festivals, of the dance, 
of feasting and of primitive processions. 
At the country fairs men and women 
climb greased poles in pursuit of the 
booty secured at the tops, and laugh 
uproariously when an incautious victim 
loses his or her grip and tumbles head- 
long to the ground. A vein of savage 
cruelty underlies all their sports. 

After a journey through Spain, and 
some experiences of the degradation and 
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ignorance of many of her people, one | generation. But it will come: the Re- 
is almost tempted to despair of her re- | public, so sighed for, so fought for, and 


rit 


A VILLAGE FESTIVAL IN ARAGON. 


so bravely died for by thousands, will be | of lawlessness, will be forgotten in pres- 
finally established. The darkriess of the | ence of the light of a new and glorious 
centuries of intolerance, of oppression, | dawn. - EDWARD KING. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER 


B EFORE considering the embryology 
of fire-mountains, let us begin with 
their birth. This was formerly provoc- 
ative of disputes not unworthy in their 


ardor of the fiery theme. The theory of 


“craters of elevation,” or the lifting of a» 


great mountain bodily -by subterranean 
force in the form of a gigantic vesicle 
or bubble, was asserted and defended by 
no less authority than that of Von Buch 
and Alexander von Humboldt. It was 
opposed by Lyell, Poulett-Scrope and the 
great majority of modern geologists. Von 
Buch, the father of the theory, based it 
chiefly on his observations in the Canary 
Islands. One of them especially, Palma, 
seemed to offer support to it by the shape 
in which the mountain was projected 
above the level of the sea. From all the 


coasts of the island the ground rises grad- 
ually toward the centre, attaining a height, 
at the rim of the hollow interior, of over 
five thousand feet. The depth of the 
central basin is nearly as great. At one 
point it is cut through by a ravine which 
opens a passage tothe sea. Along this 
furrow, called the Barranca de las An- 
gustias, the almost perpendicular inside 
walls of the great crater continue them- 
selves at a diminishing elevation. The 
external slope, much gentler, is studded 
with cones of scorize, many of them hav- 


ing miniature craters which formerly sent 


forth lava. 

Von Buch conceived that the layers of 
volcanic matter which compose the isl- 
and, and are now tilted toward a com- 
mon centre, lay originally in a horizon- 
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tal position at the bottom of the sea. 
Raised thence, the hollow summit, after 
enduring the strain to a certain point, 
fell in, and left the immense cavity now 
occupying its place. To subsequent ac- 
cretions by ejection he allows but little 
effect in swelling the mass of the island. 
Finding in the centre of the reversed and 
fallen cone the point of least resistance, 
the forces beneath effected there a new 
outlet, and formed a crater of eruption, 
the matters expelled from which grad- 
ually filled the cavity and raised them- 
selves above it. Hence the familiar spec- 
tacle of an active cone rising in the cen- 
tre of an amphitheatré. Barren Island, 


surface of fifteen, or even at Mauna Loa 
of twenty-four, degrees slope. At Lanze- 
rote, in the eruption of 1750-56, a stream 
of basaltic lava formed a layer from two 
to four feet thick on a grade of thirty 
degrees. The sharply - drawn furrows 
at Palma, supposed by Von Buch to be 
crevices opened in the process of eleva- 
tion, are wider at bottom than top, con- 
trary to the shape required by such an 
origin. 

According to the view of the opposite 
party, a comparatively slight opening, 
like the fissures through which water 
passes down, having been effected in 
the crust of the globe, ashes and melted 
Stone, simultaneously or in various shades 
of alternation, are projected in volumes 


which in the course of time build up the 
Vo. XIX —10 
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in the Bay of Bengal, offers a clear illus- 
tration. The Somma, or ancient wall 
which encloses Vesuvius, and a similar 
erection which has been traced around 
Teneriffe, suggest themselves among 
many others we could cite. Volcano, 
represented in these pages in profile and 
in plan, has a secondary crater on the 
exterior circuit.. 

Another argument in favor of this view 
was based on the assumed impossibility 
of lava coming to a stand upon an in- 
clination of more than six degrees to the 
horizon. Observations are, however, nu- 
merous and positive of its having arrest- 
ed its progress and formed sheets upon a 


volcano, with no great local disturbance 
of the penetrated strata. The canal or 
vertical pipe, inconsiderable it may be | 


at first, enlarges its dimensions — like 


that, for instance, of Vesuvius, which 
was widened to a diameter of one thou- 
sand feet by the explosions of fifteen 
days. The ejected matter rolls back 
into the enlarged funnel, and thus, aid- 
ed by the secular sinking of the exhaust- 
ed focus beneath, forms a vast cavity, 
sometimes miles across. The showers 
and currents which reach the scarp are 
subject only to the influence of gravity 
and the rains. Thus, their thickness 
increases. The apparent height of the 
enceinte is enhanced also by the break- 
ing through, generally at a single point, 
of water or lava from the cavity. The 
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degradation thus caused often forms pen- 
insulas in the sea and corresponding de- 


posits on land.. In the Pacific are many 


hollow islands like Palma, with the floor 
more depressed, so as to lie under water. 


‘VOLCANO AND 


one of these islands reproduced and their 
formation illustrated. 

Upon the perpendicular walls of the 
tremendous seam called the Val del 
Bove, three thousand feet deep, the an- 
atomy of Etna is depicted. It presents 
a succession of inclined beds of lava, 
tufa and scoriz, cut through by dykes 
or narrow injected clefts, which traverse 
them nearly at right angles. Such fis- 
sures, we may remark here, are the 
channels into which pass, either origin- 

_ally or after the decomposition of their 
first contents, the sublimations which 
leave metallic ores. 

It is a fair presumption, were there no 
facts to justify other than a presumption, 
that the great volcanoes are born like the 
little ones—like ¢hezr little ones, for we 
adverted in a former article to the sec- 
ondary cones which are ejected from the 
flanks of the primary. They are fre- 
quent attendants upon cataclysms in all 
volcanic regions. Two small mountains 
called Monte Rossi were formed in a fort- 
night on the side of Etna in 1669, the 
ejected cinders covering a space of two 
miles. These are members of a large 
family that flourishes around the same 
hearth. It numbers about eighty at 
present, but is liable to change from the 


One of this character furnished a refuge 
two or three years ago to the water-log- 
ged transport Megzera and her crew. If 
we draw a horizontal line across the low- 
est point of the crater of Orizaba, we have 


VOLCANELLO. 


diseases which afflict infancy. Many are 
swept off in early childhood, while others 
grow up through a jeunesse orageuse, and 
finally fill the place of their enfeebled 
parent in the active world. 

But the study of nascent volcanoes 
is not limited to specimens like these. 
Hills of greater size and in detached 
localities have erected themselves before 
the eyes of modern observers, and add- 
ed to the long list sent down by their 
predecessors. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese records note occurrences of the kind. 
Aristotle tells us of a submarine eruption 
in his day. Strabo describes a flaming 
mountain that sprang up in a night, and 
made the sea boil to a distance of five 
furlongs. Ovid speaks with the scientif- 
ic precision to be expected from a poet 
of his stamp of a like apparition on the 
promontory of Methone. 

We shall refer to events not depend- 
ent for their authenticity on Mongol 
chroniclers or Roman poets. On a Sep- 
tember afternoon in 1538 the sea sud- 
denly backed a thousand yards from the 
Neapolitan coast under Monte Barbaro. 
Next morning the earth sank in the place 
afterward occupied by the crater. Wa- 
ter flowed from the spot, at first cold, 
but afterward tepid, with a strong odor 
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of sulphur. Toward noon, the sea, which 
had lowered its level twelve yards since 
morning, rose again, and at the same 
moment a crater opened near Lake 
Avernus, hard by, and ejected smoke, 
flame, cinders, stones and mud with the 
noise of cannon. The air was black 
with ashes and scoriz, and in four days 
they had built up in the valley between 
the lake and Monte Barbaro a hill near- 
ly as high as the latter, and three miles 
in circumference. The eruption began 
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on the 29th, and four days after, the 3d 


of October, it was .possible to climb the 


hill, three thousand feet high. The work 
had been done, however, in forty-eight 
hours. That the blister theory gets small 
comfort from Monte Nuovo is clear from 
the fact that the columns of the ancient 
temple of Apollo at the base of the moun- 
tain maintained their perpendicular. A re- 
sult, either of the immediate outburst or 
of the earthquakes which had afflicted 
the neighborhood for two years previous- 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF VOLCANO AND VOLCANELLO. 


ly, was an upheaval of the adjacent shore 
to an extent of thirty-six feet, as a de- 
posit of recent shells at that elevation 
indicates. This is a rise utterly trivial 
by the side of that attained by the moun- 
tain, and it appears to have been but one 
of several oscillations experienced on the 
same shores within the Christian era, as 
Lyell has pointed out in his remarks on 
the so-called temple of Serapis. 

Monte Nuovo has been idle since the 
year of its birth, only a little smoke rep- 
resenting the once formidable life that 
filled its crater. But it may revive at 
any time, as perhaps even may, after a 
far longer period of repose, its classic 
neighbors, Lucinus, Acheron, Avernus, 
and a host of others silent for many cen- 
turies, but still breathing heavily, and 
sometimes stertorously. From 1500 to 
1631 A. D. the crater of Vesuvius was as 


placid and pastoral as when Spartacus, 
the Roman Robin Hood, pranked it there 
gayly with his merry men in dells dense 
and fragrant with ilex and myrtle. 

It was on the 29th of September, two 
hundred and twenty-one years later, and 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic, that 
Jorullo saw the light. It rose, and stands, 
fifteen hundred feet above the plain, thirty 
leagues from the coast and more than 
forty from any other volcano. The ba- 
saltic rocks of the neighboring moun- 
tains, however, indicate an ancient seat 
of volcanic activity. This apart, its iso- 
lation from the ordinary sources of irrita- 
tion is, as compared with Monte Nuovo, 
complete. Jorullo rose so suddenly that 
the first warning was the discovery of 
ashes on the hats of peons at work on 
the spot. These infernal snowflakes, 
“soft and mute,” preceded the tempest. 
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It burst in all its fury by the time the na- 


tives had fled to the hills. 

Jorullo appears to have burned for 
about a year, and to have ejected in that 
time four sheets of lava, and covered a 
tract four miles square, thenceforward 
known, from its utter desolation, as the 


high, styled by the inhabitants hornitos, 
or ovens. This lava-strewn plateau was 
thought by Humboldt to have been rais- 
ed five hundred feet above the surround- 
ing level at the instant of Jorullo’s ap- 
pearance or just before it; but modern 
explorers agree in the opinion that what 
elevation exists is due to emissions of 
lava. It does not exceed a fourth of the 
distance from the original surface to the 
summit of the new mountain, nor does 
it amount in bulk to a greater mass than 
that repeatedly ejected at a single erup- 
tion elsewhere. 

Izalco, in San Salvador, is ten years 
younger than Jorullo. Its birthday was 
the 25th of February, 1770. It came up 


‘Malpays, or Bad Lands. It, with five 
other cones reared at the same time, 
and somewhat less in height, emits in 
our day only a little smoke. The plain 
around it is nevertheless covered with 
jets of smoke and vapor from thousands 
of little fumaroles three or four feet 


through a farm, the occupants of which 
had for some months been disturbed by 
subterranean shocks and noises. The 
earth opened half a mile from the stead- 
ing, and sent out lava and smoke. No 
tumescence is mentioned. It could not 
possibly have been great enough to give 
any countenance to the bubble theory, 
or the hacienderos would have been ab- 
ruptly poured off the sides of their unfor- 
tunate plantation. They had no care 
but to get out of the way of the cinders, 
which were borne by the wind eighteen 
miles. 

Unlike the two others, Izalco did not 
exhaust itself with a single effort. It 
continued, and still continues, to rage 
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and to increase in height. It has attain- 
ed the stature of Vesuvius, and there is 
no reason why it should not, in the re- 
mote future that shall make our age geo- 
logic, rank with the existing giants of the 
Cordilleras, created doubtless in substan- 
tially the same way. 

It is barely a quarter of a century since 
Central America was further enriched 
with a new volcano. Mr. George Squier 


JULIA 


monks commissioned to plant the cross 
upon his crest. Unregenerate Momo- 
tombo still speaks in the old thunder to 
the strange idols of stone that stare up 
at him from the woods below. 

Religious honors were likewise accord- 
ed to islets of volcanic origin in the Med- 
iterranean. Delos and Rhodes the clas- 
sic historians and naturalists could report 
only on the strength of tradition as hav- 
ing suddenly sprung from the waves. 
To the birth of others, as Thera, The- 
raica, Hiera and Thia, they were able 
to affix known dates. Their accounts 
have been verified by modern geologists, 
who trace the eruptive rocks in all these 
islands. Collateral evidence has been 
furnished by the actual elevation of ad- 
ditional islands in the same sea, and out 
of the substance of the ancient ones, 
within the Christian era. 


In A. D. 726, Hiera and Thia were. 


blended by a new eruption into one isl- 


witnessed the occurrence, and describes 
in his lively way an ascent he soon after 
made to the cone. The volcano was a 
lusty infant, but ceased to breathe before 
the neighboring clergy could follow their 
custom of blessing and baptizing it. All 
the Nicaraguan volcanoes were thus 
Christianized soon after the Conquest, 
with the exception of one fiery heathen 


who never sent back the deputation of 


ISLAND. 


and. This, now called Great Kaimeni, 
was enlarged in 1573 by the accession 
from the same source of a fire-blacken- 
ed rock styled Little Kaimeni; and in 
1707-12, New Kaimeni, two thousand 
yards across and two hundred feet high, 
was added to the group. In 1866 this 
persistent focus was again convulsed. | 
New Kaimeni was enlarged by a prom- 
ontory two hundred feet long at one 
point, and a projection of nearly equal 
dimensions at another part of the coast. 
During this eruption an incandescent 
rock set fire to a vessel and killed the 
captain. 

Elevation and depression were alike 
traits of these convulsions. The new 
islands rose and fell several times be- 
fore establishing a firm submarine foun- 
dation, and their elder neighbors  suffer- 
ed at some points a lowering of their lev- 
el. The road of Santorin, in which they 
lie, may be accounted the mother-crater. 
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Meanwhile, far west of the Cyclades, 
Etna was giving signs of a propensity for 
annexation. In July, 1831, in the open 
sea off the harbor of Sciacca, on the south- 
western coast of Sicily, the skipper of a 
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Sicilian brig was astonished by the spec- 
tacle of a wave that swelled to a height 
of eighty feet, and when it subsided gave 
way to a dense column of smoke. This 
happened several times, at intervals of 


EXTINCT CRATERS IN AUVERGNE. 


fifteen or twenty minutes. Scoriz and 
dead fish floated ashore in great quan- 
tities. In twelve days an islet had been 
formed, crateriform in shape, and cap- 
ped with a sheaf of smoke and ashes two 
thousand feet high. The greatest breadth 
of the mound was eight hundred feet. Its 
height was variable, but usually at the 
extreme point sixty feet. The materials 
ejected were too light to build a solid sub- 
stratum or resist the action of the waves. 
Hence the short-lived island, with a flag 
and a name—Julia, Graham, Nerita, Fer- 
dinandea—for each month of its exist- 
ence, had in November disappeared. On 
the 25th of December the sounding-line 
showed twenty-four fathoms on its site. 
Etna’s first outlying colony was a failure. 

The island of Sabrina, in the Azores, 
had a longer lease of life—from 1811 to 
1822, That of Johanna Bogaslawa, in the 
Aleutian Archipelego, has passed three- 
score and ten, but shows plain marks of 
age and portents of dissolution. Like 
Sabrina and Julia, the hyperborean re- 
cruit was rickety from the cradle. His 
bony framework was defective and de- 
ficient. The softer tissues predominated ; 


and as neither men nor volcanoes can 
live like jelly-fish, he must perforce suc- 
cumb. He lacked the stamina of the 
Grecian striplings, the lusty ‘sprouts of 
Olympus. 

From the young and the effete let us 
pass to those which may be safely de- 
clared lifeless. Italy contains a number 
of them, as we have before intimated. 
Mont Albano overlooks Rome and the 
Campagna. Its lavas have’ overflowed 
the tufa ejected from many craters on 
the latter plain, and furnishing the Eter- 
nal City itself with both its natural and 
its artificial foundations. At Baccano is 
found another large extinct crater. 

The traces of superficial volcanic ac- 
tion, perfectly apparent to the tourist 
of to-day in Germany, Hungary, Spain, 
Greece and its islands, were not detect- 
ed, or certainly not openly recognized, 
before the beginning of the present cen 
tury. Lyell has made us familiar with 
the beautifully-marked groups of craters 
in Catalonia and Auvergne. In the lat- 
ter are pointed out thirty-nine, besides 
some others less unmistakably marked. 
They all lie within a space of twenty-five 
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or thirty miles. Lava, scoriz, calcined 
stones and soil of the character due to 
the disintegration of such materials leave 
no doubt of the forces which have once 
been at work, even were the conforma- 
tion of the country such as to admit of 
question on that point. The most cur- 
sory reader who glances at the engraving 
of the beautiful Lake Pavin, slumbering 
at the foot of Mont Dialme in its cradle 
railed in with basalt, must pronounce its 
basin a duplicate of those of Etna and 
Kilauea. “Its fires are out from shore 
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to shore,”’ and the probability of their re- 
kindling may be postponed at least to 
some remote period in the future when 
the continent shall have been remodeled. 
They have been extinguished from the 
Pliocene period, and deposits containing 
the bones of the hippopotamus, tapir, etc. 
interleave with their latest lava - beds. 
Yet these beds, one of them thirteen 
miles long, are as fresh-looking in their 
texture as though the eruption had oc- 
curred last year. The surface of the 
country, in its relations to the sea-level, 


. LAKE PAVIN. 


has not been materially changed. The 
region was then, as now, inland, ‘and the 
volcanic outbursts sub-aérial. 


Very different in the conditions of for-. 


mation are the traces of the same force 
we encounter in Staffa and on the coast 
of Antrim. The famous causeway and 
cave were shaped at the bottom of the 
sea, and the lava, crystallized into col- 


are as erect as when the whale swam’ 
above them. A reproduction on. land 
of Fingal’s retreat is seen in the Cheese 
Grotto near Coblentz. The basalt there 
flowed from a height on which craters 
are traceable to-day. Beds of the same 
rock in the Bay of Trezza, illustrated in 
these pages, carry us back to the sea; 
and lead us south toward another island 
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i umns, subsequently upheaved by a move- | of volcanic origin, not dependent on tra- 

i ment extending over a wide area, and | dition or fable for association with giants, ” 
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cause little or no disruption. The pillars | mightier than Fingal. For Napoleon, 
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Our own territory affords singularly few 
signs of igneous activity, ancient or mod- 
In a breadth of three millions of 
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the summit of an extinct vol- 


born of the fire-fraught soil of the Med- 


iterranean, 


cano was a fitting tomb. 
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square miles the United States can claim 
_ but two active volcanoes—St. Helen’s, a 
fellow-picket, far removed, of Jorullo on 
the line of the Cordilleras, and its file- 
closer on the north, St. Elias, a twin in 
height of Orizaba. Pre-historic craters 
are nearly as rare. Oddly enough, the 
chief one we have to cite, that of Mount 


labors of the coral-insect in erecting is- 
lands upon their slowly-sinking walls, it 
is obvious that the ocean must conceal a 
vastly greater number of effete craters 
than are discoverable on land. This re- 
sults not only from the superficial excess 
of the sea over the continents, but from 
its greater depth as compared with the 
average elevation of the land. Very few 
volcanoes are as high as the average, 
and none so high as the extreme, depth 
of the sea. Judging from the number of 
submarine outbursts observed during the 
past few centuries, immensely numerous 
must be those which have occurred since 
the land upon the face of the globe as- 
sumed or approached its actual configu- 
ration. The depth below the new islets, 
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Shasta near the California and Oregon 
line, has associated itself with the single 
military event which the meagre annals 
of our Pacific coast have contributed to 
history. 

Taking no note of the extinct volcanoes 
of the Pacific, many of which would be 
invisible and unknown to us but for the 


abortive or complete, is but a fraction of 
the prevailing depth of the ocean. Many 
must, within a few generations, have fail- 
ed to reach the surface, and others still 
may have sent to it smoke and ashes un- 
seen from ship or shore. All have left a 
foundation-platform of trap or granite to 
rise to light, perhaps, in the future, when 
the points of eruption now above ground 
shall have descended in turn. — 

Until the system of soundings now in 
its infancy shall present us with better 
profile maps of the floor of the ocean, 
the eruptive centres there concealed will 
refuse us their assistance in arriving at — 
definite conclusions based on the distri- 
bution of volcanoes and the tracing of 
lines of disturbance. We must be con- 
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tent with deductions based on the known 

minority. 
Two-thirds—after one estimate 155 out 

of 225, and by another 190 out of 270— 


CRATER OF TENERIFFE. 


same proportion holds among those which 
appear to be temporarily at rest, or have 
been so since geologic times. The latter, 
when found far inland, are attended by 
vestiges of ancient lakes or shore-lines. 
The craters of Auvergne and the Eifel 
adjoin broad basins long since filled up 
with fossiliferous deposits. In Central 
Asia the gas-springs fortify the testimony 
of the landlocked-seas that the Caspian, 
the Aral and a chain of smaller salt lakes 
were once connected with each other and 
with the Northern Ocean. The solitary 
eruptive demonstration the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains has been 
favored with since tradition began, and 
since long before, was that at New Mad- 
rid in 1811. Mud and water are said to 
have been thrown as high as the trees, 
but sulphurous exhalations are not proved 
to have been emitted, nor were other in- 
dications of igneous activity noted. If 
this immediate cause did exist, it was 
doubtless due to irritation from surface- 
water in the Mississippi or its swamps 
passing through old cavities in the strata 
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of the volcanoes in action are found in 
islands. With very few exceptions the 
others are all within a few leagues of the 
sea or of large bodies of water. The 


or new ones formed by convulsions of 


‘the earth connected with the great. earth- 


quake of Caracas. .More probably the 
absorption and ejection of water, asshown 
in the rising and sinking of shallow lakes, _ 
was a result of the earthquake passing 
along a long-cooled subterranean duct, — 
and in no way connected with local ig- 
neous action. 

The eastern and northern coasts of the 
Pacific are formed by a volcanic range, 
as every schoolboy knows. Starting from 
Tierra del Fuego, it passes through Mex- 
ico and our western limits to Behring 
Strait. There, deflected south-westward- 
ly, it makes stepping-stones of the Aleu- 
tian cluster, and goes through Kamtchat- 
ka, Japan and the Philippines to the Mo- 
luccas. There it divides—one branch 
turning westward by Borneo, Java and 
Sumatra to Birmah, while a second 
threads the New Hebrides. and New 
Zealand toward its culmination at the 
South Pole in Mounts Erebus and Ter- 
ror, making a tolerably continuous oval. 
Looking to the Atlantic, another system 
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may be traced from Iceland past the 
Hebrides, the middle Rhine, Auvergne, 
and the Apennines to Vesuvius, Etna 
and the Grecian Archipelago. This line 
may be connected with the other system 
on the east by Ararat and the Thian- 
Shan, and to the west by Madeira, the 
Azores, the Caribbees and Venezuela. 
From. this branch an offshoot skirts the 
African coast in a line parallel with it, 
and strikes, by way of Teneriffe, St. Paul 
and St. Helena, toward the same objec- 
tive point at the South Pole. 

Upheavals and depressions on a great 
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‘scale, and operating slowly over vast 


areas, have made broad gaps in these 
lines, and obliterated others formerly’ no 
doubt quite as clearly marked. No one 
of these rows of chimneys is at any time 
continuous and synchronous in activity ; 
but the clefts supposed to underlie and 
be tapped by them reveal their continu- 
ity frequently by sympathetic movements 
involving points separated by thousands 
of miles. Paroxysms in Hecla, Vesuvius 
and Etna have more than once been pal- 
pably coincident. In 1835, Coseguina in 
Nicaragua, Corcovado and Aconcagua, 


RUINS OF LISBON. 


burst into eruption on one and the same 
day. The first and last are separated 
by an interval of thirty-five hundred 
miles. What vehicle of communication 
is it that travels with such velocity? 
Sound would traverse the distance named 
in about five hours. It is on record that 
Coseguina was heard at Bogota, eleven 
hundred miles as the crow flies. The 
atmosphere could not have accomplished 
this. The reverberation must have been 


conveyed along the crust of the earth 
through the secret speaking-tube of the 
fraternity. The mere concussion may 
have caused the explosions, by unsettling 
the equilibrium of the slumbering forces, 
much as the Strockr is summoned into 
action by a pebble. Without requiring 
the existence of hollow cores to the moun- 
tain-ridges, we may justly assume a hori- 
zontal prolongation of such ducts as sup- 
ply active craters, or grooves which fa- 
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cilitate the passage of gases along certain 
lines. The products of combustion must 
have the means of reaching their definite 
and permanent outlets. When any of 
these are found to act in concert, the 
conviction of their having a subterranean 
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connection cannot be escaped. That 
acute and systematic observer, Charles 
Darwin, long ago made such a declara- 
tion, and facts to sustain it have since ac- 
cumulated. 

When the gases rising from the molten 


DESTRUCTION OF SAN SALVADOR. 


interior lake seex egress, they force their 
way in a broad sheet through the space 
between its surface and the under side of 
the incumbent shell, and the enormous 
tension cannot fail to tell upon the in- 
elastic crust. As a rule, the volume of 
these fluids seems insufficient to pro- 
duce a serious tremor unless steam be 
added to them by an influx of water. 
Even then, the vibration they cause be- 
fore reaching the escape-valve is, even 
in extreme cases, relatively very slight. 
The most terrible earthquake does not 
compare, when measured by the body 
upon the surface of which it acts, with 
the twitch of a horse’s skin in shaking 
off a fly. - It is imperceptible to the eye 
of those who experience it in an open 
plain. Men and the lower animals are 
seldom overthrown by the movement of 
the soil. Their injuries are due to the fall- 


ing of walls, and less frequently to the 
sudden opening of crevices in the soil. 
These disruptions, a few feet across, 
dwindle to an infinitely small disloca- 
tion as they’sink toward the centre of 
disturbance. Usually, the shocks last but 
a few moments, room for expansion into 
sea or air having been found by the im- 
prisoned vapor. Sometimes, however, 
they are repeated during days, and even 
months. The destructive earthquake 
which warned the Pompeians of their 
approaching doom, and gave them a 
foretaste of it, preceded the eruption six 
years. Of the prolonged series of shocks 
heralding other outbreaks, and _ those 
especially of new volcanoes, we have 
heretofore made mention. 

Slight as the oscillation may be, it 
never fails to terrify all who feel it. No 
one ever gets broken in to earthquakes. 
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They sap the fundamental belief of all. 
Men who have faith in nothing else be- 
lieve in the solidity of the ground they 
stand on. To doubt it never occurs to 
them. It possesses them even in their 
sleep; so that when, in the dead of 
night, the whole foundation of things 
reels beneath them for an instant, and 
to the extent of an inch or two, horror, 


upon by artists who undertake to depict 
such scenes as powerful accessories, lit- 
tle as the actual spectators are apt to 
trouble themselves about what becomes 
of the brutes. In fact, an earthquake, un- 
less of such violence as to throw down 
buildings, or experienced so near the 
shore as to display the advance and 
recession of a billow, is not a spectacle. 
It does not address the eye. A voyager 
in a balloon, looking down upon the spot, 
would be at a loss to comprehend the 
cries and the rushing to and fro of the 
people. 

The South and Central Americans 
have become by long usage connois- 
seurs—though never amateurs—in earth- 
quakes. They classify them into varie- 
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unconscious in inception and uncontrol- 
lable in course, snatches them from their 
beds and sets them, staring awake, face 
to face with the end of all things. The 
beasts of the field show as unmistakable 
affright, for they too have their basal be- 
liefs. Stricken dumb or bellowing with 
terror, they contribute to the general 
effect of the situation. They are seized 


ties. The name of éemébdor they give to 
a moderate shudder, with sounds like 
those habitual in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of volcanoes. The noise re- 
sembles the rattle of a distant skirmish, 
interspersed with the muffled “ diapason 
of the cannonade.” Some tiles may fall 
and some glasses be shattered. Beyond 
such disasters the damage is #z/. Such 
movements wander occasionally far be- 
yond the regular theatre of convulsion. 
In these excursions they appear to be 
the sequelz, or more properly the dilute 
effect, of the severer species, named by 
the Spanish Americans ‘evramotos, the 
visitants from below so fraught with hu- 


| man misery and suffering. 


In their intensest efforts the shocks 
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act in a vertical, horizontal or gyratory 
direction. The first is sometimes $0 
sharp as to raise objects clear of the 
ground. At, Riobamba, in 1797, “les 
cadavres d’un grande nombre d’habi- 
tants furent lancés sur une colline haute 
de plusieurs centaines de pieds, et située 
au dela du ruisseau de Suican.’’ Thus 
Boscovich. We are afraid to translate 
his statement. He follows Humboldt. 

The Spanish province of Murcia was 
visited by a projicient thrust of this kind 
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on the 21st of March, 1829, but we can- 
not believe that the thirty-five hundred 
houses then and there destroyed were 
tossed bodily into the air. Hamilton is 
more circumstantial in describing the 
convulsion of Calabria in 1783. The 
mountains, he says, rose and fell: ‘“‘some 
houses were transportéd without material 
injury to more elevated situations, and 
others were torn from their foundations 
and overset. Some of the inhabitants 
were abruptly lifted and deposited safe 


WELLS CAUSED BY EARTHQUAKES. 


and sound on the adjacent heights, and 
one woman who was up in a lemon tree 
found herself deposited upon the ground 
without the slightest damage”! Such 
events are apt to enliven the rural imag- 
ination, as we infer from the remarkable 
accounts brought over by the sturdy beg- 
gars whom an eruption of Etna frequent- 
ly throws across the Atlantic. 

More puzzling and perilous than the 
propulsive is the rotatory style of agita- 
tion. We may well believe that notes 


from calm and curious observers of this 
phenomenon are not plentiful. The soil 
is described as whirling like the surface 
of coffee when stirred with a spoon. It 
seems to be liquid. The land-waves may 
be regular or irregular. The results of 
both astonish, whether with ruin or the 
inexplicable arrest of ruin. Cultivated 
fields slide one over the other. In the 
Calabrian earthquake above mention- 
ed the pedestals of two obelisks in front 
of the church of St. Etienne del, Bosco 
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ERUPTION OF WATER IN HONDURAS. 


maintained their normal position, but the . 
capstones were twisted some inches upon 


the centre. Still greater is said to have 
been the wrench undergone by a tower in 
Majorca in 1851. The base turned sixty 
degrees upon its axis, while the upper 
part stood firm. 

The climax of these saltatory trans- 
ports of staid Mother Earth is attained 
in the combination of all these move- 
ments. The result is but faintly shad- 
owed by our native representative of an 
earthquake—a steamboat explosion. At 
Port Royal, Jamaica, in 1692, everything, 
alive and inanimate, was thrown togeth- 
er pell-mell. The earth was like violent- 


ly-agitated water. Some of the people 
are reported to have been thrown from 
the centre of the town into the harbor, 
where they retained presence of mind 
and strength enough to swim ashore! 

Humboldt was shown, when survey- 
ing the ruins of Riobamba, a spot where 
the furniture of one house was extracted 
from the ruins of another a considerable 
distance off. The respective proprietors 
preserved their bodily health sufficiently 
to have the question of ownership settled 
by alawsuit. Fancy New York or Phila- 
delphia thus “thrown into hotch-potch,” 
and the profits thence ensuing to the 
lawyers ! 
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San Salvador, built’ upon a bank of 
volcanic sand three or four hundred feet 
thick, was destroyed in ten seconds on 
the night of April 16, 1854. It had mem- 
ory of several serious shocks, but the 
latest was half a century back, and the 
inhabitants had gained confidence from 
the immunity of two generations. To 
slight innocuous movements, so frequent 
as to gain for the city the sobriquet of 
“the Hammock,” they had become hab- 
ituated. The catastrophe was not unat- 
tended by premonitions in the shape 
of heavy detonations and more de- 
cided agitations than usual, and 
many of the people anticipated it by 
taking up their quarters,some hours 
previously, in the open plazas and 
the patios of their dwellings. Hence = 
the comparatively slight loss of life. 

A few of the older and more solid- 
ly-built houses stood, but none re- 
mained habitable. 

Of numerous and equally disas- 
trous earthquakes in more recent 
years, none have: eclipsed in the 
general mind that of Lisbon, No- 
vember I, 1755. The attack and @ 
instantaneous reduction of a Eu- 4 
ropean capital by a new and ter- # 
rible invader made an impression 
that will yet be long in dying out. 

The accounts of eye-witnesses are : 
abundant and full. Even in our 

day, a hundred and twenty years 
later, new ones are discovered in ° 
private letters written at the time, 2mm 
and since buried in desks and chests. 2% 
Many English were in the city or 3 
on vessels in the Tagus who could 
describe the event in its two aspects 

on land and water. 

In this case there was no warning. At 
half-past nine in the morning a tremen- 
dous noise was followed by a shock which 
prostrated the most solid structures of 
Lisbon in an instant. Some minutes 
after the movement was renewed in a 
kind likened to that of a chariot rolling 
with extreme violence over a rugged sur- 
face. First and last, the terrible blow 
occupied six minutes. The bed of the 
river rose in several places to the level 


‘of its waters, and the great quay of the 
Vou. XIX. 
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Prada was swallowed up with a crowd 
who had sought safety upon it. Fora 
brief space of time the harbor was left 
almost dry, but the water returned in a 
billow fifty feet high, which swept many 
walls left standing. Toward noon an- 
other shock, more feeble than its prede- 
cessors, Closed the tragedy, which was not 
confined to Lisbon. Oporto, Cadiz and 
Madrid felt the shock at the same time, 
almost to a minute. Other towns and 
some of the loftiest mountains of the 


TEMPLE OF SERAPIS. 
Peninsula experienced it with more or 
less marked results, but it did not restrict 
iteslf to the bounds of Spain and Portu- 
gal, nor was its severity by any means 
measured solely by distance from any 
supposed focus. The convulsion is esti- 
mated to have affected an area equal to 
a twelfth part of the surface of the globe. 
Not only was all Europe shaken, but a 
part of America and North Africa. The 
disturbance, however, was not simultane- 
ous over this extent. It distributed itself 
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through some days. Turin and Milan 
felt it seriously, the latter on the 1st of 
November, and the former on the gth. 
In Brieg houses were overthrown. The 
Lake of Neufchatel overflowed its banks. 
The small Lake of Morat near it sank 
twenty feet, and remained at the new 
level. Vesuvius, in eruption at the time, 
was suddenly silenced, and its column 
of smoke reabsorbed into the crater. 
Churches in Rotterdam were shaken ten 
hours after the Lisbon shock. Lakes and 
springs in many parts of Germany, Nor- 
way and Sweden were affected. A lit- 
toral wave swept the coasts of Western 
Europe, rising eight or ten feet on the 
coast of Cornwall, and doing great mis- 
chief there. The Scottish lakes rose three 
feet. Tetuan, Tangiers, Fez, Mequinez 
and other African towns approached Lis- 
bon in the completeness of their destruc- 
tion. At Mequinez a mountain opened 
and discharged torrents of turbid water 
—one of the escape - valves, possibly. 
Westward across the Atlantic the vast 
oscillation took its way. At Madeira the 
sea rose fifteen feet. A billow twenty 
feet high is said to have entered the har- 
bor of St. Martin’s in the West Indies. 
On the 18th of November the impulse 
reached New England. In Boston chim- 
neys were overthrown or cracked, and 
among the farms: stone fences had the 
like mishaps. 

The shocks are social. They like com- 
panionship, and are wont to travel in 
company. Yet they have a chief, re- 
sponsible, like other chiefs, for all the 
mischief. The procession may. last for 
hours, days and months. At San Sal- 
vador, in 1856, 118 shocks were counted. 
At Lisbon, after the decisive crash, the 
earth did not wholly attain repose for two 
months, and when Bale was overthrown 
in 1356 the soil was in motion for a whole 
year. 

Periodicity has been averred to cha- 
racterize the recurrence of earthquakes, 
but the proofs are few and feeble. Out 
of so many recorded it would be strange 
not to find coincidences going to sustain 
such a view. Lima had a visitation on 
the 17th of June in the years 1578 and 
1678. Copiapo’s period has been placed 
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at twenty-three years on the strength of 
three returns. Syria and Southern Italy 
are said to alternate with each other, 
their orbits intersecting a ring of earth- 
quakes at equidistant points. The two 
countries are said never to have been 
convulsed at the same time. Extraor- 
dinary instances in the reverse direction 
are furnished by the tremor which on the 
16th of November, 1827, devastated Bo- 
gota, and shook less seriously the city of 
Okhotsk in Siberia, nine thousand miles 
distant, and by the convulsion of Jan- 
uary I9, 1850, simultaneous at Schuscha 
in the Caucasus and in Italy, Chili and 
California. The vibration here, however 
caused, must have moved with the ve- 
locity of sound, and without interruption 
from the subterranean dams alleged by 
the dwellers on the Andes to stop at cer- 
tain points the transmission of shocks, 
and called by them bridges. 

The tread of the earthquake is not 
stamped only in shattered cities. Itrends 
the rock they stood upon and pierces the 
soil with living wells. The granite of 
Monte Polisterra in Calabria was split in 
1783 for a distance of nine or ten leagues. 
At Terranova and Oppido houses disap- 
peared utterly. Rosarno shows a be- 
quest of the same convulsion in cylin- 
drical wells which recall the Geysers. 
These are but examples of crevices and 
wells opened in other parts of the world 
recently and anciently. Dykes and 
“faults,” or slides, thus originating, are 
familiar to quarrymen, miners and geolo- 


ts. 
A cup-shaped depression at the bottom 
of a sheet of water, suddenly formed, has 


umn due to the rapid confluence of the 
water to a common centre. An eleva- 
tion, on the other hand, will pour a tem- 
porary torrent on the surrounding shores. 

Evidence is wanting of permanent ele- 
vation or depression of the soil over any 
considerable area due to these sharp and 
sudden commotions. Localized effects 
of this kind have been often traced to 
them. Since the shock of 1750 at Con- 
cepcion in Chili, vessels have been un- 
able to come within three leagues of the 
old port, and the rise of the coast is 


been seen to throw up a magnificent col- - 
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estimated at twenty-six feet. Again in 
1822 the level of the coast at Valparaiso 
is said to have been changed four feet, 
and in 1835 a shock which followed an 
eruption of Coseguina raised three hun- 
dred miles of the Chilian coast five feet, 
and immediately depressed it three feet. 
This last change was so very slight as to 
be contested. Admiral (then Lieuten- 
ant) Wilkes tested the point by sound- 
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ings, and came to an adverse conclusion. 
An elevation of the surface of New Zea- 
land over a space of 4600 square miles 
to a height varying at different points 
between one and nine feet, by a violent 
shock on the 23d of January, 1855, seems 
to be better avouched. 

In the oft-cited case of fhe Neapolitan - 
ruin which antiquarians dub the temple 
of Jupiter-Serapis the alternate elevations 
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* and depressions are probably secular. The 
preservation of absolute verticality by the 
remaining columns, and absence of dis- 
location in the pavement on which they 
stand and constructions around them, is 
at war with the allegation that the move- 
ments were due to a cataclysm. 

Could broad changes of level be freely 
referred to earthquakes, the fact would 
be easy of proof in view of the vast num- 
ber of tremors of which we have dates 
and other data. In the basin of the 
Rhine 539 have been recorded since 
the ninth century, and 4620 in the whole 


world in seven years ending with 1857. 
The alterations traceable to any or all 
of these in the relative elevation of land 
and ocean are a trifle to those known to 
have been slowly going on for centuries 
in non-volcanic regions, to say nothing 
of those, incomparably vaster in the ag- 
gregate, chronicled on the stony parch- 
ments of geology. 

A gradual depression of the western 
coast of Greenland, continuous during 
at least the past four centuries over a 
length north and south of six hundred 
miles, is established by incontestable 
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proofs. Another northern peninsula, 
that of Sweden, has been for a longer 
period in process of upheaval. This 
movement covers a line of a thousand 
miles north and south. The rate at the 
North Cape is calculated at five feet in a 
century, diminishing toward Denmark. 
From such facts we may conclude that 
the subterranean forces act with a steady, 
equable and prolonged effort, as well as 
with sporadic and violent blows, and that 
they accomplish more by the former than 
by the latter method. We have seen 
that the two forms of movement may 
coexist without interfering, earthquake 
shocks shooting across areas of uphea- 
val and depression like lightning over the 
plain, as the vast succession of strata en- 
veloping the earth “like the coats of an 
onion” are penetrated by injected clefts. 
Are these forces, various in their man- 
ifestations, complex and distinct in their 
character? Are they all to be’ summa- 
rily ascribed to a molten interior? If so, 
does liquefaction by heat extend to the 
centre of the sphere? Has the shrink- 
ing of the earth from either pole and ex- 
pansion at the equator, productive of a 
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present difference in diameter five times 
greater than the height of the loftiest 
mountains, nothing to do with the erec- 
tion of those mountains, of the long ridges 
they stud, and of the broader and more 
gentle plateaus upon which they stand? 
May not the assigned fluctuation of two 
and a half degrees — granting that to be 
its extreme amount— in the inclination 
of the equator to the ecliptic, perpetually 
changing, as it does, the distance of each 
point on the earth’s surface from its cen- 
tre of gravity, combine with the former 
influence in affecting gradually or sud- 
denly the distribution of land and water? 

The temptation to generalize upon vol- 
canic phenomena and their origin is very 
great: scientific men of the first rank © 
have often yielded to it. But certainty 
will not be approached until the treasury 
of facts shall have been far better filled 
than now. The actual conformation of 
the planet’s surface is yet to be traced. 
Until that be effected the study of the 
forces which have acted, and are still 
seen to be acting, upon it must it 
the bases of precision. 

EpwarD C. BRUCE. 
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HERE is a river singing in between 
Bright fringes of papaw and sycamore— 
That stir to fragrant winds on either shore— 
Where tall blue herons stretch lithe necks, and lean 
Over clear currents flowing cool and thin 
Through the clean furrows of the pebbly floor. 
My own glad river! though unclassic, still 
Haunted of merry gods, whose pipings fill 
With music all thy golden willow-brakes ! 
Above thee Halcyon lifts his regal crest; 
The tulip tree flings thee its flower-flakes ; 
The tall flag over thee its lances shakes: 
With every charm of beauty thou art blest, 
O happiest river of the happy West! 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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I. 

R. AND MRS. ELLIOT were an 

old couple, full of old habits and 
feelings and prejudices, yet they had a 
certain aroma of youth about them and 
were fond of young people. Both were 
endowed with a very large share of world- 
ly prudence, which had had the effect of 
delaying their marriage till late in life. 
Perhaps they had not thought of it soon- 
er; but, at any rate, Mr. Elliot had wait- 
ed till (so far as anything is secure) he 
had a secure competency before he ask- 
ed a cousin of his own, of nearly his own 
age, to marry him. This late marriage 


had given them a long spun-out youth, 


and it had also given them a second 
spring—a spring, but it was not followed 
by summer: winter came hard upon its 
heels. Neither might acknowledge this, 
but both felt it. The Elliots were rich 
in nieces and nephews, among whom 
they were known as “Nelly and John:” 
they might be addressed as Aunt Nelly 
and Uncle John, or as Mr. and Mrs. El- 
liot, but all their young connections, 
speaking of them among themselves, 
called them Nelly and John. Very great 
men are known by their Christian names, 
and very little men and men who are gen- 
erally well liked: if people are not very 
great and not very ridiculous, and are 
generally known by their first names, it 
means that they are lovable. 

John was very gray, and his shoulders 
were bent, and he went about with his 


hands in his pockets in a slow, meditative 


way; and Nelly tied across her forehead 
a row of little rings of brown hair, each 
rather bigger than a sixpence, and sur- 
mounted them with a cap which was 
neither the cap of to-day nor yesterday, 
nor did it look like the ancestor of these, 
else they must have degenerated sadly 
in size and volume; and both had the 
old-fashioned virtue of contentment. 
John stepped about his farm, looking 
well after things, and never thought of 
longing for a sight of the Alps, and Nelly 


found all the excitement she needed in 
her own house and about her own doors. 
But things were growing shadowy to 
them : life looked like a dream, or as if 
made of two ends with the middle omit- 
ted; it had collapsed, and youth and . 
age came together; but to the new gen- 
eration that had sprung up on every 
side of them they appeared most stable, 
natural, and in some respects agreeable 
institutions. 

Nelly never took a direct path to an 
end, and she had a fixed idea that John 
needed to be managed; and she- man- 
aged him accordingly, giving herself a 
deal of unnecessary trouble, as ninety- 
nine out of a hundred managing per- 
sons do: if they would just say what they 
meant or wanted in a plain, straightfor- 
ward way, they would be as near their 
purpose, if not nearer; but then they 
would not have to congratulate them- 
selves on their own superior wisdom and 
dexterity in moulding and directing oth- 
ers, and bringing about the very things 
that ought to be brought about. This 
talent of Nelly’s was utterly thrown away 
on John: he never recognized it, and he 
would have done anything she wanted 
at any time if she had merely stated her 
wishes. That his wife was “ pawkie’’ and 
managed him never occurred to him, 
he was so entirely unconscious of need- 
ing to be managed. Therefore, when 
Nelly said to him one day, “Do you 
think Lizzie Elliot is altogether comfort- 
able at home?” he at once said “ Yes,” 
and said it no more and forgot it at once, 
not having the least idea that anything 
depended from his wife’s question, al- 
though this was her way of throwing 
into his mind a seed which she expect- 
ed to fructify there. 

A week or two after she remarked, 
“Lizzie Elliot is not much needed at 
home.” 

“If you come to that,” said John, 
“there are none of us but might be 
done without.” 
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“Oh, ay,” Nelly said; “but there are so 
many young ones growing up that Lizzie 
is lost among them.” 

“Is she?” he said: “I didn’t know 
that.” 

A little while longer, and Nelly re- 
turned to the charge and brought out 
her meaning in full. “What would it 
be, John,” she said, “to ask Lizzie Elliot 
to stay with us for good and all?” 

“Surely, if you would like it and she 
can be spared at home.” 

“They would have spared her readily 
enough to be married,” said Nelly dryly. 

“But coming here is not being mar- 
ried,” John remarked. 

“No: it’s a deal better than some 
marriages, though.” 

“That's true,” John said. ‘Well, if 
you and she can agree about it, it’s a 
capital plan: she’s a fine lassie.” 

“Yes, she is,” said Nelly; and she 
considered the matter as good as set- 
tled, and that by her tact and ingenuity ; 
but she still had the other parties to the 
agreement to “manage.” However, they, 
or at least Mrs. Elliot and her daughters, 
had seen through Nelly all their days; 
still, being amiably disposed, they were 
always ready to let her go on with her 
winding tactics without appearing to be 
aware of them. 

Lizzie Elliot was her father’s eldest 
daughter, and the only child by his first 
marriage, but this was a fact that had 
been lost sight of in the family: even 
her stepmother seemed to have forgot- 
ten it, and her eldest brother—Jock, as 
he was called to distinguish him from 
the numerous other Johns in the con- 
nection—appeared to be fonder of Liz- 
zie than of his own sisters: there were 
only two years between them, and be- 
tween him and Sibyl there was a differ- 
ence of six years, which might account 
for his preference. Jock and Lizzie were 
great allies: he was only twenty-three, 


but he had already got a good position. 


as sub-inspector of mines, with a pros- 
pect of early promotion. He was clever 
and prudent: every one who knew him 
felt that he would never do a foolish 
thing. 

Lizzie Elliot was old: she had been in 


existence for a quarter of a century; and 
when she said that to herself, it had a 
very solemn sound indeed. More, she 
had had what is called ‘a disappoint- 
ment ;” so at this advanced age and with 
this experience, what remained for her 
but to devote herself to her kindred at 
Stonylea? Her father had ten children 
besides herself, and, looking that fact in 
the face, she had gone for two years to 
the Continent to qualify herself to be a 
governess ; but here was a situation offer- 
ed to her within two miles of her father’s 
door by John and Nelly, of whom she 
had been fond all her life, and who were 
childless. Nelly’s management was as 
much thrown away on Lizzie as on her 
husband. 

What did Miss Elliot do with her “ dis- 
appointment”? Did she leave it behind 
her or take it to Stonylea? She did nei- 
ther. The truth is, she had drowned it 
in pride, and then reduced it to powder 
in a cremation-oven heated by the fire 
of youth. After this, of course, there 
was still the powder to dispose of; and 
she looked at it wistfully, as if it were 
something that did not belong to her and 
could not throw it away: there was sure- 
ly small harm in keeping a little dust. 
In her narrow world it was said she had 
been jilted—not a pleasant way of put- 
ting it. However, more than one man 
had tried to gather up the love that was 
supposed to have been thrown away, but 
without success: for persons to lose love 
which they value is bad, but to have a 
substitute thrust upon them is intolerable, 
at least to some natures. Cremation is 
a process much to be commended in the 
case of a dead love; and when it can be 
done, it is well also to scatter the ashes 
to the winds. 

“So, Lizzie,” said her uncle when she 
arrived, ‘Nelly and you have made a 
bargain, I understand ?” 

“Oh, nothing so business-like as that,” 
said his niece. 

“Then you should,” he said: “it's 
always best to know what you're doing, 
to make a firm bargain. Have you nev- 
er heard that you should count siller 
after your father ?” 


“Yes, I have heard that, but I shouldn't 
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think of doing it: I like to trust peo- 
ple.” 

“Long may it be so, lassie !’”’ said John; 
and probably it would be long. It was 
her nature to trust: even the little packet 
of cremation-powder she had in her pos- 
session had not been able to shake her 
faith in the race, although, as a rule, 
nothing is more effectual to that end. 
Crabbe perhaps goes far enough when 
he makes a jilted woman, in speaking 
to her sister, picture heaven as a place 
“with not a man to meet us there ;” still, it 
is certain that an experience of this kind 
does give faith a terribly rude shake. 


Il. 

A house with only two old people in it 
is apt to be preternaturally tranquil: there 
is a stagnation of sound: when you go in 
it seems as if the sounds were all there, 
if only they could make themselves heard. 
When Lizzie Elliot took up her abode at 
Stonylea, she was the thaw that set free 
the frozen sounds: she was like a breeze 
in the house; and what a delightful thing 
a breeze is in the house or by the way, 


blowing through a book or a picture or 


across a cornfield! The dull sitting- 
room began to wonder what had hap- 
pened: chairs were left out of their places, 
bright - colored work lay about; as often 
as not there was a litter of some kind on 
one or other of the tables; and if John or 
Nelly but happened to sneeze, the sofa 
was whisked from its twenty years’ an- 
chorage by the wall and landed at the 
side of the fire before Nelly had time even 
to think of the difficulties in the way of 
such an arrangement; but she submit- 
ted, and Lizzie always stopped short of 
carrying her innovations too far. 

Nelly’s prime difficulty in housekeep- 
ing was her servant: she only kept one, 
as in any emergency help could always 
be had from the hinds’ houses, which 
were only five minutes distant, or three 
if people were in a great hurry; and in 
such a quiet, methodical family one, Mrs. 
Elliot found, was enough. Enough and 
more than enough was the incumbent 
in possession when Lizzie came to her 
aunt’s assistance: so, at least, Nelly 
thought, with all her ideas stiffened in 
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the moulds of forty years back. Janet 
Paterson, her single handmaiden, seem- 
ed to her the embodiment of modern 
degeneracy. “That girl will ruin her- 
self yet,” she said to Lizzie as Janet pass- 
ed the window, having got an afternoon 
to herself to make some visits among 
her acquaintance: “it is really not re- 
spectable to see a servant dressed up 
in that way.” 

“T like to see a happy face, and she'll 
never be young again,” said Lizzie, speak- 
ing feelingly from the borders of the mel- 
low old age she had reached; “but she 
is certainly striking.” 

“Striking! A girl going out of this 
house dressed in that way is not respect- 
able,” repeated Mrs. Elliot. 

“T think your character and mine will . 
stand it, Nelly,” said her husband from 
his chair, in which he had apparently 
been sleeping. 

Janet had dressed herself in a gown 
the effect of which was white, although 
it had a small blue sprig on it, and it 
was made with all the frills and fur- 
belows of the day; a little black jacket - 
shaped into her waist; a black hat turn- 
ed up with blue and surmounted with a 
white feather; round her neck, secured 
by a velvet ribbon and glittering over a 
rose-pink necktie, was a cross of aqua- 
marine stones set in gold, the gift of one 
of her numerous admirers, a man whose 
income amounted to a pound a week. 
When she showed it to Miss Elliot she 
innocently said she did not know wheth- 
er it was really a good thing or not: good 
or bad, it gleamed below her chin on its _ 
rose-pink nest very prettily. Having for 
the afternoon severed the link that bound 
her to the “ flag” and coiled hair, she had 
let her tresses down in the form of a 
mane: neat little kid gloves and a par- 
asol completed her. She had a round 
face, big blue-black eyes with long eye- | 
lashes, rosy cheeks, and the upright gait 
and bearing of a drill-sergeant, tempered 
with elasticity and grace. Owing to her 
appearance, and also as a pleasant va- 
riety on the prosaic “Janet,” Miss Elliot 
generally called her Hebe; and the gods 
would not have been ill off with such a 
cup-bearer: she gave a strong impres- 
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sion of youth, and an impression of 
strong youth. 

“And if I were to speak to her about 
it,” continued Mrs. Elliot, ‘‘she would 
probably tell me to find another servant 
and she would find another place.” 

“Some might do that,” said Lizzie, 
“but not Hebe: she is a modest, hum- 
ble, biddable little being, I think.” 

“Then get her to dress herself like her 
station,” said Nelly. 

“If ladies make fools of themselves 
with dress, what can you expect of ser- 
vants ?”” asked Lizzie. 

“T have nothing to do with ladies,” 
Mrs. Elliot said, ‘‘but I would like to see 
my servant in a decent gown and with- 
out a feather in her head. Why, I don’t 
think I ever had the courage to wear a 
white feather the youngest day I ever 

saw 

“Once, Nelly, once,” said John sleep- 
ily from his chair: “you were nineteen 
then, and wore a white feather, and not 
a small one.” 

“You have a good memory,” said his 
wife. 

“For some things, Nelly: many a 
thing better worth remembering I have 
forgotten between that and this.” 

Age did not blunt Nelly’s sharp feel- 
ing of gratification, but she merely said 
in a dry way, “I can believe that. Well, 
it was foolish if I did, but I was not a ser- 
vant. Common sense might teach Janet 
not to stick a feather in her head.” 

“Has she common sense?” asked 
John: “it seems to me the most un- 
common kind of sense going.” 

“She never thinks anything about it. 
She likes to dress herself as any other 
girl of her age does—that’s all; and I 
must say I like to see her individuality 
coming out: she is far more picturesque 
and diverting than if she were tamed 
down to regulation habits,” said Lizzie. 
“Oh, I declare there’s papa and Sibyl!” 
she exclaimed, and ran out to meet them 
with a flush of girlish glee not quite in 

. keeping with her time of life. 

“Oh,” cried Sibyl as she came in, “we 
came through the village, and I saw Hebe 
dancing—” A warning look from Liz- 

zie stopped her. “We have had such a 
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capital drive!” she went on, so as not to 
make an awkward pause. 

“What did you say about Janet ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Elliot. ; 

“T saw her as I came through the vil- 
lage,” said Sibyl. 

“Yes, she went away after dinner. 
Has Jock come back?” Lizzie said. 
(Jock had been away on a continental 
tour.) 

“Last night,” said Sibyl. “ He enjoy- 
ed it awfully : you should drink off his ac- 
count of it before the foam dies down.” 

“So I will: is he not coming over ?”’ 

“Oh yes, of course he is. He was 
some weeks at Dresden, your old howff, 
and saw all the pictures and heard no 
end of music, and was at Pilnitz and 
everywhere.” 

“Was he?’ she said in a dreamy, far- 
away kind of way; and she drew Sibyl 
out to walk round the shrubbery. “ How 
soothing the open airis! What were you 
going to say about Hebe? I am fond 
of her, and aunt has taken a prejudice 
against her. I thought if she heard of 
her dancing, it would finish the business.” 

“Well,” Sibyl said, “Hebe had stuck 
her parasol in the hedge, and she was 
dancing in the middle of the road.” 

“Alone, and without any music ?”" 

“Oh no: there was a fiddler, and she 
had plenty of company. I saw her white 
plume shine amid the ranks of villagers.” 

“Poor little Hebe! I'll have to set 
about giving her an advice from time 
to time,” said Lizzie. 

“TI hope it may do her good,” said 
Sibyl. “When are you are coming 
over ?” 

“Not for a day or two: tell Jock to 
come here to-morrow, will you?” 

As Mr. Elliot and his daughter drove 
off, Hebe came in, looking as fresh and 
happy as it was her custom to look. 

“So I hear you have been dancing,” 
her young mistress said to her. 

“Yes.” 

“T think you should not dance on the 
road.” 

“Not dance?” Hebe said in a tone 
of surprise: it was as natural for her to 
dance when she had an opportunity as 
it was for the myriads of gauzy insects 
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that filled the air on that summer even- 
ing to advance and retire, to dart and to 
wheel, in a way that might have given 
valuable lessons to all the dancing-mas- 
ters in Europe. 

“Well, not on the road. Who was 
your partner?” 

“I don’t know,” said Hebe. 

“It might be better not to dance on 
the road with people you don’t know,” 
said Lizzie. 

A grave, puzzled expression appeared 
on Hebe’s face: evidently, the notion of 
stiff decorum of this kind was new to 
her. She was pondering the matter: 
her look was not the look of stupidity or 
of displeasure, but of a person who has 
got something to think of—perhaps like 
what a new professor might wear who 
is making a mental effort in getting up 
a lecture for his students, or like that of 
a naturalist when he has found a new 
beetle. If Lizzie had been on her own 


level, she might have asked for more 
light on the subject; but, however she 
might dress out of her station, she never 
forgot it in intercourse with’ those she 


considered her superiors. 

Miss Elliot had taken a strong liking 
to this girl—why, she could hardly have 
told, probably because of her innocent 
nature and unfailing brightness of spirit. 
At times she was plain-looking and 
almost coarse, and then again her face 
seemed as near beauty as it was possible 
to be; and this was its charm—its con- 
stant variety and mobility. 

Hebe went to bed that night, her rea- 
soning powers not having found rest for 
the sole of their foot regarding the dan- 
cing question; and her young mistress, 
on gaining the sanctuary of her own 
room, took a look at the cremation-pow- 
der, which the mention of Dresden had 
gently agitated, as if it had been the 
ashes of the phoenix meant to come to 
life again; for was not Dresden and its 
surroundings, its treasures for the eye 
and ear, the scene of that short romance 
the extinction of which had landed her 
in old age? She had gone thither to 
study many things, and lived in the 
house of an aunt, a sister of her step- 
mother’s, who was there for the educa- 
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tion of her family, where she met a 
young artist, a countryman of her own, 
who was haunting the “old masters” 
in the picture-galleries. Old masters are 
no doubt very fascinating, but young mis- 
tresses are even more so, as the old mas- 
ters would be the first to admit if their 
opinions could be got at. German gut- 
turals are charming, and so is the crash 
of grand music; but steep all these in 
an atmosphere of love, and what have 
you? Something vastly too good for this 
world, and which consequently won’t keep 
—something that shows like nectar for the 
gods, but which with a little time dulls 
down into excellent domestic beverage 
—good, wholesome, and strengthening, 
but not nectar. However, the nectar was 
taken from Lizzie’s hand while it was yet. 
nectar. After she was engaged to Mr. 
King (that was the artist’s name), and 
her mother and aunt had corresponded 
on the subject, and people generally had 
been duly apprised of the fact, some one 
told her that Mr. King had a betrothed 
already in England. She asked him if 
this was true. 

“Well,” he said, ‘what if it were?” 

“You ought to marry her.” 

“You think so? You mean that?” 

“Yes,” she said with all the coolness 


and dignity she could muster, “if she 


will marry you, and you don't change 
your mind again.” 

“You have considered the thing, and 
that is your advice ?”’ he said. 

“That is my advice,” she echoed. 

“Very well, so be it,” he said ; and they 
parted. 

He went back: to England, and she 
wrote home that the engagement was 
broken off by mutual consent; which 
good-natured people translated as mean- 
ing that she had been jilted. That was 
three years ago now, and since that time 
she had heard nothing of Mr. King. 


Il. 

Jock visited Stonylea next day, and 
gave his sister a full account of his trav- 
els, telling her all about the people she 
had known in Dresden. She listened 
eagerly, but the name she waited for did 
not occur in his narration, and she was 
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disappointed, although she tried to make 
herself think she did not care; but she 
found it difficult to believe a fiction of 
her own making, and it was a fiction, 
however much she might wish it to be a 
fact. 

“ How did Lizzie enjoy your travels?” 
Sibyl asked her brother. 

“Oh, very well; but she is a curious 
creature, Liz: she is what I call notional. 
She is always taking an extra liking to 
something or somebody, without consid- 
ering if it is reasonable or where it is to 
lead her.” 

“Is she? But she is good.” 

“Excellently good, and she is given to 
think every one as good as herself.” 

“There is no one in particular that she 
is making a hobby of just now, is there? 
It won’t do her any harm to think John 
and Nelly as good as gold, and it won't 
injure them.” 14 

“Oh, she entertained me for about 
half an hour last night with the inno- 
cence and beauty and piquancy of the 
servant they have—Hebe she calls her; 
and I looked at the girl and said she 
would make a good figure in a land- 
scape, and was vexed after I had said 
it, thinking it would put her in mind of 
King, and then made bad worse by tell- 
ing her that all her geese were swans. I 
believe King’s good qualities existed no- 
where but in her eyes.” 

“Oh,” said Sibyl lightly, “she has for- 
gotten King long ago: you need not dis- 
tress yourself about that. But I think we 
should go often to Stonylea: I should not 
like her to feel dull.” 

“T’ll go as often as you like when I’m 
at home.” 

Lizzie was not dull, however, nor like- 
ly to be so: she was a young woman of 
energy and resources, and dullness was a 
thing that never entered her head. Be- 
sides, she was in a position of command: 
she was, virtually at least, mistress of the 
situation, and that to a person of energy 
and ability is to be prized. For one 
thing, she was seized with an enthusi- 
asm for educating Hebe: she saw per- 
fections and attractions and possibilities 
about that young person which no one 
else could see. Not that Hebe was with- 
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out admirers: on the contrary, in her own 
class she was quite a belle and attract- 
ed numerous lovers; but Lizzie grudged 
her to the ordinary workingman, and she 
had formed a small romance—not excit- 
ing or sensational by any means, but still 
a plan with the romantic in it. Having 
reached old age herself, she thought what 
a fine thing it would be if she could mould, 
form and to a certain degree educate 
Hebe to be her own peculiar something 
between friend and servant. After a 
time, Lizzie took Jock into her confidence 
as to what she was doing. Jock had been 
at home all his life at Stonylea, and now 
when he had time he very often drove 
one or more of his sisters over. To her 
delight, but rather to her surprise, her 
brother approved of her plan, for he was 
given to check romantic flights in his sis- 
ters, and she had expected him to frown 
on it. 

“There’s no use in speaking of it to 
every one,” she said. ‘If I were to tell 
John, he would say in his quiet way, * Oh, 
ay, try it,’ meaning, ‘ You'll never make 
anything of it;’ and Nelly would put it 
down altogether. I hesitated even about 
telling you, for I thought you would laugh 
at me; but I am glad I did it. I'll go 
on and prosper now.” 

“Always tell me everything,” said 
Jock. ‘But there’s this risk: after you 
have got your maiden moulded, some 
one may snap her up. She may marry, 
and a respectable ploughman reap what 
you have sown. You must be prepared. 
for that risk: she is not without admirers, 
you say ?”” 

“Plenty: everybody admires her but 
you and aunt and Sibyl, and several 
ladies who have been here: they think 
her extra plain-looking.” 

“Beware of labor thrown away, Liz: 
she would not have so many admirers if 
she did not encourage them.”’ 

“I don’t think she'll readily marry any 
suitor she has yet: there are little bits of 
refined taste which crop out in her that 
make me think so.” 

“You should positively interdict fol- 
lowers,” said Jock: “you'll never get a 
girl to attend to lessons that has her 


head filled in that way.” 
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“Oh, but if the ploughman were of the 
kind that moves in glory and in joy upon 
the mountain-side, I should have to let 
her 

“That kind of man came a hundred 
years ago, and he is not due again for 
other nine hundred or so,”’ said Jock. 

“ And his wife might not be very com- 
fortable if he did appear,” said Lizzie. 

“Probably not,” Jock said. “It is a 
queer thing, genius: I dare say it must 
sometimes laugh at the kind of lodgings 
it finds itself in.” 

“Well, I'll go on. I like to watch the 
big blue-black eyes and the smile half 
innocent, wholly shrewd : besides, I feel 
like a demiurge by comparison. She had 
never heard of such a place as France: 
I have a whole world to create in her 
mind.” 

“Do your best,” said Jock, “and let 
me know how you geton. I wish you 
all success.” 

And on a winter night, when they were 
alone, as not unfrequently happened, 
and when John grew dozy by the fire- 
side, and Nelly’s knitting dropped from 
her hand, as it would do at times, Hebe’s 
voice singing to herself in the kitchen 
and her brisk firm footstep moving about 
the house reminded Lizzie to lay down 
her book or work and seize the oppor- 
tunity of giving her a lesson. Hebe 
could read in a way, but Miss Elliot 
aspired to make her do it well, so that 
it would be a pleasure to hear her read 
aloud: she could also write so that you 
could know what she meant, but if she 
were to be friend, servant and secretary 
she must be able to write a decent note; 
and Lizzie labored all through the winter 
most perseveringly, for her heart was in 
her work. But education is not a thing 
of a day, or even of a whole winter, and 
Hebe was not descended from a race of 
scholars. She did not imbibe learning 
as her natural aliment. She never for- 
got anything it was her duty to do in the 
house or out of it; cooking seemed to 
come to her by inspiration ; she was tidy 
and thrifty; her little hands (and they 
were both little and shapely, and had 
the faculty of looking as if they did not 
do much hard or dirty work) could ar- 
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range a knot of ribbon and stick it on 
the thing called a cap which perched on 
the top of her head, and put another knot 
of the same color at her throat, in the 
jauntiest fashion possible: anything that 
hands could do, and that she had seen 
done, she could do. But she was not 
creative, and literature was not her forte. 
Sometimes Lizzie despaired, and almost 
threw up her plan: then she was lured 
on again by the varying expression and 
the open -eyed, open - mouthed wonder 
with which her pupil listened to any bit 
of history or biography or tale told her: 
she was shy and did not ask questions, 
and rarely betrayed her ignorance very 
broadly, but smiled and blushed over it. 

“You forget things horribly, Hebe,” 
her teacher would say: “I don’t know 
what your memory is made of. It is 
worse than aunt’s, and it can’t be old 
age with you. What do you think 
about ?”” 

Hebe smiled and blushed. 

“If you were interested you would re- 
member. Should you not like to know 
all about your own country ?” 

“Oh, I would like,” she said with a 
wistful earnestness that went to the heart 
of her instructress, 

“Well, if you would try to remember, 
there’s nothing to hinder you. Come 
now, what is the capital—that is, the 
chief, the biggest city—of England? I’ve 
told you that every week for three months: 
you should know.” 

Hebe hesitated, afraid to commit her- 
self. 

“Is it Portobello or Coatbridge, do you 
think?’ Hebe had distant relatives in 
these two places, and had heard of them 
consequently. 

She smiled and blushed, and at last 
said ‘‘ Glasgow.” 

Yes, teaching needs patience, especial- 
ly teaching a girl of eighteen who has 
not been accustomed to learn. 


IV. 

“Well,” said Lizzie to her brother, “1 
could not have believed that a creature 
with as much original sense and ability 
as Hebe could have been so ignorant as 
she is; and she has no thirst for infor- 
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mation : she forgets a thing as soon as 


She hears it. It is very curious, for it 


is so delightful to know, and one would 
think she would feel it so awkward not 
to know.” And Miss Elliot gave a few 
details of her efforts. 

“Do you feel much happier,” Jock said, 
“because you know that London is the 
capital of England, and not Glasgow ?” 

“T can’t judge, for I never didn’t know 
that London was the capital of England.” 

“You see,”’ said Jock, “knowledge is 
such a comparative thing. If I were 
talking to a very scientific man, I should 
feel it my wisdom to hold my tongue and 
listen, as Hebe does with you; and like 
her, too, I very likely should not under- 
stand or remember what he said. If the 
scientific man were conversing with an 
angel, he would be in the same fix. No, 
knowledge, information, is not essential ; 
and she has never been within earshot 
of it before, and does not know what 
to make of it. She has sense, you say, 
which you could not give her, and she'll 
pick up knowledge now that she has the 
opportunity.” 

“If it were not that I am fond of her 
I believe I should throw it up,” said 
Lizzie. 

“Perseverance is the thief of time,” 
Jock said laughing. 

“It would need to be the mother of 
invention too, to fix a thing in Hebe’s 
head,” said his sister. 

Miss Elliot persevered, and time at 
least stole away, but not altogether with- 
out some progress on Hebe’s part. 

Midsummer came—that glorious sea- 
son of the year that seems to suit the 
constitution of all living things, and even 
of some to which the idea of life is not 
attached: the very stones look happier 
on a summer day ; the cutting and satiri- 
cal east wind has exhausted itself with its 
heavy spring work, and has gone some- 
where to recruit: pernaps, like certain 
human beings, it may turn over a new 
leaf in other countries, and lead a better 
and more useful life. At any rate, we 
have got quit of a bad subject for the 
time, and with the south wind and sun- 
shine life becomes a luxury and not a 
struggle. 


“Miss Elliot,” said Hebe one day, “a 
man comes here every week selling tea: 
do you want any ?” 

“None,” said Lizzie: “we have a good 
stock laidin. I doubt he'll find it a poor 
business in this district.”’ 


“TI told him nobody here bought tea ~ 


at the door, but he said he had it very 
good and very cheap.” 

“Fifty years ago he might have had a 
chance, but the time is past for selling 
tea in that way. Poor creature! Is he 
old ?” 

““No—young,” said Hebe. 

“Well, next time he comes you can 
give him some bread and milk, and tell 
him that he need not take the trouble of 
calling here again: we don’t want tea.” 

“He'll be here this afternoon,” said 
Hebe: “this is his day.” 

“What is he like?” asked Miss Elliot. 

“Something like a gentleman: if he 
had not come to the back door, I would 
have taken him for a gentleman.” 

“If he had been old I should have pit- 
ied him,” said Lizzie, “ but a young man 
ought to be able to do something better. 
Does he seem weak in his mind ?” 

“He looks weak in neither his mind 
nor his body.” 

Punctual to his time the tea-merchant 
arrived. 

“Do you need any tea?” he asked. 
He had stepped in through the porch, 


_and was standing in the doorway oppo- 


site Hebe. 
“No,” she said, turning round from 


looking at herself in the little glass that 


hung by the window: she had just been 
pinning below her chin a knot of bright 
crimson ribbon, the finishing touch to her 
afternoon toilet, and had seen the wide- 
awake, curls and spectacles of the tea- 
man in the glass by the side of her own 
face. 

“Would you be kind enough to ask 
your mistress?” he said. 

“I’ve asked her already,” said Hebe 
shortly. 

“And what did she say ?” 

“She said she had a good stock of tea, 
and did not want any.” 

“But,” said the man, “a good stock of 
tea is not a stock of good tea: mine is a 
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very superior article, grown in India—a 
new thing in the market, you might tell 
her.” 

“I know she does not want it.” 

“Just be good enough to ask her,” he 
said persuasively. 

“It’s no use disturbing the old lady: 
she does not want tea, I know.” 

“But you need not disturb the old 
lady: tell the young one. You have a 
young mistress, have you not?” 

“How would you feel if you knew?” 
Hebe said, considering the question un- 
called for. 

“Your kitchen is a picture,” said the 
man, leaning against the door and look- 
ing all round. 

And certainly it was a picture. It was 
as pure and bright as hands could make 
it; a dark old massive press stood by one 
wall, a dresser gleaming like cream-col- 
ored satin by another, and above it an 
array of tins burnished and glittering 
like a knight’s armor; there was a fire- 
place where the glow of the tropics was 
encircled by the snowy whiteness of the 
arctic regions ; over the fire hung a ket- 
tle black and shining, and purring like a 
big cat, while it occasionally pushed up its 
lid with a rattle to cool itself. Ona large 
old rug which covered the hearth the 
real cat lay basking and dozing, but at 
the sound of voices it rose, stretched 
itself, and, walking over to the stranger, 
began to rub itself against his legs. 

“Pussy,” he said, “is that girl stand- 
ing there so like a picture kind to you— 
is she?” and he stroked the cat’s head. 
“Does she let you rest yourself when 
you're wearied 

A semipathetic tone in the last ques- 
tion touched Hebe, and she said, “ Are 
you tired?” 

“Very tired, and I have not sold an 
ounce of tea all day.” 

“Why do you not try something else? 
Nobody buys tea at the door, the mis- 
tress says.” 

“The old lady ?” 

“You can come in and take a seat if 
you like, and I'll give you some bread 
and milk.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the man; then 
bending over the cat he said, “She is 
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kind, after all, pussy: I wish I were in 
your quarters.” 

Hebe set a bowl of new milk and some 
scones on the table, and the stranger 
partook heartily. 

“T have not enjoyed any food so much 
for a long time,” he said rising: “many 
thanks. Now, before I go will you just 
put that shawl over your shoulders and 
stand there for a moment?” pointing to 
a spot where the light fell fully. 

The shawl was a Rob Roy tartan, one 
of Hebe’s, which she wore out of doors 
when it was cold, thereby unconsciously 
making herself a very telling object in 
the landscape. She wondered, but took © 
up the shawl and stood as directed, while 
a smile and a blush gathered on her face. 

“Thank you: that will do. I'll call 
again next week.” 

“The mistress said you need not take 
the trouble of calling again,” said Hebe: 
“she told me to tell you that.” 

“It is no trouble,” said he, “and I am 
determined to succeed. Tell her mine 
is a splendid article—a blend of the finest 
Indian teas, such as she'll not get every- 
where. Well, good afternoon : 
thanks. Remember, next week; and 
your mistress will regret it if she does 
not give my tea a trial: it refreshes old 
age and would not hurt an infant.” 


Hebe reported the visit and the mes- 
sage of the tea-man to her mistress. “It 
must have been him I noticed going down 
the road,” said Miss Elliot; “he has quite 
the look of a gentleman. I wonder what 
has brought him to this, or if he is doing 
it for a wager? I have heard of such a 
thing.” 

“But,” said Hebe, “he would not be 
tired and hungry for a wager. I was 
sorry for him: he ate like a man that 
had not seen meat for a week.” 

“Poor creature!” 

“He is coming back next week : he is 
determined to succeed. He says his tea 
is something extraordinary.” 

“Determination is all very well,” Miss 
Elliot said, “if it were a: thing worth 
doing, but he'll never make a business 
of selling tea from door to door: no one 
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can put back the world’s clock. I should 
like to see him,” she said musingly: “let 
me know next time he comes.—Perhaps 
I could get some sort of situation for him, 
and I might judge better what he is fit 
for if I saw him,” she thought. 

But the next time he came Lizzie was 
at her father’s, and the time after she 
was also from home. Mrs. Elliot, how- 
ever, happened to stray into the kitchen 
while he was eating his bread and milk. 

“And who may you be?” she said, 
looking him over through her glasses. 

He rose immediately and said, “I’m 
selling tea, ma’am, and I shall be happy 
if I can supply you.” 

“Well, as you are here I dare say I'll 
have to take a pound, but you needn’t 
come back. I doubt you have made a 
mistake in taking to that business, my 
man.” 

“So people tell me,” he said quite 
briskly, “but a first-class article and 
minimum profits tell in time, and I have 
not a heavy shop-rent nor many shop- 
men to pay.” 

“That's true,” saidtheoldlady. “Well, 


give me a pound of your best.” 


“Many thanks, ma’am. I happen just 
to be sold out of my prime quality to- 
day, but if you can wait till next week 
I'll bring it then.” 

“T can wait,” said Nelly.—‘I could 
wait till next year,” she said to Hebe 
as the man disappeared. “I took it as 
a charity merely.” 

Next week Miss Elliot was at home, 
and Hebe let her know when the tea- 
man came. “Send him in here,” she 
said. She was alone, John and Nelly 
having gone into town that day. She 
turned round from the window where she 
was looking out when she heard the man 
enter the room: he had his hat in one 
hand and the ordered pound of tea in 
the other, she observed. The tea he put 
down on the table near the door, and 
stood there. 

“IT 'sent for you,” she said, “to see and 
speak to you. It seems to me that you 
are wasting time in your present employ- 
ment, and if I could— Good gracious, 
Mr. King!’’ she exclaimed as she came 
nearer and got a full view of him. 
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“Miss Elliot!’ he said in humble low 
tones. 

She stood transfixed for an instant, then 
her impulse was to sweep past him as 
Dido swept past AEneas in the shades, 
but pity held her. 

“How is it that you are reduced to 
this ?”” she said when she had recovered 
from her intense surprise, “or are you 
reduced ?” 

“I am reduced,” he said almost in a 
whisper. 

“But how is it? how is it? You have 
your profession ;” and looking in his 
face she felt the truth flash on her. “Is 
it your eyes,” she said. ‘You did not 
use to wear glasses: has your sight fail- 
ed? Is it that?” 

“My eyes are getting dim,” he an- 
swered. 

“Where is your wife?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered in a 
deep low tone. 

“Oh, how sorry I am for you !—how 
sorry!” and almost unconsciously she 
took his hand and stroked it. “Blind 
and forsaken!” she murmured; “and I 
always pictured you as happy and pros- 
perous ; and that was a kind of happiness 
to me when I had nothing else.” 

“Do you mean to say you have thought 
of me at all ?” 

“T have tried not to think of you, but 
I'll think of you now. You are not to 
go about the country weary and hungry. 
Something must be done. Is it cataract ?” 
she said, looking into his eyes. “I don't 
see anything on them.” 

“No, it’s not cataract,” he said hastily. 
“T think I had better go.” 

“Oh,” she said, “let your wife know: 
if she knew your circumstances she would 
come to you, be sure.” 

“She can’t: she is not in existence.” 

“Dead ?” 

“No: I never had a wife.” 

“Richard!” 

“And I never asked a woman to be 
my wife but once: it was well for her 
that she backed out in time.” 

“Richard !” 

“She would hardly have cared to trav- 
el the country with a blind man.” 

“I can’t bear it,” she said—‘“I can’t 
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bear it;’’ and she sat down as if ex- 
hausted. 

“What can you not bear, Miss Elliot ?” 

“That you should be—should be—” 
and she burst into tears. 

“Tf,” he said hesitatingly—“if I were 
to recover my sight and succeed in my 
profession, do you think it would be pos- 
sible—do you think that we —that is, 
could you marry me yet?” 

“Oh, Richard, you have far more need 


” of a wife when you are poor and blind: 


I could keep a school and you could 
help me: you could be no end of help. 
Think of it.” 

“T don’t understand it,” he said. “You 
were quite ready and willing to part with 
me because some person told you a fool- 
ish story : you surely could not have loved 
me then ?” 

“I thought I should have died.” 

“If I had known or suspected it, Liz- 
zie, I would not have let you go, but I 
was poor, and I believed your love would 
not stand the strain of poverty ; and your 
readiness to break the engagement made 
me sure of it. But now I’m what's call- 
ed a rising artist; and besides, I got a 
legacy lately; so if—" 


“Do you mean to say that the blind- 


ness and the tea is allasham?” exclaim- 
ed Lizzie, starting from her chair. 

“You made the blindness: I never 
spoke of it—” 

“You said your sight was getting dim.” 

“So it was at the moment, but my 
handkerchief could have cleared it. I 
own to the tea, and it has served my 
purpose. I wanted to judge if you cared 
for me at all, and how much.” 

“It was a foolish trick—cruel and un- 
worthy of you.” 

“Not cruel, surely.” 

“Yes, cruel and unjustifiable. What 
will my friends think ?—that you are a 
romantic fool; and they are sufficiently 
angry and embittered against you al- 
ready.” 

“Let them think me a fool: I don’t 
object.” 

“But I object: they must know noth- 
ing of this tea business. I mean my fa- 
ther and John and Nelly, and, above all, 
Jock.’ 
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“Who is Jock ?” 

““My brother, whom I dearly love and 
who loves me; but he is awfully wise 
and prudent, and could not do a foolish 
thing if you were to pay him for it. If 
he heard of the tea-trick, I don't know 
what he would think—not that you were 
fit to be his brother-in-law, I am sure;” 

“Well, what am I to do? where or 
when am I to turn up in my own colors ?” 

“TI can’t tell: it’slikea dream. Have 
you had your bread and milk? Hebe 
said you ate like a famished creature.” © 

“Hebe? that’s classic. When a man 
is hungry and has good food placed be- 
fore him, he would be a greater fool than 
even I am if he didn’t seize the oppor- 
tunity. I had been out sketching since 
early morning. Is Hebe that girl's name? 
I made a sketch of her when I went in.” 

“We have got into the way of calling 
her that: it was impossible to call a crea- 
ture like her ‘ Janet’ always.” 

“Does Jock not think it silly ?”’ 

“Most likely he does: nobody can see 
any attraction in her but myself.” 

“I did. Did she not tell you I asked 
her to stand for her picture ?” 

“No: she would not know what you 
meant. I should like to see her in a 
picture.” 

“T think I'll call on your father to- 
morrow,” said Mr. King. 

“This is Monday,” she said: “let it 
be Thursday. He’ll be from home to- 
morrow and Wednesday. I'll give aunt 
the tea: what am I to charge for it? I 
believe you bought it coming through 
the village?” 

“Yes, I did. Oh, make her a present 
of it: say I always give my customers a 
sample free.” 

“T’ll ask four shillings sixpence, and 
say I told you not to come back.” 

“As tea-man, but when may I come 
as myself?” 

“T don’t know: I must have time to 
think. Where are you living?” 

“Six miles from here, at Grasshill.” 

“Grasshill? Do you know Mr. Sten- 
house there 

“Very well.” 

“Then get him to drive you over when 
you go to my father’s—you couldn't have 
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a better introduction—and don’t say any- 
thing about me at all. The thing is to 
make a favorable impression before they 
know what Mr. King you are. I could 
talk my father over, and even my uncle 
and aunt, but I am afraid of Jock: he’ll 
stand out against you. He sees every 
side of anything, and he never was in 
love: when he is it will be with a woman 
made to order. Now you are to go away: 
as tea-man never come back.” 

She rang the bell, and said to Hebe 
when she came, “Give this man some 
bread and milk.” 

And Mr. King sat down at the corner 
of the kitchen table to his rural repast. 
Miss Elliot appeared and said, “I see 
some hens in the shrubbery, Hebe: run 
and turn them out, will you?” Thenshe 
stood and looked at the wayfaring man, 
and laughed heartily. He came and 
stood beside her. “ Now,” she said, “go: 
Hebe will be here immediately.” 

“That man has not eaten so much this 
afternoon,” said Hebe as she cleared the 
table. 


VI. 


Jock came over to Stonylea the same 
evening: he had been from home for 
some weeks, and had only returned that 
day. 
“Well, Lizzie,” he said, ‘what have 
you been about all this time? You are 
looking well—a trifle pale maybe, but 
bright.” 

“T am very well indeed,”’ she said, and 
relapsed into a silence not usual with her. 

“And how is your pupil Hebe getting 
on ?” 

“Well,” she said, “it is very uphill 
work teaching her: I’m thinking of giv- 
ing it up.” 

“TI wouldn't do that if I were you,” 
said Jock: “I would persevere. You 
would not master a foreign language 
yourself in a few months, and book- 
learning is a foreign language to her.” 

“But 1 would find out if I had any 
aptitude for mastering it, and go on or 
give it up accordingly. People can’t do 
everything, and why waste time on what 
they have no taste for, and may never 
need? I don’t mean ever to part with 
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Hebe if I can help it, but I throw up the 
sponge about her education.” 

“That's always the way with women,” 
said Jock. “They begin a thing with no 
end of enthusiasm, and if it does not suc- 
ceed in a moment, down they throw it.” 
He spoke with displeasure in his voice. 

“But, Jock, be reasonable,” said his 
sister. ‘‘ Hebe is a first-rate servant, and 
as bright and happy as a human being 
can be: she'll be of far more use in a 
house than a score of people who can 
read and write to perfection—in fact, lit- 
erary servants are a bore—and what's 
the use of forcing the little creature to 
learn what she doesn’t care for?” 

“Was it not your scheme to make her 
a companion for yourself?” 

“Yes it was, but I have changed my 
mind: I think she'll be as happy and 
more useful as she is.” 

“There’s something new in the wind: 
what’s your next hobby to be ?” 

“But if you are really interested in 
Hebe’s education, I think it may possi- 
bly be taken up by different hands. She 
has had the /i/ustrated London News 
sent to her several times lately, and I 
saw a Tauchnitz edition of David Cof- 
perfield \ying in the kitchen: if he is 
a literary youth who sends these things, 
and expects sympathy in his tastes, I 
doubt he'll come up against a dead wall. 
I told her whoever gave her that book 
should come and read a chapter of it to 
her every night: that’s the only way she'll 
ever get through it.” 

“She surely could understand a book 
like David Copperfield?” 

“Oh yes, if it were read to her, but 
she could not read it. I wonder who 
sends it? He does not come here, or I 
should have seen or heard of him.” 

“Did you not ask her ?”’ 

“No: I did not feel I had any right 
to ask, and I can trust her fully. If she 
had not brought the paper to me to ex- 
plain the pictures, I should not have known 
of them.” 

“ Did the pictures interest her ?” 

“Greatly. You should see her vary- 
ing expression and color when you are 
telling her anything she is interested in: 
she always charms me.” 
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“If I were you I would go on: I would 


drive pegs into her mind to hang infor- 


mation on, so that she wouldn’t forget. 
Tell her that these pictures are made in 
London, and she would remember that 
London is the capital. See, there’s some 
gloves I brought for you: if you were to 
give her a pair of them and tell her they 
were bought in London, that would be 
another peg. I think I could be a good 
teacher.” 

“I don’t doubt you would. Many 
thanks for the gloves—a whole dozen 
—but they are far too fine for Hebe: 
we must remember her station.” 

“To be sure,” said Jock. “I didn’t 
think of that,” 

“T said to Hebe one day that the par- 
lor would be the better for some pictures 
to lighten it up, and instantly I saw the 
dawn of a great idea in her face, and she 
said in a flushed, hesitating way, ‘ Would 
my pictures not do if they were put in a 
frame?’ Poor little Hebe! I could have 
kissed her on the spot, but it doesn’t do 
to confound ranks.” 

“No, it doesn’t do,” said Jock, “but 
you have not told me what your new 
hobby is.” 

“Wait till it is set fully agoing.”” 

“Don’t expect my sympathy for it: I 
can’t take things and people up and throw 
them down as you do.” 

“TI take them up, but .I don’t throw 
them down. One may change one’s 
opinion as to the wisdom of a course of 
action, and that’s all I have done.” 

She had certainly donethis. The truth 
is, the cremation-powder had the same 
properties as the ashes of the phoenix: 
itwas kindling up and beginning to glow 
with all the color and beauty of the life 
that had seemed extinct, but was not. 
The necessity for Hebe as a prop and 
comfort in old age was disappearing. 

Mr. King improved his introduction to 
the Elliots into a pretty intimate acquaint- 
anceship, and as he was densely igno- 
tant of Dresden, he was not for a mo- 
Ment suspected of being the original 
Mr. King; so that prejudice did not ar- 
tay itself against him; and thus, having 
a fair field, he soon won plenty of favor. 


Jock and Sibyl took him over to Stony- 
Vou. X1X.—12 
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lea and introduced him to Lizzie as an 
acquaintance they were rather proud to 
have made, and he and Miss Elliot went 
through the introduction with a gravity 
that left nothing to be desired. Mr. King 
was of opinion that the time was ripe 
for revealing their plans, but Lizzie 
thought differently: she was still afraid 
of Jock, and she felt that by meeting as 
strangers she and Mr. King were getting 
deeper in the mire than ever. Her broth- . 
er would think the artist positively silly 
and not capable of conducting the erdi- 
nary affairs of life, for Jock was not ro- 
mantic, and would have no patience with 
stratagems in love, whatever he might 
approve of in war. Mr. King, however, 
not being possessed by the same love or 
fear or reverence for Jock as his sister was, 
things were likely to come to a crisis, 
whether she approved or not, when a 
light thrown suddenly up revealed her 
brother to Lizzie as a man who could 
commit an error of judgment, and who 
was subject to weakness like his fellow- 
mortals. 

She had been pondering matters one 
afternoon, and feeling very happy and a 
little perplexed, when she went to the 
kitchen to speak to Hebe. She stopped 
at the door and in half-dumfoundered 
tones said, “Jock!” 

There unquestionably was the prudent, 
wise sub-inspector of mines standing on 
the hearth, his arm lying over Hebe’s 
shoulder and his face bent down over 
hers. 

“Jock! Hebe! Maud Miiller! it is, and 
hadn’t ought to be!” hurriedly exclaim- 
ed Lizzie all in a breath. 

“It had ought to be, and it is,” said 
Jock determinedly. 

Hebe in her gown of white effect and 
her crimson ribbons was looking down 
at her little hands, anxiously pulling the 
corner of her muslin apron; the round 
open face was perfectly pale, where in 
general it was rose-pink; her under lip 
hung down slightly and quivered; her 
big blue-black eyes were dewy, and she 
said, ‘It wasna me, Miss Elliot: I’ve often 
told him I am no match for him.” 

Lizzie thought she had never seen her 
look half so attractive: the grief and joy 
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and fear blended in her face were a sight 
which she only wished Mr. King could 
have seen, having an eye to her lover’s 
reputation. 

“You are a match for any man in the 
county, Hebe,” Jock. said, drawing her 
close to him. “And you are mine as 
sure as my name is Jock Elliot; and 
‘wha daur meddle wi’ me’ ?” 

“I would not take him, Hebe, if I were 

- you: he’ll do nothing but drive pegs into 
your mind, and bother you with spelling 
and grammar.—You'll carry on her edu- 
cation, Jock ?” said his sister, laughing. 

At that moment the back door opened 
and Uncle John entered: he stood an 
instant and surveyed the group, then 
passed into the parlor without a word; 
but after tea he asked his nephew to go 
out and look at something with him, and 
then made use of the opportunity he had 
made. 

“Now, Jock,” he said, “yon I saw in 
the kitchen is to go no further: it is to 
stop at once. That girl is no wife for 

ou.” 

“I am the best judge of that,” said 
Jock with hauteur. 

“No, you are not,” his uncle said: 
“you are no judge at all. If you were 
to marry that girl, you would repent it 
to the end of your days. Take her youth 
from her, and what have you left? Be 
prudent and be advised.” 

“Time will take the youth from her 
and me too, and prudence may be carried 
too far,” said Jock. 

His uncle winced. “Why,” he said, 
“she is nothing but a bright little animal : 
if she were a kitten she would run round 
after her tail. I'll never consent to it, 
Jock.” 

“So be it,” said Jock. “It’s a point 
on which no man shall dictate to me.” 

When Nelly heard of the matter from 
her husband she said, *‘ Impossible! Jock 
marry a little vain, silly, flirting servant- 
girl! I'll set her to write a letter to him, 
and it will give him a fright: it will hard- 
ly be the thing he would like to see from 
his wife's hand. But his father and moth- 
er will prevent it: he can’t be allowed to 
ruin himself.” 

Jock was the favorite nephew of John 


and Nelly. Hebe did not write, how- 
ever: she had sense enough not to com- 
mit herself where she knew she was aw- 
fully wanting; but if she had, the illiter- 
ateness of her production would only have 
seemed to Jock another claim for extra 


tenderness: there was actually not the ~ 


shadow of a crevice in his mind through 
which the imprudence and folly of his 
intentions could gain admittance. 
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Except Lizzie, all Jock’s kindred toa 
man and woman opposed his wishes; 
and her consent was negative: she said 
nothing—she would not take the respon- 
sibility of encouraging him, although she 
could not see the matter in the ruinous 
light that the others did—but then she 
was fond of Hebe. Beside this the tea- 
trick looked rational—a thing which, if 
it had come to Jock’s knowledge, she had 
felt sure he would have thought betrayed 
a romantic silliness incompatible with the 
steady earning of a respectable livelihood. 

And there is no doubt that this affair 
of his smoothed her own way consider- 
ably: the opposing forces were all en- 
gaged in doing battle with him; and 
when Mr. King, having used every means 
to gain the suffrages of her kindred and 
wipe out the past, revealed himself and 
his proposals, the decision upon them was 
left to Lizzie herself, and she having al- 
ready decided he had no farther trouble 
or anxiety. 

Jock merely looked at his sister and 
said, “The new hobby.” 

“See that you don’t tire of the old one, 
Jock,”’ she said. 

“Never, Lizzie,” he said—‘ never.” 

“ But, Jock, three, five, ten years after 
this, how will you enjoy phonetic spelling 
and grammar not quite what it used to 
was ?” 

“They'll be dear to me for her sake,” 
said Jock with strong feeling.. 

“Amen!” said Lizzie. 

Jock did not think of lifting the lowly 
flower out of its bed and sending it to a 
hot-house, where the growth of the near- 
ly-invisible shoots of learning might be 
forced to a kind of maturity: he meant 
that to be a gradual, natural process, ac- 
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complished by himself; but if he had, he 
would have found that Hebe had a mind 
of her own, and had decided to fulfill 
her engagement to Mr. Elliot; which 
might indicate either that she had a 
sound conscience or groveling tastes. 

Jock did not like it, but his sister per- 
suaded him not to interfere. ‘Just let 
Hebe and me jog on together for the 
time: we have always been good friends, 
and we'll be better ones now,”’ she said. 

The other relatives hoped that his 
submitting to this was a sign that the 
thing might possibly be broken off yet. 
His uncle John was so moved by the dis- 
tress of the parents, and so sure that his 
nephew was preparing misery for him- 
self by this mesalliance, that he private- 
ly offered Hebe five hundred pounds if 
she would refuse to marry him and go 
to America, where a brother, her only 
near relative, was settled, and had re- 
peatedly asked her to come to him. 

Poor little Hebe was hard pushed: her 
color came and went—which from much 
practice it was pretty good at doing—and 
she said, “I’m not marrying him for 
money, and I'll not refuse him for money : 
money is nothing to me, not if it were 
five thousand pounds.” — 

Could anything more be done? No 
pecuniary lever could be brought to bear 
on Jock: he was independent. 

Lizzie’s marriage-day was fixed for the 
eleventh of December, but as Hebe could 
neither stay at Stonylea when her time 
of service was ended, nor be received at 
his father’s house, Jock determined that 
his marriage should take place on the 
eleventh of November, the day that his 
bride would leave her “ place” with her 
little wooden chest, and her half year's 
wages in her hand. It was to be a mar- 
riage stripped of all externals, such as 
trousseau, presents, wedding - garments, 
bridesmaids, wedding - guests, speeches, 
congratulations, old shoes, etc..etc. Jock 
laughed these things to scorn: it was 
the first time he had ever given his 
friends a moment's anxiety, and he was 
sorry for it, but he could not help it if 
they were unreasonable. 

Hebe went about her duties as usual, 
doing everything well and neglecting 
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nothing, but she did not sing as had been — 
her wont, and her face was not so blithe — 
as it was its nature to be. Her master 
and mistress were not magnanimous 
toward her: if there was blame in the 
matter, surely it belonged to their own 
nephew, and not to their servant-girl, 
but they made her feel the weight of 
their displeasure ; not John so much, who 
merely ignored her entirely, as Nelly, who 
snubbed her at every turn. It was net 
like them, but good people can do un- 
worthy things. 

The bustle of the harvest-time had 
been got over, and Miss Elliot had gone 
to pass some days at her father's house, 
Mr. King being there also. It was a 
dark, murky Sunday night: John and 
Nelly had returned from church, and 
Hebe had taken the dinner-tea which 
was the Sunday fare into the parlor, and 
had sat down at the kitchen fire with her 
feet on the fender and her thoughts on 
Jock. She had not seen him for a fort- 
night, and she was sad: she was think- 
ing if it was for his good to marry her. 
Would she be a drag on him? and in 
time would he tire of her and despise 
her for her low origin and want of edu- 
cation, as his uncle had told her? Her 
eyes filled with tears, and she took the cat 
upon her lap and stroked it, if soshe might 
find comfort; and pussy had a very sooth- 
ing effect on-her and she on pussy: it 
climbed up and rubbed its fur on her 


‘face, and purred as much as to say, 


“You and me against the world, Hebe!” 
then in loving trust it curled itself up or 
her knee and composed itself to sleep. 
She drew Jock’s last letter from her pock- 
et and read it over the cat's head: it was 
written, or rather half printed, in big 
round text, for the writer knew if he 
wrote in his usual way Hebe would not 
be able to read it; and what will a man 
not do who is infatuated and shuts his 
eyes to causes and consequences? It 
was short, for when a letter is half print- 
ed in big, distinct type it checks the in- 
dulgence of imaginative flights or poet- 
ical quotations, and even assurances of 
undying affection, were the writer ever 
so inclined to these. Jock’s letter was 
short, but it appeared satisfactory tg the 
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person to whom it was written, for her 
face cleared and she kissed the paper on 
which it was written; which must be a 
genuinely natural thing to do, for Hebe 
had never read a novel in her life, nor 
ever had an opportunity of seeing a sim- 
ilar action performed. 

She was still meditating on its con- 
tents when the back door opened with- 
out causing her to look up, as the man 
who attended to the horses came ev- 
ery night for the key of the granary, 
and she did not doubt that it was he as 
usual; but she started up and pussy fell 
from her lap in a hurry when a heavy 
hand grasped her arm and two men 
with crape over their faces stood beside 
her. 

“What do you want?” she asked, for 
so ignorant was she of the usages of 
housebreakers that the crape on their 
faces had no meaning for her. 

“If you are quiet and say nothing 
we'll not hurt you,” said one of the men, 
“but speak a word and I’ll blow your 
brains out ;” and he showed a revolver. 

“Bring her with you, Jim,” the other 
man said, striding out of the kitchen 
into the front lobby; and Hebe found 
herself hurried into the dining- room, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Elliot were still sit- 
ting at table. They both rose in alarm. 

“Has anything happened?” Mrs. El- 
liot asked. 

“Not yet,” said the man.—" Now, old 
gentleman, tell me where your money is 
or I'll shoot you where you stand ;” and 
he held his pistol near Mr. Elliot’s head. 

“Very well, shoot,” said John quietly. 

“Oh, good men,” cried Mrs. Elliot, 
taking out her purse, “what will you 
take to go away? I'll give you—” The 
man snatched the purse from her hand, 
while his mate secured her husband's 
watch. 

“Tie him in his chair, Jim,” the lead- 
er said, “and I'll hold the women.” 

The man produced strong cord and 
bound John hand and foot, he making 
no resistance. 

“Now the old lady, Jim,” said the 
man, keeping hold of Hebe. 

Nelly was powerless with terror by 
this time. 
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“You'll pay for this night’s work yet, 
you villains !"’ said John when he saw his 
wife secured with cords, and writhed at 
his own helplessness. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
said the ruffian.—* Now,” he said to 
Hebe, “lead on to the old gentleman's 
rooms. We'll break open his desk if we 
can’t find a key, and if you try to play 
us false, this is ready ;” and he held up 
his weapon. 

Hebe took a small kitchen-lamp in 
her hand and ascended the stairs before 
them : there was no light in the lobby or 
passages. When she reached the head 
of the stairs she opened a door and went 
in, and stood till they followed her. 

“This is a very dark passage,” she 
said, “but it is not narrow: we just go 
right to the end of it, and then—” At 
that instant the light disappeared from 
her hand, she slipped back, and before 
the men had time to think or move she 
had the door shut and locked upon them. 
It was a strong door and a strong lock. 

“They can’t break it open in less than 
ten minutes,” she thought. She flew 
down the stairs like a bird: the front 
door was locked and barred and chain- 
ed, but her fingers served her well. In 
an instant she was out. The gate of the 
shrubbery was fastened too: she tore it 
open, and away down through the dark- 
ness and the mud she ran like a hare to 
the hinds’ houses, losing her slippers by _ 
the way. Bursting in at the first door, 
she had only breath to gasp, “ There are 
robbers in the house: they may kill Mr. 
Elliot.” It being Sunday night and sup- 
per-time, the men were all in their own 
houses: they did not stop to speak or 
think, but snatched up a pitchfork or a 
poker, whichever came first, and rushed 
in a body to the house. 

John and Nelly sat looking at each 
other from the chairs which they could 
in nowise leave. The house-doors were 
both wide open, and a cold draught swept 
through the house. 

“Some one went out,” said John. 

“The doors are all open at least,” said 
Nelly. 

“T hear nothing,” said John: “what 
can they be doing, the rascals?” 
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“Be glad you are not shot,” said his 
wife philosophically. 

“There would have been some satis- 
faction in being shot, but to be tied like 
a sheep in my own house!” groaned 
John. 

The robbers were not tied, but they 
were trapped, and had the satisfaction 
of cursing their own simplicity and stu- 
pidity. They struck a match, and found 
there was no outlet from their prison but 
the door: it was a bath-room, and light- 
ed from the roof, which was high, and to 
try to climb the walls was hopeless : from 
top to bottom there was nothing that 
either a hand or foot could lay hold of. 
Their only chance was to break open the 
door, which they could have managed in 
time, but they had not time: many feet 
were on the stairs, and voices discussing 
what had better be done. Some consid- 
eration was needed before opening a door 
upon two desperate men armed with a 
revolver. 

A minute or two after the farm-ser- 
vants Hebe came on the scene again 
with a coil of ropes in her hand. “I no- 
ticed them in the barn yesterday,” she 
said, “and brought them in to tie the 
men. Maybe you should just watch the 
door, and let them be where they are till 
the police come.” 

This suggestion was approved of and 
adopted: half a dozen men planted them- 
selves on the stairs; one was sent off on 
horseback for the police, and another for 
Mr. Elliot’s brother, both spreading the 
news as they went; and people being all 
at home and unemployed, the population 
of the district set in for Stonylea, and in 
a short time a congregation was gather- 
ed not much inferior in numbers to those 
drawn by Messrs, Moody and Sankey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot were well known 
and respected, and, besides, such an 
outrage had not been heard of in the 
district within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant. 
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Having posted her sentinels, Hebe 
hastened to the relief of her master and 
mistress: her face was bright from ex- 
ercise and excitement, and, the danger 


being over, only a very strong sense 
of propriety enabled her to suppress a 
hearty laugh, the situation was so nov- 
el and, as it struck her, comic. She cut 
the cords that bound Mr. Elliot, and he 
stood up a free man. “You have done 
well the night, lassie,” he said. 

“Have I?” she said a little surprised : 
she did not know that she had displayed 
the valuable qualities of resource, pres- 
ence of mind and quick and deft exe- 
cution. Even Nelly, when she looked 
at her own wrists showing the marks of 
the cord that had bound them, felt that 
Hebe was of use for something more 
than flirting and dressing herself, but 
she did not say so: in actual life people 
who fully and frankly confess their mis- 
takes and make amends for them are 
fewer than in print or on the stage. 

Mr. Elliot and his two daughters, Liz- 
zie and Sibyl, with Mr. King, arrived at 
Stonylea at the same moment as the 
police, and Mr. King had the pleasure of 
assisting to capture and secure the burg- 
lars and divesting them of their crape 
veils: he must have seen on that occa- 
sion some heads and some expressions 
of face and postures of limb that could 
not fail to be useful to him in his art. 
The two men were carted off by the 
police to the nearest county jail, there 
to await their trial. 

By nine o'clock Stonylea was left to 
its usual quiet again, and John and Nel- 
ly had quite recovered their customary 
tranquil state of mind. Hebe went about 
her business of attending to the unex- 
pected guests who were to remain over 
the night. She had got everything done, 
and was speaking to Miss Elliot, when 
suddenly she said, “Oh!” drew her hand 
across her eyes, the color went out of her 
face, and she fell back in a dead faint. 
Lizzie caught her, and in a minute or two 
she was able to get to a sofa. Properly 
speaking, Jock ought to have been at 
hand at this crisis, but he was not, being 
from home at the time. Poor little Hebe! 
Though she did belong to the working 
classes, she was not quite made of iron, 
but she treated her weakness lightly, and 
said she would be all right in the morn- 
ing. And in the morning she scrambled 
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up to her work, although Lizzie arrived 
very early on the scene to do it; and 
even Mr. King, who had been out with 
the dawn, came in by the back door and 
said that as a small return for the capital 
milk and scones she had given him, he 

‘would light the kitchen-fire, having, ac- 
cording to his own account, a special gift 
in lighting fires. She looked athim and 
said, ‘I was as sure as anything that you 
were the tea-man, but I did not like to 
Say it.” 

“Set off to your bed again, Hebe,” 
said Miss Elliot: “with the tea-man and 
Sibyl to help me I'll surely get through 
your work. Come, run away.” 

Feeling weak and queer, the girl obey- 
ed orders. 

“Now,” said Lizzie as she covered her 
up comfortably, “just lie there and divert 
yourself till you are really able to rise.” 

“Miss Elliot,” she said, “what way do 
you sometimes call me Hebe and some- 
times Maud ?” 

“Ask Jock,” said Lizzie. “I have 
nothing more to do with your education ; 
besides, it’s the Scripture rule, what wo- 
men don’t know they are to ask their 
own husbands at home.” 

“But he’ll maybe not know, either.” 

“Have you really the impudence to 
think there is anything that Jock doesn’t 
know? Saint Paul couldn’t have be- 
lieved it, and he made his arrangement 
for a case of the kind;” and she bent 
over her and kissed her cheek. Hebe 
turned round with dewy eyes and a sense 
of complete rest, such as she had not 
had since she had wakened out of child- 
hood: the womanly caress gave her a 
feeling of sisterhood and home that Jock 
might have been jealous of. 

“How my brother determined to mar- 
ry that girl is to me the oddest thing I 
could imagine,” Miss Elliot said to Mr. 
King when she went back to the kitchen. 

“Well,” said Mr. King, who was busy 
breaking sticks, “I don’t see that at all : 
if I had not been previously pre-engaged 
to the former lady the day before, I think 
I should have fallen in love with her too.”" 

“IT can fancy that part of it, for I fell 
in love with her myself, and I can sup- 

pose you would have carried it out: you 


have the artistic temperament. I am 
quite prepared for you doing a daftlike 
thing. But Jock! It is so unlike him: 
he is so intensely practical.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t a practical man 
marry a practical woman? It is most 
appropriate.” 

“If you had been all your life under 
bondage to Jock’s good sense, as I have 
been, you would enjoy it more—oh, you 
would enjoy it!’ and she laughed mer- 
rily. ‘Why, it’s little more than six 
months since Hebe was dancing on the 
road to the sound of a fiddle with people 
she had never seen before; and he knew 

Hebe'’s illness was of brief duration. 
The Elliots felt under obligation to her, 
but it was an obligation they would very 
willingly have paid off with a twenty- 
pound note, that being a sum suitable to 
the position in life of the girl; but with 
all her managing talents, Nelly could not 
manage this: her servant would not allow 
that she was under any obligation, far 
less accept a reward. “I did nothing,” 
she said: “I only turned the key of the 
bath-room door: anybody could have 
done that.” 

Neither had Mrs. Elliot ever been able 
even to get her nephew to listen to her 
at all on the subject of his misplaced 
fancy ; so, there being nothing else for 
it, she gave in to her husband's proposal 
that they” should let the marriage take 
place in their house. Jock did not ac- 
cept the offer as a favor, nor with the 
gratitude his aunt expected: he merely 
said, “ Very well: it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me where I am married.” 

And at Stonylea it was. Hebe’s bear- 
ing on the occasion would have been 
characterized as dignified if she had been 
a Howard, although it was merely the re- 
sult of feeling herself among people who 
thought her an intruder into their family : 
Jock and Lizzie were her only loving 
friends among the Elliots. 

When Jock bade his sister good-bye 
as they went away, he said, “ When we 
come back you'll find she knows the 
name of the capital of England, and of 
some other capitals too: there’s nothing 
like practical geography.” 
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material to work on, the scholar made 
rapid progress unconsciously. She had 
much good sense and very good natural 
dispositions — things which Jock always 
believed he had discerned in her before 
he made up his mind to fall in love; and 
very possibly it might have been so, for 
was it not his business to inspect mines ? 

When they returned, Mr. and Mrs. 


| King presented Jock with a picture of 


his wife in a Rob Roy shawl. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ BLINDPITS.’ 


FEB, 1877.] 
i “Be careful, Jock: don’t break her 
like heart driving in pegs.” 
in: Had Hebe overheard these remarks? 
: With all her calmness and self-posses- 
_ sion, she was no sooner in the carriage 
oak than she fairly broke down. “I am so 
ignorant !”” she sobbed. 
hes “So am I,” said Jock, “but we can 
ave learn together.” 
ou And ever after he always bracketed her 
eis and himself together, nor ever attempt- 
six ed direct teaching ; but having excellent 
the 
ple 
ew 
on. 
er, 
= GOD'S GRACE TO ADAM+ 
- OUR hundred two and thirty weary years 
- Our father Adam slaked with sweat and tears 
“ The thorny crops of earth’s accurséd soil. 
7 At last, worn out with centuries of toil, 
* He sought a pillow for his tired head, 
There to lament in anguish and in dread, 
ve As over all the misery he thought 
le Which by his cwn transgression should be wrought, 
me? Till mere affliction seemed his vital breath. 
ed Then to his side he called his third-born, Seth: 
“a “Son, of thy service I have instant need. 
be I bid and pray thee to the angel speed — 
ke Who has the gates of Paradise in ward, 
me And guards the tree of life with two-edged sword. 
ih Say to the seraph that I grieve to live: 
jl Implore him by the holiest Name to give 
> The precious oil of mercy, God's last grace, 
. He promised when He drave me from His face. 
i The way, unused, lies eastward through the vale; 
- Yet, lest thou err, pursue a blighted trail 
<i Thy parents’ sinful feet made long ago, 
. Where never herb nor blade of grass will grow.” 
The son sets forth, and by the blasted track, 
4 His parents’ road to exile, follows back, 
And finds the angel standing at the gates. 
re In eager haste his errand Seth relates: 
ie The angel listened mute, then bade him gaze 
- Through the half-open gateway. In amaze 
f And awe Seth nearer drew, and bent his head 
g Within those portals, closed to human tread. 


* See Fauriel, Hist. de la Poésie Provengale, vol. 1. ch. viii. 
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Before him Eden's’ forfeit realm unrolled 

In beauty unimagined and untold— 

Of verdurous expanse, with blossoms bright, 

Of soft umbrageous gloom, of scent and light, 
With song of countless birds, and murmurous flow 
Of four great rivers, separating slow 

Their devious course from one parental spring. 
But in the midst there stood a ghastly thing: 
Beside that limpid fount a tree he spies 

Whose topmost branches seemed to touch the skies: 
It owned nor leaf nor bark, but, gaunt and white, 
A sapless skeleton the place did fright. 

Of Eve’s and Adam’s sin it told the tale: 

Its boughs had borne the fruit of human bale. 
Seth guessed the secret of its grim estate, 

And turned away in sadness from the gate: 

That glimpse of Paradise vouchsafed him naught 
Of yea to the petition which he brought. 


“Go look again,” the seraph said. “ Perchance 
May some more hopeful token meet thy glance.” 
Seth heard and went: about the trunk despoiled 
A monstrous ‘snake in slimy spirals coiled. 

The mortal, shuddering, closed his eyes and fled. 
“Nay, go and look once more,” the angel said. 
Slowly he went, bereft of hope; but, lo! 

In swaddling garments white as morning snow, 
An Infant sat upon the tree and wept. 

Seth, wonder-stricken, to the threshold crept, 
And gazed in rapture, beauty so divine 

Around that pure, foreknowing brow did shine. 
Then musing to the guardian he returned, 

Nor yet the answer to his quest discerned. 
“This,” said the angel, “is God’s only Son, 
Who from His love unfathomed has begun 

To weep thy father’s and thy mother’s crime: 
His sacred tears, in fullness due of time, 

By Infinite compassion shall efface 

The stain they have bequeathed unto their race. 
’Tis He who to thy grieving sire will send 

The oil of mercy, and his penance end.” 


The angel spake, and from the Saviour took 
The blesséd unction; with benignant look 
Upon the man the precious gift bestowed, 
Then silent pointed to the backward road. 
Bearing these new-found treasures in his breast, 
The hope of pardon and the pledge of rest, 
Home through the vale of Hebron hastened Seth, 
With God’s long-promised boon to Adam—death ! 
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RAILROAD REFLECTIONS. 


HERE have been times within the 


memory of men still living when. 


an interest in and connection with rail- 
roads seemed to affix something like a 
stain upon the reputation. The little 
pocket railroads of New England may 
have been considered comparatively in- 
nocent diversions. It is to be hoped, for 
instance, that those who share with the 
writer the misfortune of owning, after 
years of prudent expenditure and care- 
ful hoarding, a few shares in such en- 
couraging corporations as the Vermont 
Central or the Vermont and Canada do 
not suffer in fame as bitterly as in for- 
tune. It is agreed on all sides that in 
New England people must get about. 
But you are expected to ride through the 
West on a horse of another color. In 
that remote past of which I am speaking 
the project of opening a new road through 
Kansas, the attempt to lay a second track 
in Michigan, the thought of running a 
narrow-gauge tramway up Mount Shasta, 
were spoken of as if they were rank of- 
fences and smelt to Heaven. 

Perhaps they did, but I trust Heaven 
remembered what earth for the time for- 
got—that ours is a great country. Far 
be it from me to maintain that those men 
—capitalists and engineers—who project- 
ed, surveyed, built and maintained the 
great roads of the Great West are any- 
thing but scoundrels of the first water. 
Whether they gained or lost by their ras- 
cality, they shall have no quarter from 
this quarter. If they made money, they 
are bloated bondholders: if they lost, 
they are baffled villains. In either case 
let them be anathema. But when from 
Altoona you are writhing over the Alle- 
ghanies, creeping in tortuous curves up 
the mountain - sides; when the train is 
doubling upon itself, crawling along a 
shelf dug out of the mountain, and you 
look shuddering down a great gulf fixed 
hundreds and, for aught it serves you, 
millions of feet beneath you; when you 
are softly and smoothly gliding hour after 


hour—one might almost say, day after 
day—across the rich plains of Illinois or 
the green and gently-rolling prairies of 


‘Iowa, along the bosky banks of the Mis- 


souri, over the boundless and boundless- 
ly-fertile levels of Kansas, through the 
leprous, loathsome wastes of the Bitter 
Deserts, beating down the battlements 
of the Rocky Mountains, conquering 
the crests of the Sierras, cleaving the 
green billows of the Sacramento Valley, 
and safely, swiftly, serenely gliding up to 
the very threshold of the Golden Gate 
that bars the Western World,—you for- 
get to utter maledictions upon the knaves 
who have carved their dishonest fortunes 
out of the work, and have only power to 
marvel at the boldness of its conception 
and the grandeur of its execution. 

For if there were to be no railroads, it 
was on the whole rather an impertinence 
in Columbus to discover America. What 
is the use of a country sprawling out from 
Maine to California, from Mackinaw Bay 
to the Florida reefs, if you are to spend 
all your life in walking over it? Our 
glory is our grief. Our magnificent dis- 
tances have slain their thousands. Moun- 
tain and forest and desert are strewn with 
the bones of men, women and children 
who have grappled with their greatness 
and fallen in the struggle. It is only 
when steam and science have conquer- 
ed time and space that our great country 
becomes truly our own. It is only when 
time and space remain in spite of steam 
and science that we see how truly great 
our country is. 

The broad flat lands of the Platte River 
were evidently graded originally for rail- 
roads. To the Eastern eye, accustomed 
to limitations, they stretch out endlessly 
far. The train that bears you on seems 
aware of the majesty of space. It scorns 
the whirl and rush, the shaking and rock- 
ing, the frantic hurry and undignified 
screams, with which an Eastern engine 
darts from station to station, giving you 
the impression that your whole journey 
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is merely a series of startings and stop- 
pings. This train sets out with tranquil- 
lity, and proceeds with placidity. No 
rapidly-advancing and rapidly-receding 
objects weary the eye, confuse the mind 
and mark the world’s hot haste. You 
are simply gliding majestically and in 
comparative silence through a majestic 
and silent plain. A silent river, broad 
and tranquil, spreads without waves 
along your steadfast course. Here and 
there the white curve of an emigrant- 
wagon marks the route of former travel. 
A few horses resting, a few cattle feeding, 
a few women tending children, a few men 
guarding the fire or watching the curling 
smoke, show us how slowly and painful- 
ly was trodden the path of the pioneer. 
The occasional adobe huts, seeming mere 
anthills in the great waste, divert without 
distracting the eye. We are going ap- 
parently neither fast nor far, but if you 
"stand on the rear platform you see how 
the lonely, plodding emigrant - wagons 
are left hopelessly behind, what nu- 
merous windmills wait at regular inter- 
vals their turn to quench the engine’s 
burning thirst, the long file of telegraph- 
poles standing on dress parade, the slen- 
der iron track stretching infinitely far— 
a straight line dividing the level world. 
The life of the adobe hut and the emi- 
grant-wagon is a slow and weary life, 
dry and dust-bestrewn, sad-colored and 
dreary. One wonders that the traveler 
should travel farther or the adobe-dwell- 
er care to stay. What difference can it 
make to that woman by the smoking 
camp-fire whether she is in one place or 
another? There is for her only the adobe 
hut and the rude enclosure if she go on: 
there is the emigrant tent-wagon if she 
stays; and, going or staying, always this 
broad pitiless plain. All the life that 
beckons to her is the life of past cen- 
turies, the life of the sky and the earth, 
the endless generations of the grasses 
and the slide of the sluggish river. All 
the new life that comes is in this train, 
and is so near and yet.so far. Through 
this one artery the world pours its swift 
tide of wealth and learning and luxury 
and power, but from her the Euphrates 
is not more remote. Thus it seems as 
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you lie lost in the depths of your velvet 
arm-chair, looking at her through great 
sheets of plate glass; but it is not so, for 
at the next station the flood-tide of life 
sprays out a moisture which shall refresh 
even her parched lips. Telegraph and 
stray newspapers, panniers and fringes 
walking wonderingly up and down the 
platform during the train’s short halt, 
raiment of camel's hair and Russia lea- 
ther girdles, give her glimpses of the 
great world’s ways which she might spend 
her lifetime without but for this one chan- 
nel of communication. 

I know nothing more impressive than 
the sense of vastness which one feels in 
riding across these Western plains. Kan- 
sas in the month of June is a green, level, 
smooth sea meeting the horizon in one 
unbroken circle. If you have come 
eastward from a land that is without rain 
and without hope of rain for all the sum- 
mer and all the autumn months, the first 
few drops pattering from Kansas clouds 
on the platform of your car are music 
and bloom and fragrance. The richness 
of these wide fields seems inexhaustible. 
Just as they are, they have lain for gen- 
erations. No hand of man has sown the 
seed, but here every spring, regular and 
sure as the seed-time and harvest of the 
gardens of God, the land smiles under 
dew and sunshine and the early rain, 
and leaps into marvelous luxuriance. 
Since the morning stars sang together 
these broad acres have grown green with 
unreaped harvests—have borne in their 
bosom the nourishment of nations. Kan- 
sas has taken her place permanently on 
the map, and sends her representatives 
to House and Senate, and has so joined 
hand and fortune with the East that she 
seems now not very far West. Yet hour 
after hour for a day-long journey your 
own quiet railway-train is almost the only 
object that breaks the monotony or rises 
above the level of this high green floor 
that seems nearer the sky than Earth is 
wont to find herself. Still, in her teil 
tree has Nature left a tenth. From the 
populous past a few antelopes, timorous 
and agile, have skipped down to our 
time, and survey the railroad and the 


mighty engine with bright, eager eyes, 
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pausing as they turn to flee. A black 
moving spot afar off approaches and en- 
larges, and even a Cockney can see that 
it is a buffalo, who has no adequate idea 
of the power of steam and steel. We 
are enchanted to see him approach us as 
if meaning to cross the track at an acute 
angle ahead of us. The engineer, in 
mercy to Eastern curiosity, “slows” the 
train: the buffalo diminishes naught of 
his long, loping trot. His course, from 
which apparently he disdains to deviate, 
will ‘certainly take him directly across 
our track and in front of us. Already 
he is so near that we discern the shaggy 
mane of his huge neck, the set of his big 
head and his wide eyes. I did not hope 
to see a buffalo so near, and I recalled 
the picture drawn long ago in the land 
of Uz by Eliphaz the Temanite—a land 
that speaks to me no more of the past 
and the far than this land which has 
come down from the past without a voice: 
“A dreadful sound is in his ears: in pros- 
perity the destroyer shall come upon him. 
For he stretcheth out his hand against 
God, and strengtheneth himself against 
the Almighty. He runneth upon him, 
even upon his neck, upon the thick bosses 
of his buckler.” But the thick bosses of 
our bucklers are not yet all-powerful. The 
resolute buffalo impinges upon the train, 
and is quietly and, no doubt much to his 
own surprise, tossed incontinently aside ; 
but, equally to our surprise as we crane 
our necks out of the car-window, he picks 
himself up, and with a little limp, but 
with what must, under the circumstances, 
be allowed to be a very respectable lope, 
he resumes his journey with a cool per- 
sistence that should have met a better 
encore than the feeble and happily futile 
shot that follows him from the train. 

On the plains of Kansas and the pla- 
teaus of Laramie, engineered and graded 
for railroads by the same Hand that 
made the world, one enjoys the results 
rather than admires the work; but Clear 
Creek Cafion reveals the will of Provi- 
dence that man shall not everywhere 
build railroads without being at the ex- 
pense of it himself. Central City, at the 
head of Clear Creek Cajfion, is eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, and is said 


to be the highest settled town in America. 
True, the moment you have firmly fixed 
that fact in an unstatistical mind, the son 
of some other prophet rises and affirms 
that Georgetown, a little way off, is high- 
er still.. Whether a riddle hides under 
the phraseology I know not; whether 
Georgetown is no settlement at all, but 
in a constant state of seething, or wheth- 
er, in this deceptive Colorado atmosphere 
which lures you to a hopeless sixty-mile 
tramp for the purple and hazy moun- 
tains that seem but six miles away, 
Georgetown looms when it ought to low- 
er,—neither that do I know, but only this, 
that the man who built the railroad, and 
who ought to know, declares that Central 
City is the highest settled town in North 
America; and I have been there, and 
I believe him! Up this cafion, a deep 
crack into the very heart of the hills 
which it would seem the foot of man 
could hardly tread, he has pushed his 
railway-train. Down from the moun- 
tain-top a little stream, fierce and de- . 


‘termined, has worn with its unwearied 


rushing a fissure thousands of feet deep. 
Before, behind, around you, everywhere, 
rise the inaccessible mountains, enclos- 
ing you in a cud-de-sac from which there 
seems to be neither entrance nor escape. 
But well may the mountains frown, for 
that noisy little river has betrayed their 
secret, and once and for ever they are 
shorn of their strength. Following the 
plunging water, curving with its curves, © 
plodding along its capricious path, men 
have toiled up the mountain, and all the 
way along they have patiently and skill- 
fully chiseled out a little shelf upon its 
side, and laid thereon these two mystic 
iron lines, and planted above that still 
more mystic iron wire, and, lo! the gold- 
en secret of the mountain is laid bare to 
all the world! It is but a holiday excur- 
sion now from Denver to Golden, from 
Golden to Central City. But before these 
corrupt capitalists chiseled their railroad- 
bed, before even their engineers climbed 
on foot up the rocky cafion, the miners 
were there, and little farmers digging on 
the slope of the uplands. All their pro- 
visions—food, forage, tools, machinery, 
men and money even—had to be car- 
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- ried up slowly, singly, precariously, with 
labor and toil inconceivable. Once there 
was so great a famine that life was in 
danger. So deep was the snow, so in- 
surmountable the blockade, that the only 
way of conveying food to the beleaguer- 
ed dwellers was to despatch men on snow- 
shoes by night, when the snow was hard- 
est, with sacks of flour on their shoulders; 
and the price of a sack of flour was one 
hundred and twenty dollars. The ordi- 
nary cost of carriage for the eighteen 
miles from Golden up to Central City 
was eighty dollars a ton. The project of 
a railroad was deemed wild and visionary. 
The very man who advanced the money 
for its construction, and who had nev- 
er seen the cajion till he was borne up 
through it comfortably in his own car on 
his own road, was so impressed with its dif- 
ficulty and danger that he declared that 
, if he had had one glimpse of it before- 
hand he never would have put a penny 
into the enterprise. The grade is no- 
where less than one hundred and sev- 


enty feet, and often as much as two hun- 


dred and twelve feet, to the mile. The 


work was so costly, hard and hazardous 
that even the bold men who undertook 
it did not attempt a full-grown railroad, 
but contented themselves with a mere 


baby affair. The gauge is but three feet. 
The seats of the closed cars are many of 
them single, and in the open cars are ar- 
ranged lengthwise along the sides. The 
turns of the road are so sharp that cars 
of the ordinary length could not make 
them, and an engine was invented and 
cars were shortened and lowered to a 
size that might meet the requirements of 
the case. Thus the Liliput train attacks 
the Gulliver of the hills, and—conquers 
him. There are no more fears of fam- 
ine: there are no more barriers to travel. 
The cartage, which was eighty dollars a 
ton, is now reduced to four, and supplies 
are as regular and as reliable as in New 
York. The mountain-sides are honey- 
combed with miners’ holes: many of 
them seem to be merely dug out and 
stoned up in front. Men are washing 
gold all along the creek. We seem to 
be in the realm of gnomes and kobolds. 
Nowhere is visible a blade of grass, only 
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a rocky world and gray, bare, broken 
earth. But we are in a comfortable ho- 
tel four stories high, built of brick, with 
good rooms, neat furniture, carpets, piano 
and a bill of fare which includes Nier- 
steiner and Rudesheimer. Looking from 
your window, you see that comfortable 
little cottages are backing up everywhere 
against the roughly -terraced mountain- 
sides, and many of them are adorned 
with paint and sheltered with blinds and 
gay with flowers. Ten wicked men saw 
the necessities and the possibilities of 
the situation, clubbed together and built 
this road, which, after only a few months’ 
operation, quintupled in value. Its pro- 
jection and construction were an auda- 
cious piece of rascality, but it has been 
overruled for good, and is a manifest 
benefit to Colorado and to the world. 

With all the tortuous mountain-ranges 
over which we slowly climb, and the sav- 
age gorges through which we writhe, one 
cannot form so clear an idea of the road 
upon the road as by the side of it. We 
must stand off and look at ourselves be- 
fore we can really see where we are. At 
Summit we leave our train, take the 
mountain-wagon and drive to Lake Ta- 
hoe over a track that only by courtesy 
can be called a road, and, even with 
courtesy thrown in, if not perhaps the 
steepest, or the roughest, or the rockiest, 
or the crookedest road ever trodden by 
foot of man or beast, is surely the strangest 
compound of roughness and rockiness 
and steepness and crookedness that was 
ever offered to human victim in the dis- 
guise of a road. But jolting, rattling, 
jumping, jerking frightfully and frantic- 
ally, yet merrily, over this road, you look 
up the steep, bristling mountain -crags 
under which you ride, and high, high up 
discern a slender, irregular persistent line 
winding beyond your vision; and ¢hat 
is the railroad you passed over but yes- 
terday, and will resume to-morrow. It 
seems impossible that the foot of man 
could ever have found place there; and 
the only thing easy to believe is that at 
their first survey there were places where 
the engineers could gain no foothold, but 
had to be let down and swung by ropes 
to make the necessary observations. 
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Yet, after all, the frowning barriers of 
the mountains seem less of an obstacle 
than the wide waste of the Bitter Desert. 
Among the mountains is variety: there 
is field for skill and science. There is 
the grand and stirring scenery—toil, but 
also excitement and exhilaration. But 
the Bitter Creek Valley is one great 
gray, rotten saleratus world. We pass- 
ed through it with equanimity, protected 
by glass, sheltered under linen dusters, 
sucking lemon-drops assiduously, and 
encountering no serious discomfort. But 
what would it be to plough along on foot 
or on horseback through that soft, pallid, 
scurvy-stricken soil? Many have attempt- 
ed it, and all the way is marked by the 
bones of those who perished. The feeble 
faltered and fell, and the pitiless desert 
swallowed them up. Bitter Creek pushes 
its sluggish way through the hopeless 
sand between clumps of pale sage- 
brush, and does not even tempt the 
thirsty traveler, so disgusting is the drivel 
of its bitter and deadly waters. In this 
awful waste, surrounded by living streams, 
no living stream arises for hundreds of 
miles, and here our engineers plodded to 
and fro through the thick, soft, acrid, rot- 
ten earth, carrying with them every drop 
of water they used, often for days and 
nights without water, steadfastly pursu- 
ing the lowest summit and the best path, 
laying straight in the desert a highway 
for their people. 

So chimerical seemed the project of 
building a road across this forbidding 
country that many years were consumed 
in memorializing and discussing, in ad- 
vocating and dissuading, before the ex- 
periment was begun. As late as 1856 
the minority report before Congress de- 
clared this as impracticable as a railroad 
to the Polar Sea. No route, declared the 
opposition, had yet been discovered in 
the country between the northern bound- 
ary-line of Mexico and the southern 
boundary-line of the British possessions 
where a railroad from the Pacific to the 
Mississippi could be located with such 
grades and curves, and constructed at 
such a cost, as would justify either the 
government or individuals in attempting 
to build it, and rely upon its earnings to 
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keep it in repair and pay for the use of 
the money expended, even ome per cent. 
per annum of the first cost of the road. 
“Nay, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
a road ... could bé maintained from 
its earnings during the first ten or fifteen 
years, even should its builders be willing 
to sink all their capital and abandon the 
road to whomsoever would give security 
to maintain and run it.” The opinion 
prevailed that such a road “ must be very 
costly to construct, very costly to main- 
tain in an effective condition, and yet 
could produce but small sums of money.” 
The chief reason lay in the fact that “vast 
sterile plains and rugged, extensive and 
uninhabited mountains interposed be- 
tween the termini of the railroad, and 
must be crossed. No engineering skill 
can teach us how to avoid these arid 
plains, nor how to turn those lofty ranges 
of mountains. . . . Thesand-plains must 
be crossed, the mountains mzus¢ be scaled. 
No route has yet been discovered, north 
or south, . . . whose mountain - passes 
are so low as one mile high above the 
level of the sea: not one. 

“So lofty, irregular and rugged are 
these mountain-ranges it is difficult for 
an unpracticed writer to find language 
to convey an adequate idea of their real 
character. The whole mountain-region 
appears as though it had been uplifted 


amid some great convulsion of Nature— 


broken, irregular, often destitute of all 
vegetation, and rarely exhibiting even 
small sections fit for cultivation without 
a resort to irrigation. . . . Hundreds of 
miles may be traversed, on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, without finding 
timber fit to make even an axletree or 
an axe-helve. Along the Platte Valley 
route for six hundred miles, upon this 
eastern side of the South Pass, there is 
an absolute destitution of timber for all 
useful purposes whatever: there is none 
with which to repair a car or to replace 
even a cross-tie. 

“To show still further the difficulty of 
building a railroad through these solitary 
and uninhabited regions at any cost, and 
the improbability of its furnishing business 
to the road when built, it is only neces- 
sary to point to the absence of waver. 
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“The mountains through and among 
which the asked-for railroad would run 
are from seven thousand to ten thousand, 
twelve thousand, and even sixteen thou- 
sand, feet high. In two places.the road 
would have to be upward of eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 
Amid these vast solitudes the snow must 
necessarily drift in heaps of mountain 
magnitude. . . . So, with a train of cars 
running up the plain from Iowa or Mis- 
souri to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a distance of some eight hundred miles, 
how, in a storm, is shelter or wood or 
water or food to be gained? Arrested 
eight hundred miles from Iowa in No- 
vember, how is a train of cars to be re- 
lieved before May? By what means 
could it even be visited? In such a case 
the sheltering skill would be useless. To 
talk of doing business in the winter sea- 
son on a road through such a region, 
though every conductor was a Kit Car- 
son and every traveler a Fremont, would 
seem to be idle and preposterous. The 
attempt would soon make mule- meat 
fashionable.” 


This was not the language of exagge- 
ration or timorousness, but of truth and 


common sense. The history of the 
work does not show the folly, but the 
wisdom, of its opponents. It is only that 
the world’s great measures are often car- 
ried by spurts of ##common sense inter- 
jected up into the fissures of the great 
overlaying strata of common sense. We 
can avail ourselves of the one without 
decrying the sturdy, reliable indispen- 
sableness of the other. 

In reading the reports of the engineers 
we see the prophecy of the anxious apos- 
tles of caution fulfilled. Scarcely an ob- 
stacle was foretold which is not narrated 
in the government reports, and many are 
reported which were not foretold. Nor 
was it simply difficulty, but danger, that 
was confronted. No pioneer when the 
continent was new breasted greater hard- 
ships than those men who went out with 
no special purpose of heroism in their 
hearts, but only bent on exploring the 
wilderness to lay a track for a railroad. 
Life and death fought fierce battles on 
thatirontrack. The Indians, jealous and 
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hostile, hovered along the lines of sur- 
veying-parties, and many who escaped 
the rigors of forbidding Nature fell be- 
fore the treacherous arrows of ignorant 
and savage men. Percy Thorn Brown, 
a man whom his associates character- 
ize as “without a blemish,” led a party 
through the Green River country, where 
we travel now as tranquilly as across 
New Jersey. He was thrice attacked 
by Indians, and after losing several of his 
best men, fell himself mortally wounded, 
and died on the following day. Again 
and again were surveying-parties attack- 
ed,- mules, harness, firearms captured, 
the chiefs slain, the escorts depleted, all 
notes destroyed, all information lost, so 
that the whole ground had to be gone 
over again from the outset. Day and 
night, summer and winter, the explora- 
tions were pushed forward through dan- 
gers now hardly appreciated: every mile 
had to be run within the range of the 
musket; numbers of the men, including 
some of the ablest and most promising, 
were killed, and stock was run off by 
the hundred and the thousand. Nor 
could the hinderance and suffering aris- 
ing from a scarcity of water be exagge- 
rated. Mr. Bates and his party got into 
the Red Basin, and had been three days 
out of water when he was forced to re- 
tire to the last water on his line. A por- 
tion of his party had come very near dy- 
ing from the use of stagnant or poison- 
ous water from one of the lakes in Red 
Desert Basin. Mr. Appleton and his 
party spent the whole fall and early win- 
ter wandering to and fro in the Bitter 
Creek country to find a low summit and 
a feasible line to the Red Basin. He did 
it with great hardship and suffering, often 
being without water for days, and with- 
out fire or wood. But he did it fully and 
successfully. Many streams, quite in- 
significant the greater portion of the 
year, were vastly increased in June by 
the melting snows, until the receiving 
river overflowed its banks and covered 
all the bottom-lands. This was the cause 
of great delay and expense to the outfit, 
and rendered progress very tedious. Oc- 
casionally, the greater portion of a party 
were engaged in helping to move the 
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wagons through the mud, or hanging to 
them by ropes to prevent their upsetting 
on side-hills. Mr. Evans pushed through 
_ Laramie Cafion in 1866—a narrow, wild, 

precipitous gorge never before passed by 
man. Everything had to be packed by 
the men, as pack-mules could not find 
footing in the gorge. He was three weeks 
in making twenty-five miles. . The line 
known as the Crow Creek and Lone Tree 
Divide line was obtained only after spend- 
ing three years in that region, and bend- 
ing all energies of the last year to the 
fulfillment of that work; and that work, 
says the report modestly, “is very credit- 
able to the perseverance, ability and pro- 
fessional skill of Mr. Evans.” 

Mr. Bates’s party left Deep Creek: for 
the Humboldt Wells on Monday, August 
5, with the chief of the Goshoots—om- 
inous name !—for a guide. After being 
misguided three days, two days without 
water except what little they carried with 
them, and finding the route impracticable 
for loaded teams, and nearly ruinous to 
their animals, they were forced to return 
and start in a new direction. Atthe north 
end of Ruby Valley they crossed the Big 
and Little Franklin rivers, which should 
more properly be called sloughs. They 
have a current of about two thousand 
cubic feet per minute, spread out over 
two miles of the valley, and forming 
perfect quagmires. The men were two 
days packing their provisions and bag- 
gage across these sloughs on their backs 
in mud and water five feet deep. The 
ground was so soft and miry that the 
empty wagons would sink into it to the 
box. They paid a ranchman twenty-five 
dollars to haul them over, and it required 
six yoke of oxen to accomplish it. From 
Warm Springs to Reed’s Pass was one 
continuous quagmire. They had to un- 
load the wagons from two to six times 
each day, pack the contents across the 
streams and sloughs on their backs, take 
the wagons apart and haul them out of 
the mire a piece ata time. It required 
the greatest exertion both of man and 
beast, during the whole of the journey, 
to average twelve miles a day. 

Nor were the opponents of the road 
at fault about the blocking snows: they 
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were only at fault about the ability to 
overcome them. Through the region 
of heavy snowfall the track was cover- 
ed by strongly - built sheds, boarded in 
at the sides. Whenever the road crosses 
the track of a snow-slide a heavy roof is 
built over the road and extended up the 
side of the mountain, to which its upper 
edge is fitted, and the whole securely fas- 
tened to the rock, its slope being such 
that the avalanche will readily pass over 
it. In some cases these roofs extend up 
the slope of the mountain one or two. 
hundred feet, and are very strongly built 
to carry the great weight which may be 
suddenly thrown upon them. In a dis- 
tance of forty miles there is an aggregate 
length of thirty-two miles of snow-sheds 
and galleries, costing about seventeen 
hundred thousand dollars. 

But the impracticable Pacific Railroad 
was built. And it was built in about half 
the time allotted by Congress to its con- 
struction. The first grading of the Union 
Pacific was done in the autumn of 1864, 
and the first rail laid in July, 1865. It 
began at the Missouri River, with no 
railway communication from the East; 
with five hundred miles of the country 
in advance without timber, fuel or any 
material whatever from which to build 
or maintain a road, except the sand for 
the bare road-bed itself; with everything 
to be transported by teams, or at best by 
steamboats, for hundreds and thousands 
of miles. The lack of confidence in the 
project was so great, even in the West, 
that laborers demanded their pay before _ 
they would perform their day’s work. But, 
though rapidly done, the work was well 
done. The commissioners, some of them 


_able and noted engineers, reported it as 


a good and reliable road, well equipped, 
comparing favorably with a majority of 
the first-class roads in the United States, 
and reflecting great credit upon its gen- 
eral officers, its local management, its 
superintendents and assistants. In re- 
gard to the correctness of the general 
route no question has ever been raised ; 
and even ‘in the details of its location it 
has received the praise of some of the 
ablest engineers in the country. Its de- — 
fects have been minor ones, easily rem- 
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edied. The scarcity of water has been 
met by persistent search, the discovery 
of springs, the sinking of artesian wells, 
and by bringing water in pipes through 
long distances. Rich coal-deposits have 
been discovered and opened along the 
line of the road. The Union Pacific 
Railroad Company owns in Wyoming 
Territory an area of coal-fields greater 
than the entire anthracite coal-fields of 
the State of Pennsylvania. These ex- 
tend along four hundred miles of the 
-road, and five million acres of its land 
are within coal-measures. On the Union 
Pacific are fifteen tunnels through solid 
rock and conglomerate or soft granite. 
The road-bed is very largely composed 
of sand, gravel and loam, and the cli- 
mate is so dry that neither frost nor 
thaw materially affects the ground. The 
winter of 1874-5 for cold and snow was 
unprecedented in the Rocky Mountains, 
yet from November 1, 1874, to March 1, 
1875, the passenger-trains on the Union 
Pacific failed in a single instance only to 
connect with the Central Pacific trains 
on the west end or the trains of the Iowa 
roads on the east. 

The total earnings of the road were— 
For the year ending June 30, 1872, . . $7,953,014.20 

June 30, 1873, 9,633,965.09 

Dec. 31, 1874, . . 10,559,880.12 
The expenses— 

For the year ending Dec. 31, 1874, were $4,652,314.95 

The government has invested in the 
Union Pacific Railroad $27,237,000 in 
six per cent. bonds. 

The Postmaster-General stated, in a 
communication to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in answer to a resolution of 
inquiry adopted by that body, that for 
mail-service rendered by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company for the years 
1867 to 1872, inclusive, the government 
had paid $1,156,138.73, and that had the 
road not been constructed it would have 
paid for the same service, over the routes 
merged into this one, for the same time, 
$1,799,718.28, being a saving, calculated 
on the basis of pounds transported by 
stage, of $107,263.25 per annum; but in 
addition to this direct saving the Post- 
master-General states that it should be 
borne in mind that the mail-road route 
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between the Missouri River and the Pa- 
cific coast is incomparably superior to the 
previous service. Under the old con- 
tracts the time from Atchison, Kansas, 
to San Francisco was sixteen days from 
April to November inclusive, and twen- 
ty-four and a half days the rest of the 
year. By the railroad the time, the year 
round, is less than four and a half days. 
The average amount of matter conveyed 
in the old mails overland was less than 
a thousand pounds a day. In March, 
1870, on the Union Pacific the mails had 
averaged 6376 pounds per day, and on 
the Central Pacific 5308 pounds per day. 
So that the saving to the government in 
the transportation of postal matter, tak- 
ing weight alone as the basis of calcu- 
lation, to September 30, 1874, had been 
$6,094,979.40. 

On the 31st of January, 1873, the Sec- 
retary of War communicated to the 
House of Representatives, in answer to 
a resolution of that body, a letter from 
Quartermaster-General Meigs, showing 
that the saving upon transportation of 
troops and supplies by railroad, rather 
than by stage and wagon, to June 30, 
1872, was $6,507,282.85 ; so that for the 
two years from June 30, 1872, the saving 
to the government in the transportation 
of postal and war matters had been at 
the rate of $1,894,894.40 per annum. 

The great Pacific Railroad has been 
an epic and a tragedy. Its difficulty, its 
perils and its grandeur touched the im- 
agination of the people. When its prog- 
ress had assured the country of its prac- 
ticability, their eagerness and enthusiasm 
were irrepressible. Everything asked 
was granted; every measure tending to 
hasten its construction was approved; its 
completion was celebrated with a joy that 
rang through the world. 

Then came the Credit Mobilier, and all 
was changed. The great Pacific Railroad 
went into eclipse. Whoever had had 
anything to do with it passed under a 
cloud. The man who came to its aid in 
its day of small things, who when its fate 
trembled in the balance staked upon its 
success his immense private fortune, his 
business and financial sagacity, and his 
good name which had never been im- 
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pugned, was denounced by the country as 
an evil-doer, and formally censured by 
the House of Representatives, of which 
he was a member. It is true that the 
community in which he had done busi- 
ness refused to believe ill of him, and 
the town in which he had lived met him 
with open welcome on his return ; but the 
proud old man had received his death- 
wound, and went down, silent and bro- 
ken-hearted, to his grave. 

Nevertheless, in spite of thoughtless 
applause and reckless or merited con- 
demnation, the road remains—a monu- 
ment to the splendid courage, the in- 
domitable energy, the clear foresight, the 
enthusiasm and the persistence of our 
countrymen. Of whatever was dishon- 
est or dishonorable in its construction or 
in its management I say nothing, because 
I know nothing. What I have said I 
have said from personal observation or 
from cold official reports transferred al- 
most verbally. Passing over the Pacific 
Railroad immediately after the close of 
the Credit Mobilier investigations, I was 
greatly surprised to find that notwith- 
standing the efforts I had made to com- 
prehend that fraud, and the stern, un- 
tempted virtue with which I had con- 
demned it, the Credit Mobilier was con- 
tinually slipping away from me, and the 
real magnitude of the real work was grow- 
ing ever more and more. Nor was this 
in the smallest degree owing to any ma- 
nipulation of any proprietor of the road. 
Humiliating as the confession must be to 
one's self-love, it cannot be denied that 
Iundertook the journey without the small- 
est suspicion of the fact in the bosom of 
any owner, director, stockholder or other 
employé of the road, to the best of my . 
knowledge and belief. 

Let it be far from me, however, to as- 
sume a virtue though I have it not. The 
condemnation of free passes is wide and 
deep: I submit to it without a murmur. 
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of the most short, slender and spasmodic 
kind, but so far as it has extended it has 
been one of unalloyed delight. It has 
always seemed a waste to pay money for 
going from place to place, because you 
want all your money to spend when you 
get there! I have never yet refused a 
railroad pass, and, Heaven helping me, 
I never will! Whether as legislator, su- 
preme judge or private citizen, whenever 
any railroad offers me a complimentary 
ticket, I shall not only accept it unflinch- 
ingly, but feel that such road has paid 
me a deserved compliment and done 
itself an honor. If a man is so poor a 
creature that he can be bribed by a rail- 
road ticket, it makes very little difference 
on what rock he is wrecked: he is sure 
to go down quickly. Stronger tempta- 
tions than tickets lie all around us, As 
to the honesty of issuing free passes 
by a railroad company, it will scarcely 
be asserted that the right to exercise 
courtesy is to be denied to a corpora- 
tion, from the Congress of the United 
States down to the Children’s Mite So- 
ciety. I suppose the sending of compli- 
mentary passes is the same shrewd mix- 
ture of business and civility which in- 
duces a publisher to send his books to 
the critics, and the manager of a thea- 
tre to send tickets to editors, and the city 
of New York to give a reception to Dom 
Pedro. Ifa railroad has no sense and no 


_conscience, and wastes its substance in 


riotous passes, the remedy of the owners 
would seem to be a change of agents. But 
I am not discussing that branch of the sub- 
ject. I only wish to be perfectly frank, and 
to warn the reader that any credit given to 
this article on the supposition that a free 
pass offered to the writer by the president 
of a railroad would be indignantly reject- 
ed as a bribe, is gently but firmly declined. 
The reader must compute for himself the 
discount to be made upon the views and 
statements presented. 


My experience with free passes has been 
Vox. X1X.—13 


GAIL HAMILTON. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “MALCOLM.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

PAINTER AND GROOM. 
Bes address upon the note Malcolm 
had to deliver took him to a house 
in Chelsea—one of a row of beautiful 
old houses fronting the Thames, with lit- 
tle gardens between them and the road. 
The one he sought was overgrown with 
creepers, most of them now covered with 
fresh spring buds. The afternoon had 
turned cloudy, and a cold east wind 
came up the river, which, as the tide 
was falling, raised little waves on its 
surface and made Malcolm think of 
the herring. Somehow, as he went up 
to the door, a new chapter of his life 

seemed about to commence. 

The servant who took the note return- 
ed immediately and showed him up to 
the study, a large back room looking 
over a good-sized garden, with stables 
on one side. There Lenorme sat at his 
easel. “Ah!” he said, “I'm glad to see 
that wild animal has not quite torn you 
to pieces. Take achair. What-on earth 
made you bring such an incarnate fury 
to London ?” 

“T see well enough now, sir, she’s not 
exactly the one for London use, but if 
you had once ridden her, you would 


never quite enjoy another between yout . 


knees.” 

“She’s such an infernal brute !”’ 

“You can’t say too ill of her. But I 
fancy a jail-chaplain sometimes takes the 
most interest in the worst villain under 
his charge. I should be a proud man to 
make fer fit to live with decent people.” 

“I’m afraid she’ll be too much for you. 
At last you'll have to part with her, I 
fear.” 

“If she had bitten you as often as she 
has me, sir, you wouldn't part with her. 
Besides, it would be wrong to sell her. 
She would only be worse with any one 
else. But, indeed, though you will hard- 
ly believe it, she is better than she was.” 
“Then what must she have been ?” 


“You may well say that, sir.” 

“ Here your mistress tells me you want 
my assistance in choosing another horse.” 

“Yes, sir—to attend upon her in Lon- 
don.” 

“I don’t profess to be knowing in 
horses: what made you think of me?” 

“TI saw how you sat your own horse, 
sir, and I heard you say you bought him 
out of a butterman’s cart and treated him 
like a human being: that was enough for 
me, sir. I’ve long had the notion that 
the beasts, poor things! have a half- 
sleeping, half- waking human soul in 
them, and it was a great pleasure to 
hear you say something of the same 
sort. ‘That gentleman,’ I said to my- 
self—‘he and I would understand one 
another.’ 

“TIT am glad you think so,” said Le- 
norme, with entire courtesy. It was not 
merely that the very doubtful recognition 
of his profession by society had tended 
to keep him clear of its prejudices, but 
both as a painter and a man he found 
the young fellow exceedingly attractive; 
—as a painter from the rare combination 
of such strength with such beauty, and 


. aS a man from a certain yet rarer clarity 


of nature which to the vulgar observer 
seems fatuity until he has to encounter 
it in action, when the contrast is like 
meeting a thunderbolt. Naturally, the 
dishonest takes the honest for a fool. 
Beyond his understanding, he imagines 
him beneath it. But Lenorme, although 
so much more a man of the world, was 
able in a measure to look into Malcolm 
and appreciate him. His nature and his 
art combined in enabling him to do this. 

“You see, sir,’” Malcolm went on, en- 
couraged by the simplicity of Lenorme’s 
manner, “if they were nothing like us, 
how should we be able to get on with 
them at all, teach them anything, or 
come a hair nearer them, do what we 
might? For all her wickedness, I firm- 
ly believe Kelpie has a sort of regard for 
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me: I won't call it affection, but perhaps 
it comes as near that as may be possible 
in the time to‘one of her temper.” 

“Now I hope you will permit me, Mr. 
MacPhail,”’ said Lenorme, who had been 
paying more attention to Malcolm than 
to his words, “to give a violent wrench 
to the conversation, and turn it upon 
yourself. You can't be surprised, and 
I hope you will not be annoyed, if I say 
you strike one as not altogether like your 
calling. No London groom I have ever 
spoken to in the least resembles you. 
How is it?” 

“T hope you don’t mean to imply, sir, 
that I don’t know my business ?” returned 
Malcolm, laughing. 

“Anything but that. It were nearer 
the thing to say that, for all I know, you 
may understand mine as well.” 

“T wish I did, sir. Except the pictures 
at Lossie House and those in Portland 
Place, I’ve never seen one in my lIife. 
About most of them I must say I find it 
hard to imagine what better the world is 
forthem. Mr. Graham says that no work 
that doesn’t tend to make the world bet- 
ter makes it richer. If he were a hea- 
then, he says, he would build a temple 
to Ses, the sister of Psyche.” 

“Ses ?—I don’t remember her,” said 
Lenorme. 

“The moth, sir—‘the moth and the 
rust,’ you know.” 

“Yes, yes—now I know. Capital! 
Only more things may tend to make 
the world better than some people think. 
Who is this Mr. Graham of yours. He 
must be no common man.” 

“You are right there, sir: there is not 
another like him in the whole world, I 
believe.” And thereupon Malcolm set 
himself to give the painter an idea of the 
schoolmaster. 

When they had talked about him for 
a little while, ‘Well, all this accounts for 
being a scholar,”: said Lenorme ; 
“but—” 

“Tam little enough of that, sir,” inter- 
tupted Malcolm. “Any Scotch boy that 
likes to learn finds the way open to him.” 

“Tam aware of that. But were you 
teally reading Epictetus when we left you 
in the park this morning ?” 


|.“* And if any one shall say’ unto thee 
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“Yes, sir: why not?” 

“Tn the original ?” 

“Yes, sir, but not very readily. I am 
a poor Greek scholar. But my copy has 
a rough Latin translation on the opposite 
page, and that helps me out. It’s not 
difficult. You would think nothing of 
it if it had been Cornelius Nepos or 
Cordery's Colloguies. It's only a better, 
not a more difficult book.” 

“T don’t know about that. It's not 
every one who can read Greek that can 
understand Epictetus. Tell me what you . 
have learned from him ?” 

“That would be hard to do. A man 
is very ready to forget how he came first 
to think of the things he loves best. You 
see, they are as much a necessity of your 
being as they are of the man’s who 
thought them first. I can no more do 
without the truth than Plato. It is as 
much my needful food, and as fully 
mine to possess, as his. His having it, 
Mr. Graham says, was for my sake as 
well as his own. It’s just like what Sir 
Thomas Browne says about the faces of 
those we love—that we cannot retain the 
idea of them, because they are ourselves. 
Those that help the world must be served 
like their Master and a good deal forgot- 
ten, I fancy. Of course they don’t mind 
it. I remember another passage I think 
says something to the same purpose— 
one in Epictetus himself,” continued 
Malcolm, drawing the little book from 
his pocket and turning over the leaves, 
while Lenorme sat waiting, wondering, 


‘and careful not to interrupt him. He 


turned to the forty-second chapter and 
began to read from the Greek. 

“T’ve forgotten all the Greek I ever 
had,” said Lenorme. 

Then Malcolm turned to the opposite 
page and began to read the Latin. 

“Tut! tut!” said Lenorme, “I can’t 
follow your Scotch pronunciation.” 

“That's a pity,” said Malcolm: “it’s 
the right way.” 

“I don’t doubt it: you Scotch are al- 
ways in the right. But just read it off 
in English, will you?” 

Thus adjured, Malcolm read slowly 
and with choice of word and phrase: 
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that thou knowest nothing, notwithstand- 
ing thou must not be vexed: then know 
thou that thou hast begun thy work.’— 
That is,” explained Malcolm, “when you 
keep silence about principles in the pres- 
ence of those that are incapable of un- 
derstanding them.—' For the sheep also 
do not manifest to the shepherds how 
much they have eaten by producing fod- 
der; but, inwardly digesting their food, 
they produce outwardly wool and milk. 
And thou therefore set not forth princi- 
ples before the unthinking, but the ac- 
tions that result from the digestion of 
them.’—That last is not quite literal, but 
I think it’s about right,” concluded Mal- 
colm, putting the book again in the breast 
pocket of his silver-buttoned coat. “That's 
the passage I thought of, but I see now 
it won't apply. He speaks of not saying 
what you know: I spoke of forgetting 
where you got it.” 

“Come, now,” said Lenorme, growing 
more and more interested in his new ac- 
quaintance, “tell me something about 
your life. Account for yourself. If you 
will make a friendship of it, you must do 
that.” 

“T will, sir,” said Malcolm, and with 
the word began to tell him most things 
he could think of as bearing upon his 
mental history up to and after the time 
also when his birth was disclosed to him. 
In omitting that disclosure he believed 
he had without it quite accounted for 
himself. Through the whole recital he 
dwelt chiefly on the lessons and influ- 
ences of the schoolmaster. 

“Well, I must admit,” said Lenorme 
when he had ended, “that you are no 
longer unintelligible, not to say incred- 
ible. You have had a splendid educa- 
tion, in which I hope you give the her- 
ring and Kelpie their due share.” He 
sat silently regarding him for a few mo- 
ments. Then he said, “I'll tell you what, 
now: if I help you to buy a horse, you 
must help me to paint a picture.” 

“TI don't know how I’m to do that,” 
said Malcolm, “but if you do, that’s 
enough. I shall only be too happy to 
do what I can.” 

“Then I'll tell you. 
tell anybody: it’s a secret. 


But you're not to 
I have dis- 
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covered that there is no suitable portrait 
of Lady Lossie’s father. It is a great 
pity. His brother and his father and 
grandfather are all in Portland Place, 
in Highland costume, as chiefs of their 
clan: his place only is vacant. Lady 
Lossie, however, has in her possession 
one or two miniatures of him, which, 
although badly painted, I should think 
may give the outlines of his face and 
head with tolerable correctness. From 
the portraits of his predecessors, and 
from Lady Lossie herself, I gain some 
knowledge of what is common to the 
family; and from all together I hope to 
gather and paint what will be recogni- 
zable by her as a likeness of her father; 
which afterward I hope to better by her 
remarks. These remarks I hope to get 
first from her feelings unadulterated by 
criticism, through the surprise of coming 
upon the picture suddenly: afterward 
from her judgment at its leisure. Now, 
I remember seeing you wait at table— 
the first time I saw you—in the High- 
land dress : will you come to me so dress- 
ed, and let me paint from you?” . 

“T'll do better than that, sir,” cried 
Malcolm eagerly. ‘I'll get up from Los- 
sie House my lord's very dress that he 
wore when he went to court—his jewel- 
ed dirk, and Andrew Ferrara broadsword 
with the hilt of real silver. That'll great- 
ly help your design upon my lady, for he 
dressed up in them all more than once 
just to please her.” 

“Thank you!” said Lenorme very 
heartily : “that will be of immense ad- 
vantage. Write at once.” 

“T will, sir. Only I'm a bigger man 
than my—late master; ont you must 
mind that.” 

“T'll see to it. You get the clothes 
and all the rest of the accoutrements— 
rich with barbaric gems and gold, and—” 

“Neither gems nor gold, sir—honest 
Scotch cairngorms and plain silver,” 
said Malcolm. 

“TI only quoted Milton,” returned Le- 
norme. 

“Then you should have quoted cot- 
rectly, sir. ‘Showers on her kings bar- 
baric pearl and gold’—that’s the line, 
and you can’t better it. Mr. Graham 
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always pulled me up if I didn’t quote 
correctly. By the bye, sir, some say it’s 
kings barbaric, but there’s barbaric gold 
in Virgil.” 

“I dare say you are right,” said Le- 
norme. “But you are far too learned 
for me.” 

“Don’t make game of me, sir. I know 
two or three books pretty well, and when 
I get.a chance I can’t help talking about 
them. It’s so seldom now I can get a 
mouthful of Milton. There’s no cave 


here to go into and roll the mimic thun- 


der in your mouth. If the people here 
heard me reading loud out, they would 
call me mad. It’s a mercy in this Lon- 
don if a workingman get loneliness 
enough to say his prayers in.” 

“You do say your prayers, then ?” 
asked Lenorme, looking at him curi- 
ously. 

“Yes: don’t you, sir? You had so 
much sense about the beasts, I thought 
you must be a man that said his prayers.” 

Lenorme was silent. He was not al- 
together innocent of saying prayers, but 
of late years it had grown a more formal 
and gradually a rarer thing. One reason 
of this was that it had never come into 
his head that God cared about pictures, 
or had the slightest interest whether he 
painted well or ill. If a man’s earnest 
calling, to which of necessity the greater 
part of his thought is given, is altogether 
dissociated in-his mind from his religion, 
itis not wonderful that his prayers should 
by degrees wither and die. The question 
is, whether they ever had much vitality. 
But one mighty negative was yet true of 
Lenorme: he had not got in his head, 
still less had he ever cherished in his 
heart, the thought that there was any- 
thing fine in disbelieving in a God, or 
anything contemptible in imagining 
communication with a Being of grand- 
er essence than himself. That in which 
Socrates rejoiced with exultant humility 
many a youth now-a-days thinks himself 
a fine fellow for casting from him with 
ignorant scorn. 

A true conception of the conversation 
above recorded can hardly be had except 
my reader will take the trouble to imagine 
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and inflection, the largeness and prolon- 
gation of vowel-sounds, and, above all, 
the Scotch tone of Malcolm, and the 
pure, clear articulation and decided ut- 
terance of the perfect London speech 
of Lenorme. It was something like the 
difference between the blank verse of 
Young and the prose of Burke. 

The silence endured so long that Mal- 
colm began to fear he had hurt his new 
friend, and thought it better to take his 
leave. “I'll go and write to Mrs. Court- 
hope—that’s the housekeeper—to-night, 
to send up the things at once. When 
would it be convenient for you to go 
and look at some horses with me, Mr. 
Lenorme ?” he said. 

“T shall be at home all to-morrow,” 
answered the painter, “and ready to go 
with you any time you like to come for 
me.” 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and 
they parted like old friends. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A LADY. 


THE next morning Malcolm took Kel- 
pie into the park and gave her a good 
breathing. He had thought to jump the 
rails and let her have her head, but he 
found there were too many park-keepers 
and police about: he saw he could do 
little for her that way. He was turning 
home with her again when one of her 
evil fits carne upon her, this time taking 
its first form in a sudden stiffening of 
every muscle: she stood stock-still with 
flaming eyes. I suspect we human be- 
ings know but little of the fierceness with 
which the vortices of passion rage in the 
more purely animal natures. This be- 
ginning he well knew would end in a 
wild paroxysm of rearing and plunging. 
He had more than once tried the exor- 
cism of patience, sitting sedate upon her 
back until she chose to move; but on 
these occasions the tempest that followed 
had been of the very worst description ; 
so that he had concluded it better to 
bring on the crisis, thereby sure at least 


‘to save time; and after he had adopted 


the contrast between the Scotch accent 


this mode with her, attacks of the sort, 
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if no less violent, had certainly become 
fewer. The moment, therefore, that 
symptoms of an approaching fit show- 
ed themselves he used his spiked heels 
with vigor. Upon this occasion he had 
a stiff tussle with her, but as usual gain- 
ed the victory, and was riding slowly 
along the Row, Kelpie tossing up now 
her head, now her heels, in indignant 
protest against obedience in general 
and enforced obedience in particular, 
when a lady on horseback, who had 
come galloping from the opposite direc- 
tion with her groom behind her, pulled 
up and lifted her hand with imperative 
grace: she had seen something of what 
had been going on.. Malcolm reined in. 
But Kelpie, after her nature, was now as 
unwilling to stop as she had been before 
to proceed, and the fight began again, 
with some difference of movement and 
aspect, but the spurs once more playing 
a free part. 

“Man! man!” cried the lady in most 
musical reproof, “do you know what you 
are about ?” 

“It would be a bad job for her and me 
too if I did not, my lady,” said Malcolm, 
whom her appearance and manner im- 
pressed with a conviction of rank; and 
as he spoke he smiled in the midst of 
the struggle: he seldom got angry with 
Kelpie. 

But the smile, instead of taking from 
the apparent roughness of his speech, 
only made his conduct appear in the 
lady's eyes more cruel. ‘ How is it pos- 
sible you can treat the poor animal so 
unkindly—and in cold blood too?” she 
said, and an indescribable tone of plead- 
ing ran through the rebuke. ‘Why, her 
poor sides are actually—” A shudder 
and look of personal distress completed 
the sentence. 

“You don’t know what she is, my 
lady, or you would not think it necessary 
to intercede for her.” 

“ But if she is naughty, is that any rea- 
son why you should be cruel ?” 

“No, my lady; but it is the best 
reason why I should try to make her 
good.” 

“You will never make her good that 


way. 
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“Improvement gives ground for hope,” 
said Malcolm. 

“But you must not treat a poor dumb 
animal as you would a responsible hu- 
man being.” 

“She’s not so very poor, my lady, 
She has all she wants, and does noth- 
ing to earn it—nothing to speak of, and 
nothing at all with good-will. For her 
dumbness, that’s a mercy. If she could 
speak she wouldn't be fit to live amongst 
decent people. But for that matter, if 
some one hadn't taken her in hand, 
dumb as she is, she would have been 
shot long ago.” 

“ Better that than live with such usage.” 

“I don’t think she would agree with 
you, my lady. My fear is that, for as 
cruel as it looks to your ladyship, take 
it all together, she enjoys the fight. In 
any case, I am certain she has more re- 
gard for me than any other being in the 
universe.” 

“Who can have any regard for you,” 
said the lady very gently, in utter mis- 
take of his meaning, “if you have no 
command of your temper? You must 
learn to rule yourself first.” 

“That's true, my lady; and so long 
as my mare is not able to be a lawto 
herself,_I must be a law to her too.” 

“But have you never heard of the law 
of kindness? You could do so much 
more without the severity.” 

“With some natures I grant you, my 
lady, but not with such as she. Horse 
or man—they never know kindness till 
they have learned fear. Kelpie would 
have torn me to pieces before now if I 
had taken your way with her. But ex- 
cept I can do a good deal more with 
her yet, she will be nothing better than 
a natural brute beast made to be taken 
and destroyed.” 

“The Bible again!’ murmured the 
lady to herself. ‘Of how much cruelty 
has not that book to bear the blame!” 

All this time Kelpie was trying hard 
to get at the lady's horse to bite him. 
But she did not see that. She was too 
much distressed, and was growing more 
and more so. “I wish you would let my 
groom try her,” she said after a pitiful 
pause. ‘“He’s an older and more ex- 
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perienced man than you. He has chil- 
dren. He would show you what can be 
done by gentleness.” 

From Malcolm's words she had scarce- 
ly gathered even a false meaning—not a 
glimmer of his nature—not even a sus- 
picion that he meant something. To her 
he was but a handsome, brutal young 
groom. From the world of thought and 
reasoning that lay behind his words not 
an echo had reached her. 

“It would be a great satisfaction to my 
old Adam to let him try her,” said Mal- 
colm. 

“The Bible again!” said the lady to 
herself. 

“But it would be murder,” he added, 
“not knowing myself what experience 
he has had.” 

“I see,” said the lady to herself, but 
loud enough for Malcolm to hear, for her 
tenderheartedness had made her both 
angry and unjust, “his self-conceit is 
equal to his cruelty—just what I might 
have expected 

With the words she turned her horse’s 
head and rode away, leaving a lump in 
Malcolm's throat. 

“T wuss fowk ’’—he still spoke Scotch 
in his own chamber—“ wad du as they're 
tell’t, an’ no jeedge ane anither. I’m 
sure it’s Kelpie’s best chance o’ salva- 
tion ’at I gang on wi’ her. Stablemen 
wad hae had her brocken doon a’the- 
gither by ‘this time, an’ life wad hae 
had little relish left.” 

It added hugely to the bitterness of 
being thus rebuked that he had never in 
his life seen such a radiance of beauty's 
softest light as shone from the face and 
form of the reproving angel. “Only she 
canna be an angel,” he said to himself, 
“or she wad hae ken't better.” 

She was young—not more than twen- 
ty —tall and graceful, with a touch of 
the matronly, which she must have had 
even in childhood, for it belonged to her, 
so staid, so stately was she in all her 
grace. With her brown hair, her lily 
complexion, her blue-gray eyes, she was 
all of the moonlight and its shadows— 
even now in the early morning and an- 
gry. Her nose was so nearly perfect that 
one never thought of it. Her mouth was 
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rather large, but had gained in value 
of shape, and in the expression of in- 
dwelling sweetness, with every line that 
carried it beyond the measure of small- 
ness. Most little mouths are pretty, some. 
even lovely, but not one have I seen 
beautiful. Her forehead was the sweet- 
est of half-moons. Of those who knew 
her best, some absolutely believed that 
a radiance resembling moonlight shim- 
mered from its precious expanse. “Be 
ye angry and sin not,” had always been 
a puzzle to Malcolm, who had, as I have 
said, inherited a certain Celtic fierceness ; 
but now, even while he knew himself the 
object of the anger, he understood the 
word. It tried him sorely, however, that 
such gentleness and beauty should be 
unreasonable. Could it be that he should 
never have a chance of convincing her 
how mistaken she was concerning his 
treatment of Kelpie? What a celestial 
rosy red her face had glowed! and what 
summer lightnings had flashed up in her 
eyes, as if they had been the horizons 
of heavenly worlds up which flew the 
dreams that broke from the brain of a 


.| young sleeping goddess, to make the 


worlds glad also in the night of their 
slumber ! 

Something like this Malcolm felt: who- 
ever saw her must feel as he had never 
felt before. He gazed after her long and 
earnestly. “It’s an awfu’ thing to hae a 
women like that angert at ye,” he said 
to himself when at length she had dis- 
appeared —“‘as bonny as she is angry. 
God be praised ‘at He kens a’ thing, 
an’ ’s no angert wi’ ye for the luik o’ a 
thing! But the wheel may come roon’ 
again—wha kens? Ony gait, I s’ mak 
the best o’ Kelpie I can.—I won’er gien 
she kens Leddy Florimel? She’s a heap 
mair boontifu’-like in her beauty nor her. 
The man micht haud ’s ain wi’ an arch- 
angel ’at had a wuman like that to the 
wife o’ ’m.—Hoots! I’ll be wussin’ I had 
had anither upbringin’, ‘at I micht ha’ 
won a step nearer to the hem o’ her gar- 
ment; an’ that wad be to deny Him ‘at 
made an’ ordeen’t me. I wull not du 
that. But I maun hae a crack wi’ Mais- 
ter Graham anent things twa or three, 
jist to haud me straucht, for I’m jist 
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girnin’ at bein’ sae regairdit by sic a 
revelation. Gien she had been an auld 
wife, I wad hae only lauchen: what for ’s 
that? I doobt I’m no muckle mair riz- 
zonable nor hersel’. The thing was this, 
I fancy: it was sae clear she spak frae 
no ill-natur’, only frae pure humanity. 
She’s a gran’ ane yon, only some saft, I 
doobt.”” 

For the lady, she rode away sadly 
strengthened in her doubts whether 
there could be a God in the world — 
not because there were in it such men 
as she took Malcolm for, but because 
such a lovely animal had fallen into his 
hands. 

“It’s a sair thing to be misjeedged,” 
said Malcolm to himself as he put the 


demoness in her stall; ‘but it’s no more. 


than the Macker o’ ’s pits up wi’ ilka 
hoor o’ the day, an’ says na a word. 
Eh, but God’s unco quaiet! Sae lang 
as He kens till himsel’ ‘at He’s a’ richt, 
He lats fowk think ’at they like—till He 
has time to lat them ken better. Lord, 
mak clean my hert within me, an’ syne 
I'll care little for ony jeedgement but 
Thine!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘THE PSYCHE. 

Ir was a lovely day, but Florimel 
would not ride: Malcolm must go at 
once to Mr. Lenorme: she would not 
go out again until she could have a 
choice of horses to follow her. “Your 
Kelpie is all very well in Richmond 
Park—and I wish I were able to ride her 
myself, Malcolm—but she will never do 
in London.” 

His name sounded sweet on her lips, 
but somehow to-day, for the first time 
since he saw her first, he felt a strange 
sense of superiority in his protection 
of her: could it be because he had that 
morning looked unto higher orb of cre- 
ation? It mattered little to Malcolm's 
generous nature that the voice that is- 
sued therefrom had been one of unjust 
rebuke. ‘Who knows, my lady,” he 
answered his mistress, “but you may 
ride her some day? Give her a bit of 
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sugar every time you see her—on your 
hand, so that she may take it with her 
lips and not catch your fingers.” 

“You shall show me how,”’ said Flori- 
mel, and gave him a note for Mr. Le- 
norme. 

When he came in sight of the river, 
there, almost opposite the painter’s house, 
lay his own little yacht. He thought of 
Kelpie in the stable, saw Psyche floating 
like a swan in the reach, made two or 
three long strides, then sought to exhale 
the pride of life in thanksgiving. 

The moment his arrival was announced 
to Lenorme he came down and went with 
him, and in an hour or two they had found 
very much the sort of horse they wanted. 
Malcolm took him home for trial, and 
Florimel was pleased with him. The 
earl’s opinion was not to be had, for he 
had hurt his shoulder when he fell from 
the rearing Kelpie the day before, and 
was confined to his room in Curzon 
street. 

In the evening Malcolm put on his 
yachter’s uniform and set out again for 
Chelsea. There he took a boat and 
crossed the river to the yacht, which . 
lay near the other side in charge of an 
old salt whose acquaintance Blue Peter 
had made when lying below the bridges. 
On board-he found all tidy and ship- 
shape. He dived into the cabin, light- 
ed a candle and made some measure- 
ments: all the little luxuries of the nest 
—carpets, cushions, curtains and other 
things—were at Lossie House, having 
been removed when the Psyche was 
laid up for the winter: he was going to 
replace them. And he was anxious to 
see whether he could not fulfill a desire 
he had once heard Florimel express to 
her father—that she had a bed on board 
and could sleep there. .He found it pos- 
sible, and had soon contrived a berth: 
even a tiny state-room was within the 
limits of construction. 

Returning to the deck, he was consult- 
ing Travers about a carpenter when, to 
his astonishment, he saw young Davy, 
the boy he had brought from Duff Har- 
bor, and whom he understood to have 
gone back with Blue Peter, gazing at 
him from before the mast. 
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“Gien ye please, Maister MacPhail,” 
said Davy, and said no more. 

“How on earth do you come to be 
here, you rascal?’ said Malcolm. Pe- 
ter was to take you home with him.” 

“I garred him think I was gauin’,” 
answered the boy, scratching his red 
poll, which glowed in the dusk. 

“I gave him your wages,” said Mal- 
colm. 

‘Ay, he tauld me that, but I loot them 
gang an’ gae him the slip, an’ wan ashore 
close ahint yersel’, sir, jist as the smack 
set sail. I cudna gang ohn hed a word 
wi’ yersel’, sir, to see whether ye wadna 
lat me bide wi’ ye, sir. I haena muckle 
wut, they tell me, sir, but gien I michtna 
aye be able to du what ye tell’t me to du, 
Icud aye haud ohn dune what ye tell’t 
me no to du.” 

The words of the boy pleased Mal- 
colm more than he judged it wise to 
manifest. He looked hard at Davy. 
There was little to be seen in his face 
except the best and only thing—truth. 
It shone from his round pale-blue eyes ; 
it conquered the self-assertion of his un- 
happy nose; it seemed to glow in every 
freckle of his sunburnt cheeks as earn- 
estly he returned Malcolm’s gaze. 

“But,” said Malcolm, almost satisfied, 
“how is this, Travers? I never gave you 
any instructions about the boy.” 

“There’s where it is, sir,” answered 
Travers. “I seed the boy aboard be- 
fore, and when he come aboard again, 
jest arter you left, I never as much as 
said to myself, ‘ It’s all right.’ I axed him 
no questions, and he told me no lies.” 

“Gien ye please, sir,” struck in Davy, 
“Maister Trahvers gied me my mait, an’ 
I tuik it, ‘cause I hed no sil’er to buy ony: 
I houp it wasna stealin’, sir. An’ gien 
ye wad keep me, ye cud tak it aff o’ my 
wauges for three days.” 

“Look here, Davy,” said Malcolm, 
turning sharp upon him: “can you 
swim ?”” 

“Ay, can I, sir—weel that,” answered 
Davy. 

“Jump overboard, then, and swim 
ashore,” said Malcolm, pointing to the 
Chelsea bank. 

The boy made two strides to the lar- 
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board gunwale, and would have been 
over the next instant, but Malcolm caught - 
him by the shoulder. That'll do, Davy: 
I'll give you a chance, Davy,” he said; 
“and if I get a good account of you from ° 


_ Travers, I'll rig you out like myself here.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said Davy. “I s’ 
du what I can to please ye, sir. An’ gien’ 
ye wad sen’ my wauges hame to my mith- 
er, sir, ye wad ken ’at I cudna be gauin’ 


_Stravaguin’ an’ drinkin’ whan yer back 


was turn’t.” 

“Well, I'll write to your mother and 
see what she says,” said Malcolm.—‘ Now 
I want to tell you, both of you, that this 
yacht belongs to the marchioness of Los- 
sie, and I have the command of her, and 
I must have everything on board ship- 
shape, and as clean, Travers, as if she 
was a seventy-four. If there’s the head 
of a nail visible, it must be as bright as 
silver. And everything must be at the 
word. The least hesitation and I have 
done with that man. If Davy here had 
grumbled one mouthful, even on his way 
overboard, I wouldn’t have kept him.” 

He then arranged that Travers was to 
go home that night, and bring with him 
the next morning an old carpenter-friend ~ 
of his. He would himself be down by 
seven o'clock to set him to work. 

The result was, that before a fortnight 
was over he had the cabin thoroughly 
fitted up with all the luxuries it had for- . 
merly possessed, and as many more as 
he could think of to compensate for the 
loss of the space occupied by the dain- 
tiest little state-room—a very jewel-box 
for softness and richness and comfort. In 
the cabin, amongst the rest of his addi- 
tions, he had fixed in a corner a set of 
tiny bookshelves, and filled them with 
what books he knew his sister liked, and 
some that he liked for her. It was not 
probable she would read in them much, 
he said to himself, but they wouldn't 
make the boat heel, and who could tell 
when a drop of celestial nepenthe might 
ooze from one or another of them? So 
there they stood, in their lovely colors 
of morocco, russia, calf or vellum— 
types of the infinite rest in the midst of 
the ever restless—the types for ever toss- — 
ed, but the rest remaining. 
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' By that time also he had arranged 
with Travers and Davy a code of sig- 
nals. 

The day after Malcolm had his new 
hack he rode him behind his mistress in 


the park, and nothing could be more de- © 


corous than the behavior of both horse 
and groom. It was early, and in Rotten 
Row, to his delight, they met the lady 
of rebuke. She and Florimel pulled up 
simultaneously, greeted and had a little 
talk. When they parted, and the lady 
came to pass Malcolm, whom she had 
not suspected, sitting a civilized horse in 
all serenity behind his mistress, she cast 
a quick second glance at him, and her 
fair face flushed with the red reflex of 
yesterday’s anger. He expected her to 
turn at once and complain of him to his 
mistress, but to his disappointment she 
rode on. 

When they left the park, Florimel went 
down Constitution Hill, and, turning west- 
ward, rode to Chelsea. As they approach- 
ed Mr. Lenorme’s house she stogped and 
said to Malcolm, “I am going to run in 
and thank Mr. Lenorme for the trouble 
he has been at about the horse. Which 
is the house ?” 

She pulled up at the gate. Malcolm 
dismounted, but before he could get near 
to assist her she was already halfway up 
the walk, flying, and he was but in time 
to catch the rein of Abbot, already mov- 
ing off, curious to know whether he was 
actually trusted alone. In about five 
minutes she came again, glancing about 
her all ways but behind—with a scared 
look, Malcolm thought. But she walk- 
ed more slowly and statelily than usual 
down the path. In a moment Malcolm 
had her in the saddle, and she cantered 
away past the hospital into Sloane street, 
and across the park home. He said to 
himself, ‘She knows the way.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, the schoolmas- 
ter, was the son of a grieve, or farm-over- 
seer, in the north of Scotland. By strain- 
ing every nerve his parents had succeed- 
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ed in giving him a university education, 
the narrowness of whose scope was pos- 
sibly favorable to the development of 
what genius, rare and shy, might lurk 
among the students. He had labored 


well, and had gathered a good deal from: 
books and lectures, but far more from | 


the mines they guided him to discover 
in his own nature. In common with so 
many Scotch parents, his had cherished 
the most wretched as well as hopeless of 
all ambitions, seeing it presumes to work 
in a region into which zo ambition can 
enter—I mean that of seeing their son a 
clergyman. In presbyter, curate, bishop 
or cardinal ambition can fare but as that 
of the creeping thing to build its nest in 
the topmost boughs of the cedar. Worse 
than that: my simile is a poor one, for 


the moment a thought of ambition is 


cherished, that moment the man is out 
of the kingdom. Their son, with already 
a few glimmering insights which had not 
yet begun to interfere with his accept- 
ance of the doctrines of his Church, 
made no opposition to their wish, but 
having qualified himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his superiors, at length ascended 
the pulpit to preach his first sermon. 
The custom of the time as to preach- 
ing was a sort of compromise between 
reading 4 sermon and speaking extem- 
pore, a mode morally as well as artistic- 
ally false: the preacher learned his ser- 
mon by rote, and repeated it—as much 
like the man he therein was not, and as 
little like the parrot he was, as he could. 
It is no wonder, in such an attempt, ei- 
ther that memory should fail a shy man 
or assurance an honest man. In Mr. 
Graham's case it was probably the ‘for- 
mer: the practice was universal, and he 
could hardly yet have begun to question 
it, so as to have had any conscience of 
evil. Blessedly, however, for his dawn- 
ing truth and well-being, he failed—fail- 
ed utterly, pitifully. His tongue clave to 
the roof of his mouth; his lips moved, 
but shaped no sound; a deathly dew 
bathed his forehead; his knees shook; 
and he sank at last to the bottom of the 
chamber of his torture, whence, while his 
mother wept below and his father clench- 
ed hands of despair beneath the tails of 
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his Sunday coat, he was half led, half 
dragged down the steps by the bedral, 
shrunken together like one. caught in a 
shameful deed, and with the ghastly look 
of him who has but just revived from the 
faint supervening on the agonies of the 
rack. Home they crept together, speech- 
less and hopeless, all three, to be thence- 
forth the contempt, and not the envy, 
of their fellow-parishioners. For if the 
vulgar feeling toward the home- born 
prophet is superciliousness, what must 
the sentence upon failure be in ungen- 
erous natures, to which every downfall 
of another is an uplifting of themselves ! 
But Mr. Graham’s worth had gained him 
friends in the presbytery, and he was that 
same week appointed to the vacant school 
of another parish. 

There it was not long before he made 
the acquaintance of Griselda Campbell, 
who was governess in the great house 
of the neighborhood, and a love, not 
the less true that it was hopeless from 
the first, soon began to consume the 
chagrin of his failure, and substitute for 
it a more elevating sorrow; for how 
could an embodied failure, to offer 
whose miserable self would be an in- 
sult, dare speak of love to one before 
whom his whole being sank worshiping ? 
Silence was the sole armor of his priv- 
ilege. So long as he was silent the ter- 
rible arrow would never part from the 
bow of those sweet lips: he might love 
on, love ever, nor be grudged the bliss 
of such visions as, to him seated on its 
outer steps, might come from any chance 
opening of the heavenly gate. And Miss 
Campbell thought of him more kindly 
than he knew. But before long she ac- 
cepted the offered situation of governess 
to Lady Annabel, the only child of the 
late marquis’s elder brother, at that time 
himself marquis, and removed to Lossie 
House. There the late marquis fell in 
love with her and persuaded her to a 
secret marriage. There also she be- 
came, in the absence of her husband, 
the mother of Malcolm. But the mar- 
quis of the time, jealous for the succes- 
sion of his daughter, and fearing his 
brother might yet marry the mother of 
his child, contrived, with the assistance 
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of the midwife, to remove the infant and 
persuade the mother that he was dead, 
and also to persuade his brother of the 
death of both mother and child; after 
which, imagining herself willfully de- 
serted by her husband, yet determined 
to endure shame rather than break the 
promise of secrecy’ she had given him, 
the poor lady accepted the hospitality of 
her distant relative, Miss Horn, and con- 
tinued with her till she died. 

When he learned where she had gone, 
Mr. Graham seized a chance of change 
to Portlossie that occurred soon after, and 
when she became her cousin’s guest went 
to see her, was kindly received, and for 
twenty years lived in friendly relations - 
with the two. It was not until after her 
death that he came to know the strange 
fact that the object of his calm, unalter- 
able devotion had been a wife all those 
years, and was the mother of his favorite 
pupil. About the same time he was dis- 
missed from the school on the charge 
of heretical teaching, founded on certain 
religious conversations he had had with 
some of the fisher-people who sought his 
advice; and thereupon he had left the 
place and gone to London, knowing it 
would be next to impossible to find or 
gather another school in Scotland af- 
ter being thus branded. In London he 
hoped, one way or another, to avoid dy- 


_ing of cold or hunger or in debt: that 


was very nearly the limit of his earthly 
ambition. 

He had just one acquaintance in the 
whole mighty city, and no more. Him 
he had known in the days of his sojourn 
at King’s College, where he had grown 
with him from bejan to magistrand. He 
was the son of a linendraper in Aber- 
deen, and was a decent, good-humored 
fellow, who, if he had not distinguished, 
had never disgraced himself. His fa- 
ther, having somewhat influential busi- 
ness relations, and finding in him no 
leanings to a profession, bespoke the 
good offices of a certain large retail 
house in London, and sent him thither 
to learn the business. The result was, 
that he had married a daughter of one 
of the partners, and became a partner 
himself. His old friend wrote to him at - 
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his shop in Oxford street, and then went 
to see him at his house on Haverstock 
Hill. 

He was shown into the library, in 
which were two mahogany cases with 
plate - glass doors, full of books, well 
cared for as to clothing and condition, 
and perfectly placid, as if never dis- 
turbed from one week’s end to another. 
In a minute Mr. Marshal entered —so 
changed that he could never have recog- 
nized him; still, however, a kind-heart- 
ed, genial man. He received his class- 
fellow cordially and respectfully, referred 
merrily to old times, begged to know how 
he was getting on, asked whether he had 
come to London with any special object, 
and invited him to dine with them on 
Sunday. He accepted the invitation, 
met him, according to agreement, at a 
certain chapel in Kentish Town, of which 
he was a deacon, and walked, home with 
him and his wife. 

They had but one of their family at 
home, the youngest son, whom his fa- 
ther was having educated for the dissent- 
ing ministry in the full conviction that he 
was doing not a little for the truth, and 
justifying its cause before men, by de- 
voting to its service the son of a man of 
standing and worldly means, whom he 
might have easily placed in a position to 
make money. The youth was of simple 
character and good inclination — ready 
to do what he saw to be right, but slow 
in putting to the question anything that 
interfered with his notions of laudable 
ambition or justifiable self-interest. He 
was attending lectures at a dissenting col- 
lege in the neighborhood, for his father 
feared Oxford or Cambridge—not for 
his morals, but his opinions in regard 
to Church and State. 

The schoolmaster spent a few days in 
the house. His friend was generally in 
town, and his wife, regarding him as very 
primitive and hardly fit for what she 
counted society—the class, namely, that 
she herself represented—was patronizing 
and condescending ; but the young fel- 
low, finding, to his surprise, that he knew 
a great deal more about his studies than 
he did himself, was first somewhat attract- 
ed, and then somewhat influenced by him, 


so that at length an intimacy tending to 
friendship arose between them. | 

Mr. Graham was not a little shocked to 
discover that his ideas in respect of the 
preacher's calling were of a very worldly 
kind. The notions of this fledgling of 
dissent, differed from those of a clergy- 
man of the same stamp in this: the lat- 
ter regards the Church as a society with 
accumulated property for the use of its 
officers ; the former regarded it as a com- 
munity of communities, each possessing 
a preaching-house which ought to be 
made commercially successful. Saving 
influences must emanate from it of course, 
but dissenting saving influences. 

His mother was a partisan to a hideous 
extent. To hear her talk you would have 
thought she imagined the apostles the 
first dissenters, and that the main duty 
of every Christian soul was to battle for 
the victory of congregationalism over 
episcopacy, and voluntaryism over state 
endowment. Her every mode of think- 
ing and acting was of a leveling com- 
monplace. With her, love was liking, 
duty something unpleasant — generally 
to other people—and kindness patron- 
age. But she was just in money-mat- 
ters, and her son too had every inten- 
tion of being worthy of his hire, though 
wherein lay the value of the labor with 
which he thought to counterpoise that 
hire it were hard to say. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PREACHER. 

THE sermon Mr. Graham heard at the 
chapel that Sunday morning in Kentish 
Town was not of an elevating, therefore 
not of a strengthening, description. The 
pulpit was at that time in offer to the 
highest bidder—in orthodoxy, that is, 
combined with popular talent. The first 
object of the chapel’s existence—I do 
not say in the minds of those who built 
it, for it was an old place, but certainly 
in the minds of those who now directed 
its affairs—was not to save its present 
congregation, but to gather a larger— 
ultimately that they might be saved, let 
us hope, but primarily that the drain 
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upon the purses of those who were re- 
sponsible for its rent and other outlays 
might be lessened. Mr. Masquar, there- 
fore, to whom the post was a desirable 
one, had been mainly anxious that morn- 
ing to prove his orthodoxy, and so com- 
mend his services. Not that in those 
days one heard so much of the dangers 
of heterodoxy—that monster was as yet 
but growling far off in the jungles of 
Germany—but certain whispers had been 
abroad concerning the preacher which he 
thought it desirable to hush, especially as 
they were founded intruth. He had test- 
ed the power of heterodoxy to attract at- 
tention, but having found that the atten- 
tion it did attract was not of a kind fa- 
vorable to his wishes, had so skillfully 
_remodeled his theories that, although to 
his former friends he declared them in 
substance unaltered, it was impossible 
any longer to distinguish them from the 
most uncompromising orthodoxy ; and 
his sermon of that morning had tended 
neither to the love of God, the love of 
man, nor a hungering after righteousness 
—its aim being to disprove the reported 
heterodoxy of Jacob Masquar. 

As they walked home, Mrs. Marshal, 
addressing her husband in a tone of con- 
jugal disapproval, said, with more force 
than delicacy, “The pulpit is not the place 
to give a man to wash his dirty linen in.” 

“Well, you see, my love,” answered 
her husband in a tone of apology, ‘‘ peo- 
ple won't submit to be told their duty by 
mere students, and just at present there 
seems nobody else to be had. There’s 
none in the market but old stagers and 
young colts—eh, Fred ?—But Mr. Mas- 
quar is at least a man of experience.” 

“Of more than “enough, perhaps,” 
suggested his wife. “And the young 
ones must have their chance, else how 
are they to learn? You should have 
given the principal a hint. It is a most 
desirable thing that Frederick should 
preach a little oftener.” 

“They have it in turn, and it wouldn't 
do to favor one more than another.” 

“He could hand his guinea, or what- 
ever they gave him, to the one whose 
turn it ought to have been, and that 

would set it all right.” 
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At this point the silk-mercer, fearing 
that the dominie, as he called him, was 
silently disapproving, and willing there- 
fore to change the subject, turned to him 
and said, ‘‘ Why shouldn't you give us a 
sermon, Graham ?” 

The schoolmaster laughed. “Did you 
never hear,’ he said, “how I fell like 
Dagon on the threshold of the Church, 
and have lain there ever since?” 

“What has that to do with it?” return- 
ed his friend, sorry that his forgetfulness 
should have caused a painful recollection. 
“That is ages ago, when you were little 
more than a boy. Seriously,” he added, 
chiefly to cover his little indiscretion, 
“will you preach for us the Sunday after 
next?” Deacons generally ask a man 
to preach for them. ee 

“No,” said Mr. Graham. 

But even as he said it a something 
began to move in his heart—a something 
half of jealousy for God, half of pity for 
poor souls buffeted by such winds as had 
that morning been roaring, chaff-laden, 
about the church, while the grain fell all 
to the bottom of the pulpit. Something 
burned in him: was it the word that was 
as a fire in his bones, or was it a mere 
lust of talk? He thought for a moment. 
“Have you any gatherings between Sun- 
days?” he asked. 

“Yes, every Wednesday evening,” re- 
plied Mr. Marshal. “And if you won't 
preach on Sunday, we shall announce to- 
night that next Wednesday a clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland will address 
the prayer-meeting.” 

He was glad to get out of it so, for h 
was uneasy about his friend, both as to 
his nerve which might fail him, and his 
Scotch oddities which would not. 

“That would be hardly true,” said Mr. 
Graham, “seeing I never got beyond a 
license.” 

“Nobody here knows the difference 
between a licentiate and a placed min- 
ister; and if they did, they would not 
care a straw. So we'll just say clergy- 
man.” 

“But I won't have it announced in any 
terms. Leave that alone, and I will try 
to speak at the prayer-meeting.” 

“It won't be in the least worth your 
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while except we announce it. You won't 
have a soul to hear you but the pew- 
openers, the woman that cleans the chap- 
el, Mrs. Marshal’s washerwoman and the 
old greengrocer we buy our vegetables 
from. We must really announce it.” 

“Then I won't do it. Just tell me: 
what would our Lord have said to Peter 
or John if they had told Him that they 
had been to synagogue and had been 
asked to speak, but had declined be- 
cause there were only the pew-openers, 
the chapel-cleaner, a washerwoman and 
a greengrocer present ?” 

“I said it only for your sake, Cadden 
you needn't take me up so sharply.” 

“And ra-a-ther irreverently, don't you 
think? Excuse me, sir,” said Mrs. Mar- 
shal very softly. But the very softness 
had a kind of jelly-fish sting in it. ' 

“T think,” rejoined the schoolmaster, 
indirectly replying, ‘“‘we must-be careful 
to show our reverence in a manner pleas- 
ing toour Lord. Now, I cannot discover 
that He cares for any reverences but the 
shaping of our ways after His; and if 
you will show me a single instance of 
respect of persons in our Lord, I will 
press my petition no further to be allow- 
ed to speak a word to your pew-openers, 
washerwoman and greengrocer.” 

His entertainers were silent—the gen- 
tleman in the consciousness of deserved 
rebuke, the lady in offence. 

Just then the latter bethought herself 
that their guest, belonging to the Scotch 
Church, was, if no Episcopalian, yet no 
dissenter, and that seemed to clear up to 
her the spirit of his disapproval. 

“* By all means, Mr. Marshal,” she said, 
“let your friend speak on the Wednesday 
evening. It would not be to his disad- 
vantage to have it said that he occupied 
a dissenting pulpit. It will not be nearly 
such an exertion, either; and if he is 
unaccustomed to speak to large con- 
gregations, he will find himself more 
comfortable with our usual week-even- 
ing one.’ 

“T have never attempted to speak in 
public but once,” rejoined Mr. Graham, 
“and then I failed.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said his 
friend's wife; and the simplicity of his 
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confession, while it proved him a sim- 
pleton, mollified her. 

Thus it came that he spent the days 
between Sunday and Thursday in their 
house, and so made the acquaintance of 
young Marshal. 

When his mother perceived their grow- 
ing intimacy, she warned her son that 
their visitor belonged to an unscriptural 
and worldly community, and that not- 
withstanding his apparent guilelessness 
—deficiency indeed—he might yet use 
cunning arguments to draw him aside 
from the faith of his fathers. But the 
youth replied that, although, in the firm- 
ness of his own position as a congrega- 
tionalist, he had tried to get the Scotch- 
man into a conversation upon church gov- 
ernment, he had failed: the man smiled 
queerly and said nothing. But when a 
question of New Testament criticism 
arose he came awake at once, and his 
little blue eyes gleamed like glow-worms. 

“Take care, Frederick!’ said his moth- 
er. “The Scriptures are not to be treat- 
ed like common books and subjected to 
human criticism.’ 

“We must find out what they mean, I 
suppose, mother,”’ said the youth. ' 

“You're to take just the plain meaning 
that he that runneth may read,” answer- 
ed his mother. ‘More than that no one 
has any business with. You've got to 
save your own soul first, and then the 
souls of your neighbors if they will let 
you; and for that reason you must cul- 
tivate, not a spirit of criticism, but the 
talents that attract people to the hearing 
of the Word. You have got a fine voice, 
and it will improve with judicious use. 
Your father is now on the outlook for a 
teacher of elocution to instruct you how 
to make the best of it and speak with 
power on God’s behalf.” 

When the afternoon of Wednesday 
began to draw toward the evening there 
came on a mist—not a London fog, but a 
low wet cloud—which kept slowly con- 
densing into rain; and as the hour of 
meeting drew nigh with the darkness it 
grew worse. Mrs. Marshal had forgot- 
ten all about the meeting and the school- 
master: her husband was late, and she 
wanted her dinner. At twenty minutes 
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past six she came upon her guest in the 
hall, kneeling on the dbor-mat, first on 
one knee, then on the other, turning up 
the feet of his trousers. ‘Why, Mr. Gra- 
ham,” she said kindly as he rose and 
proceeded to look for his cotton umbrel- 
la, easily discernible in the stand among 
the silk ones of the house, “ you’re never 
going out in a night like this?” 

“I am going to the prayer-meeting, 
ma’am,” he said. 

“Nonsense! You'll be wet to the skin 
before you get halfway.” 

" “IT promised, you may remember, 
ma’am, to talk a little to them.” 

“You only said so to my husband. 
You may be very glad, seeing it has 
turned out so wet, that I would not al- 
low him to have it announced from the 
pulpit. There is not the slightest occa- 
sion for your going. Besides, you have 
not had your dinner.” 

“That's not of the slightest conse- 
quence, ma'am. A bit of bread and 
cheese before I go to bed is all I need 
to sustain Nature and fit me for under- 
standing my proposition in Euclid. I 
have been in the habit, for the last few 
years, of reading one every night before 
I go to bed.” 

“We dissenters consider a chapter of 
the Bible the best thing to read before 
going to bed,” said the lady with a sus- 
tained voice. 

“IT keep that for the noontide of my 
perceptions — for mental high water,” 
said the schoolmaster. ‘Euclid is good 
enough after supper. Not that I deny 
myself a small portion of the Word,” he 
added with a smile as he proceeded to 
open the door, “when I feel very hun- 
gry for it.” 

“There is no one expecting you,” per- 
sisted the lady, who could ill endure not 
to have her own way, even when she did 
not care for the matter concerned. “Who 
will be the wiser or the worse if you stay 
at home?” 

“My dear lady,” returned the school- 
master, “when I have on good grounds 
made up my mind to a thing, I always 
feel as if I had promised God to do it; 
and indeed it amounts to the same thing 
very nearly. Such a resolve, then, is not 
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to be unmade, except on equally good 
grounds with those upon which it was 
made. Having resolved to try whether 
I could not draw a little water of refresh- 
ment for souls which, if not thirsting, are 
but fainting the more, shall I allow a few 
drops of rain to prevent me ?” 

“Pray don’t let ‘me persuade . you 
against your will,” said his hostess, 
with a stately bend of her neck over 
her shoulder as she turned into the 
drawing-room. 

Her guest went out into the rain, ask- 
ing himself by what theory of the will 
his hostess could justify such a phrase— 
too simple to see that she had only thrown 
it out, as the cuttle-fish its ink, to cover her 
retreat. 

But the weather had got a little into 
his brain: into his soul it was seldom al- 
lowed to intrude. He felt depressed and 
feeble and dull. But at the first corner 
he turned he met a little breath of wind. 
It blew the rain in his face and revived 
him a little, reminding him at the same 
time that he had not yet opened his 
umbrella. As he put it up he laughed. 
“Here I am,” he said to himself, “lance 
in hand, spurring to meet my dragon !” 

Once when he used a similar expres- 
sion, Malcolm had asked him what he 
meant by his dragon. “I mean,” replied 
the schoolmaster, “that huge slug, Zhe 
Commonplace. It is the wearifulest 
dragon to fight in the whole miscre- 
ation. Wound it as you may, the jelly 
mass of the monster closes, and the dull 
one is himself again—feeding all the time 
so cunningly that scarce one of the vic- 
tims whom he has swallowed suspects 
that he is but pabulum slowly digesting 
in the belly of the monster.” 

If the schoolmaster’s dragon, spread 
abroad as he lies, a vague dilution, ev- 
erywhere throughout human haunts, has 
yet any Aead-quarters, where else can 
they be than in such places as that to 
which he was now making his way to 
fight him? What can be fuller of the 
wearisome, depressing, beauty - blasting 
commonplace than a dissenting chapel 
in London on the night of the weekly 
prayer-meeting, and that night a drizzly 
one? The few lights fill the lower part 
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with a dull, yellow, steamy glare, while 
the vast galleries, possessed by an ugly 
twilight, yawn above like the dreary 
openings of a disconsolate eternity. 
The pulpit rises into the dim damp air, 
covered with brown holland, reminding 
one of desertion and charwomen, if not 
of a chamber of death and spiritual un- 


dertakers who have shrouded and coffin- 


ed the truth. Gaping, empty, unsightly, 
the place is the very skull of the mon- 
ster himself—the fittest place of all 
wherein to encounter the great slug, 
and deal him one of those death-blows 
which every sunrise, every repentance, 
every childbirth, every true love, deals 
him. Every hour he receives the blow 
that kills, but he takes long to die, for 
every hour he is right carefully fed and 
cherished by a whole army of purvey- 
ors, including every trade and profes- 
sion, but officered chiefly by divines 
and men of science. 
When the dominie entered all was 
still, and every light had a nimbus of 
illuminated vapor. There were hardly 
more than three present beyond the 
number Mr. Marshal had given him 
to expect; and their faces, some grim, 
some grimy, most of them troubled, and 
none blissful, seemed the nervous gan- 
glions of the monster whose faintly-ge- 
latinous bulk filled the place. He seated 
himself in a pew near the pulpit, com- 
muned with his own heart, and was still. 
Presently the ministering deacon, a hum- 
bler one in the worldly sense than Mr. 
Marshal, for he kept a small ironmon- 
gery shop in the next street to the chap- 
el, entered, twirling the wet from his um- 


brella as he came along one of the pas- 


sages intersecting the pews. Stepping 
up into the desk which cowered: humbly 
at the foot of the pulpit, he stood erect 
and cast his eyes around the small as- 
sembly. Discovering there no one that 
could lead in the singing, he chose out 
and read one of the monster’s favorite 
hymns, in which never a sparkle of 
thought or a glow of worship gave rea- 
son wherefore the holy words should 
have been carpentered together. Then 
he prayed aloud, and then first the mon- 
ster found tongue, voice, articulation. If 


this was worship, surely it was the mon- 
ster's own worship of itself. No God 
were better than one to whom such were 


fitting words of prayer. What passed in - 


the man’s soul God forbid I should judge: 
I speak but of the words that reached the 
ears of men. 

And over all the vast of London lay 
the monster, filling it like the night—not 
in churches and chapels only—in almost 
all theatres and most houses—most of 
all in rich houses: everywhere he had 
a foot, a tail, a tentacle or two—every- 
where suckers that drew the life-blood 
from the sickening and somnolent soul. 

When the deacon—a little brown man, 
about five and thirty —had ended his 
prayer, he read another hymn of the 
same sort—one of such as form the 
bulk of most collections, and then look- 
ed meaningly at Mr. Graham, whom he 
had seen in the chapel on Sunday with 
his brother-deacon, and therefore judg- 
ed one of consequence, who had come to 
the meeting with an object, and ought to 
be propitiated: he had intended speak- 
ing himself. After having thus for a mo- 
ment regarded him, “Would you favor 
us with a word of exhortation, sir?” he 
said in a stage-like whisper. 

Now the monster had by this time in- 
sinuated a hair-like sucker into the heart 
of the schoolmaster, and was busy. But 
at the word, as the Red-cross Knight 
when he heard Orgogli:: in the wood 
staggered to meet him, he rose at once, 
and, although his umbrella slipped and 
fell with a loud discomposing clatter, 
calmly approached the reading-desk. To 
look at his outer man, this knight of the 
truth might have been the very high 
priest of the monster, which, while he 
was sitting there, had been ‘twisting his 
slimy, semi-electric, benumbing tendrils 
around his heart. His business was nev- 
ertheless to fight him, though to fight him 
in his own heart and that of other people 
at one and the same moment he might 
well find hard work. And the loathly 
worm had this advantage over the knight, 
that it was the first time he had stood up 
to speak in public since his failure thirty 
years ago, That hour again for a mo- 
ment overshadowed his spirit. It was a 
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wavy harvest morning in a village of the 
North. A golden wind was blowing, and 
little white clouds flying aloft in the sun- 
ny blue. The church was full of well- 
known faces, upturned, listening, expect- 
ant, critical, The hour vanished in a 
slow mist of abject misery and shame. 
But had he not learned to rejoice over 
all dead hopes and write Ze Deums on 
their coffin-lids? And now he stood in 
dim light, in the vapor from damp gar- 
ments, in dinginess and ugliness, with a 
sense of spiritual squalor and destitution 
in his very soul. He had tried to pray 
his own prayer while the deacon prayed 
his, but there had come to him no re- 
viving, no message for this handful of 
dull souls—there were nine of them in 
all—and his own soul crouched hard and 
dull within his bosom. How to give them 
one deeper breath? How to make them 
know they were alive? Whence was his 
aid to come? 

His aid was nearer than he knew. 
There were no hills to which he could 
lift his eyes, but help may hide in the 
valley as well as come down from the 
mountain, and he found his under the 
coal-scuttle bonnet of the woman that 
swept out and dusted the chapel. She 
was no interesting young widow. A life 
of labor and vanished children lay be- 
hind as well as before her. She was six- 
ty years of age, seamed with the small- 
pox, and in every seam the dust and 
smoke of London had left a stain. She 
had a troubled eye, and a gaze that seem- 
ed to ask of the universe why it had given 
birth to her. But it was only her face 
that asked the question: her mind was 
too busy with the ever-recurring enigma, 
which, answered this week, was still an 
enigma for the next—how she was to pay 
her rent—too busy to have any other 
question to ask. -Or would she not, rath- 
er, have gone to sleep altogether, under 
the dreary fascination of the slug mon- 
ster, had she not had a severe landlady: 
who would be paid punctually or turn 
her out? Anyhow, every time and all 
the time she sat in the chapel she was 
brooding over ways and means, calcu- 
lating pence and shillings—the day's 
charing she had promised her, and the 
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chances of more—mingling faint regrets 
over past indulgences—the extra half- 
pint of beer she drank on Saturday, the 
bit of cheese she bought on Monday. 
Of this face of care, revealing a spirit 
which Satan had bound, the schoolmaster 
caught sight—caught from its common- 
ness, its grimness, its defeature, inspira- 
tion and uplifting, for there he beheld 
the oppressed, down-trodden, mire-fouled 
humanity which the Man in whom he 
believed had loved because it was His 
Father’s humanity divided into brothers, 
and had died straining to lift back to the 
bosom of that Father. Oh tale of hor- 
ror and dreary monstrosity, if it be such 
indeed as the bulk of its priests on the 
one hand and its enemies on the other 
represent it! Oh story of splendrous 
fate, of infinite resurrection and uplifting, 
of sun and breeze, of organ-blasts and ex- 
ultation, for the heart of every man and 
woman, whatsoever the bitterness of its 
cark or the weight of its care, if it be 
such as the Book itself has held it from 
age to age! 

It was the mere humanity of the wo- 
man, I say, and nothing in her indivjd- 
uality of what is commonly called the in- 
teresting, that ministered to the breaking 
of the schoolmaster’s trance. “O ye of 
little faith were the first words that 
flew from his lipsp—he knew not whether 
uttered concerning himself or the char- 
woman the more—and at once he fell to 
speaking of Him who said the words, and 
of the people that came to Him and heard 
Him gladly — how this one, whom he 
described, must have felt, O2, if that be 
true ! how that one, whom also he de- 
scribed, must have said, Wow he means 
me/ and so laid bare the secrets of 
many hearts, until he had concluded all 
in the misery of being without a helper 
in the world, a prey to fear and selfish- 
ness and dismay. Then he told them 
how the Lord pledged himself for all 
their needs—meat and drink and clothes 
for the body, and God and love and 
truth for the soul—if only they would 
put them in the right order and seek the 
best first. 

Next he spoke a parable to them—of 
a house and a father and his children. 
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The children would not do what their 
father told them, and therefore began to 
keep out of his sight. After a while they 
began to say to each other that he must 
have gone out, it was so long since they 
had seen him; only they never went to 
look. And again after a time some of 
them began to say to each other that 
they did not believe they had ever had 
any father. But there were some who 
dared not say that—who thought they 
had a father somewhere in the house, 
and yet crept about in misery, some- 
times hungry and often cold, fancying 
he was not friendly to them, when all 
the time it was they who were not 
friendly to him, and said to themselves 
he would not give them anything. They 
never went to knock at his door, or call 
to know if he were inside and would 
speak to them. And all the time there 
he was sitting sorrowful, listening and 
listening for some little hand to come 
knocking, and some little voice to come 
gently calling through the keyhole; for 
sorely did he long to take them to his 
bosom and give them everything. Only 
if he did that without their coming to 
him, they would not care for his love or 
him—would only care for the things he 
gave them, and soon would come to hate 
their brothers and sisters, and turn their 
own souls into hells and the earth into a 
charnel of murder. 

Ere he ended he was pleading with 
the charwoman to seek her Father in 
His own room, tell Him her troubles, do 
what He told her, and fear nothing. And 
while he spoke, lo! the dragon-slug had 
vanished ; the ugly chapel was no longer 
the den of the hideous monster: it was 
but the dusky bottom of a glory-shaft, 
adown which gazed the stars of the com- 
ing resurrection. 

“The whole trouble is that we won't 
let God help us,” said the preacher, and 
sat down. 

A prayer from the greengrocer follow- 
ed, in which he did seem to be feeling 
after God a little; and then the iron- 
monger pronounced the benediction, 
and all went—among the rest Fred- 
erick Marshal, who had followed the 
schoolmaster, and now walked back 


‘with him to his father’s, where he was 


to spend one night more. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PORTRAIT. 

FLORIMEL had found her daring visit 
to Lenorme stranger and more fearful 
than she had expected: her courage was 
not quite so masterful as she had thought. 
The next day she got Mrs. Barnardiston 
to meet her at the studio. But she con- 
trived to be there first by some minutes, 
and her friend found her seated and the 
painter looking as if he had fairly begun 
his morning’s work. When she apolo- 
gized for being late, Florimel said she 
supposed her groom had brought round 
the horses before his time: being ready, 
she had not looked at her watch. She 
was sharp on other people for telling 
stories, but had of late ceased to see 
any great harm in telling one to protect 
herself. The fact, however, had begun 
to present itself in those awful morning 
hours that seem a mingling of time 
and eternity, and she did not like the 
discovery that, since her intimacy with 
Lenorme, she had begun to tell lies: | 
what would he say if he knew? 

Malcolm found it dreary waiting in the 
street while she sat to the painter. He 
would not have minded it on Kelpie, for 
she was always occupation enough, but 
with only a couple of quiet horses to hold 
it was dreary. He took to scrutinizing 
the faces that passed him, trying to un- 
derstand them. To his surprise, he found 
that almost every one reminded him of 
somebody he had known before, though 
he could not always identify the likeness. 

It was a pleasure to see his yacht lying 
so near him, and Davy on the deck, and 
to hear the blows of the hammer and the 
swish of the plane as the carpenter went 
on with the alterations to which he had 
set him; but he got tired of sharing in 
activity only with his ears and eyes. 
One thing he had by it, however, and 
that was a good lesson in quiescent - 
waiting —a grand thing for any man, 
and most of all for those in whom the 
active is strong. 
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The next day Florimel did not ride 
until after lunch, but took her maid with 
her to the studio, and Malcolm had a 
long morning with Kelpie. Once again 
he passed the beautiful lady in Rotten 
Row, but Kelpie was behaving in a most 
exemplary manner, and he could not tell 
whether she even saw him. I believe she 
thought her lecture had done him good. 
The day after that Lord Liftore was able 
to ride, and for some days Florimel and 
he rode in the park before dinner, when, 
as Malcolm followed on the new horse, 
he had to see his lordship make love 
to his sister without being able to find 


the least colorable pretext of involun- 


tary interference. 

At length the parcel he had sent for 
from Lossie House arrived. He had 
explained to Mrs. Courthope what he 
wanted the things for, and she had 
made no difficulty of sending them to 
the address he gave her. Lenorme had 
already begun the portrait, had indeed 
been working at it very busily, and was 
now quite ready for him to sit. The 
early morning being the only time a 
groom could contrive to spare—and 
that involved yet earlier attention to 
his horses—they arranged that Mal- 
colm should be at the study every day 
by seven o'clock until the painter’s ob- 
ject was gained. So he mounted Kelpie 
at half- past six of a fine breezy spring 
morning, rode across Hyde Park and 
down Grosvenor, Place, and so reach- 
ed Chelsea, where he put up his mare 
in Lenorme’s stable—fortunately, large 
enough to admit of an empty stall be- 
tween her and the painter’s grand screw, 
else a battle frightful to relate might have 
fallen to my lot. 

Nothing could have been more to Mal- 
colm’s mind. than such a surpassing op- 
portunity of learning with assurance what 
sort of man Lenorme was; and the re- 


lation that arose between them extended | 


the sittings far beyond the number neces- 
sary for the object proposed. How the 
first of them passed I must recount with 
some detail. 

As soon as he arrived he was shown 
into the painter's bed-room, where lay 
the portmanteau he had carried thither 
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himself the night before: out of it, with 
a strange mingling of pleasure and sad- 
ness, he now took the garments of his 
father’s vanished state—the fillibeg of 
the dark tartan of his clan, in which green 
predominated ; the French coat of black 
velvet of Genoa, with silver buttons; the 
bonnet, which ought to have had an 
eagle’s feather, but had only an aigrette 
of diamonds ; the black sporran of long 
goat’s hair, with the silver clasp; the 
silver-mounted.dirk, with its appendages, 
set all with pale cairngorms nearly as 
good as Oriental topazes; and the clay- 
more of the renowned Andrew's forging, 
with its basket hilt of silver and its black, 
silver-mounted sheath. He handled each 
with the reverence of a son. Having 
dressed in them, he drew himself up with 
not a little of the Celt’s pleasure in fine 
clothes, and walked into the painting- 
room. Lenorme started with admiration 
of his figure and wonder at the dignity 
of his carriage, while mingled with these 
feelings he was aware of an indescriba- 
ble doubt—something to which he could 
give no name. He almost sprang at his 
palette and brushes: whether he succeed- 
ed with the likeness of the late marquis 
or not, it would be his own fault if he 
did not make a good picture. He paint- 
ed eagerly and they talked little, and 
only about things indifferent. 

At length the painter said, “Thank 
you! Now walk about the room while 
I spread a spadeful of paint: you must - 
be tired standing.” 

Malcolm did as he was told, and walk- 
ed straight up to the Zemple of Jsis, in 
which the painter had now long been at 
work on the goddess. He recognized his 
sister at once, but a sudden pinch of pru- 
dence checked the exclamation that had 
almost burst from his lips. “What a 
beautiful picture!” he said. ‘“ What 
does it mean? Surely it is Hermione 
coming to life, and Leontes dying of joy. 
But no: that would not fit. They are 
both too young—and—” 

“You read Shakespeare, I see,” said 
Lenorme, “as well as Epictetus.” 

“TI do—a good deal,” answered Mal- 
colm. “But please tell me what you 
painted this for.” 
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Then Lenorme told him the parable 
of Novalis, and Malcolm saw what the 
poet meant. He stood staring at the 
picture, and Lenorme sat working away, 
but a little anxious, he hardly knew why: 
had he bethought himself he would have 
put the picture out of sight before Mal- 
colm came. 

“You wouldn’t be offended if 1 made 
a remark, would you, Mr. Lenorme?” 
said Malcolm at length. 

“Certainly not,” replied Lenorme, 
something afraid, nevertheless, of what 
might be coming. 

“I don’t know whether I can express 
what I mean,” said Malcolm, “ but I will 
try. I could do it better in Scotch, I be- 
lieve, but then you wouldn't understand 
me.” 

“I think I should,” said Lenorme. “I 
spent six months in Edinburgh once.” 

“Ow ay! but you see they dinna thraw 
_ the words there jist the same gait they 

du at Portlossie. Na, na! I maunna at- 
temp’ it.” 

“Hold! hold!” cried Lenorme. “I 

want to have your criticism. I don’t 
understand a word you are saying. You 
must make the best you can of the Eng- 
lish.” . 
“T was only telling you in Scotch that 
I wouldn't try the Scotch,” returned Mal- 
colm. “Now I will try the English. In 
the first place, then—but really it’s very 
presumptuous of me, Mr. Lenorme; and 
it may be that I am blind to something 
in the picture—” 

“Go on,” said Lenorme impatiently. 

“Don’t you think, then, that one of 
the first things you would look for in a 
goddess would be—what shall I call it? 
—an air of mystery ?” 

“That was so much involved in the 
very idea of Isis—in her especially—that 
they said she was always veiled, and no 
man had ever seen her face.” 

“That would greatly interfere with 
my notion of mystery,” said Malcolm. 
“There must be revelation before mys- 
tery. I take it that mystery is what lies 
behind revelation—that which as yet 
revelation has not reached. You must 
see something—a part of something— 
before you can feel any sense of mystery 


about it. The Isis for ever veiled is 
the absolutely Unknown, not the Mys- 
terious.”’ 

“But, you observe, the idea of the par- 
able is different. According to that, Isis 
is for ever unveiling; that is, revealing 
herself in her works, chiefly in the wo- 
men she creates, and then chiefly in each 
of them to the man who loves her.” 

“TI see what you mean well enough; 
but not the less she remains the goddess, 
does she not?” 

“Surely she does.” 

“And can a goddess ever reveal all 
she is and has?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then ought there not to be mystery 
about the face and form of your Isis on 
her pedestal ?” 

“Is it not there? Is there not mystery 
in the face and form of every woman 
that walks the earth?” 

“Doubtless; but you desire—do you 
not ?—to show that although this is the 
very lady the young man loved before 
ever he sought the shrine of the goddess, 
not the less is she the goddess Isis her- 
self 

“T do, or at least I ought ;- only—by 
Jove !—you have already looked deeper 
into the whole thing than I.” 

“There may be things to account for 
that on both sides,” said Malcolm. “But 
one word more to relieve my brain: if 
you would embody the full meaning of 
the parable, you must not be content that 
the mystery is there: you must show in 
your painting that you feel it there; you 
must paint the invisible veil that no hand 
can lift, for there it is, and there it ever 
will be, though Isis herself raise it from 
morning to morning.” 

“How am I to.do that ?” said Lenorme, 
not that he did not see what Malcolm 
meant, or agree with it: he wanted to 
make him talk. 

“How can I, who never drew a stroke 
or painted anything but the gunwale of 
a boat, tell you that?” rejoined Malcolm. 
“It is your business. You must paint 
that veil, that mystery, in the forehead 
and in the eyes and the lips—yes, in 
the cheeks and the chin and the eye- 
brows, and everywhere. You must make 
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her say without saying it that she knows, 
oh, so much, if only she could make you 
understand it!—that she is all there for 
you, but the all is infinitely more than 
you can know. As she stands there 
now—” 

“T must interrupt you,” cried Lenorme, 
“just to say that the picture is not finished 

et.” 

“And yet I will finish my sentence if 
you will allow me,” returned Malcolm. 
“As she stands there—the goddess— 
she looks only a beautiful young woman, 
with whom the young man spreading out 
his arms to her is very absolutely in love. 
There is the glow and the mystery of love 
in both their faces, and nothing more.” 

“And is not that enough?” said Le- 
norme. 

“No,” answered Malcolm. ‘And yet 
it may be too much,” he added, “if you 
are going to hang it up where people will 
see it.” . 

As he said this he looked hard at the 
painter fora moment. The dark hue of 
Lenorme’s cheek deepened, his brows 
lowered a little farther over the black 
wells of his eyes, and he painted on 
without answer. “By Jove!” he said 
at length. 

“Don’t swear, Mr. Lenorme,”’ said Mal- 
colm. ‘ Besides, that’s my Lord Liftore's 
oath. If you do, you will teach my lady 
to swear.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Lenorme, with offence plain enough in 
his tone. 

Thereupon Malcolm told him how on 
one occasion, himself being present, the 
marquis her father happening to utter 
an imprecation, Lady Florimel took the 
first possible opportunity of using the 
very same words on her own account, 
much to the marquis’s amusement and 
Malcolm's astonishment. But upon re- 
flection he had come to see that she 
only wanted to cure her father of the 
bad habit. 

The painter laughed heartily, but stop- 
ped all at once and said, “It's enough to 
make any fellow swear, though, to hear 
a—groom talk as you do about art.” 

“Have I the impudence? I didn’t 
know it,” said Malcolm, with some dis- 
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may. ‘I seemed to myself merely say- 
ing the obvious thing, the common sense, 
about the picture, on the ground of your 
own statement of your meaning in it. I 
am annoyed with myself if I have been 
talking of things I know nothing about.” 

“On the contrary, MacPhail, you are 
so entirely right in what you say that 
I cannot for the life of me understand 
where. or how you can have got at it.” 


“Mr. Graham used to talk to me about __ 


everything.” 

“Well, but he was only a country 
schoolmaster.” 

“A good deal more than that, sir,” 
said Malcolm solemnly. ‘He is a dis- 
ciple of Him that knows everything. 
And, now I think of it, I do believe 
that what I’ve been saying about your 
picture I must have got from hearing 
him talk about fhe revelation, in which 
is included Isis herself, with her brother 
and all their train.” i 

Lenorme held his peace. Malcolm 
had taken his place again unconscious- 
ly, and the painter was working hard 
and looking very thoughtful. Malcolm 
went again to the picture. 

“Hillo!” cried Lenorme, looking up 
and finding no object in the focus of his 
eyes. 

Malcolm returned directly. “There 
was just one thing I wanted to see,” he 
said —‘‘whether the youth worshiping 
his goddess had come into her presence 
clean.” 

“And what is your impression of him ?”” 
half-murmured Lenorme, without lifting 
his head. 

“The one that’s painted there,” an- 
swered Malcolm, “does look as if he 
might know that the least a goddess 
may claim of a worshiper is that he 
should come into her presence pure 
enough to understand her purity. I 
came upon a fine phrase the other 
evening in your English Prayer - book. 
I never looked into it before, but I found 
one lying on a book-stall, and it hap- 
pened to open at the marriage-service. 
There, amongst other good things, the 
bridegroom ‘says, ‘With my body I thee 
worship.’ ‘That's grand!’ I said to my- 
self: ‘that’s as it should be. The man 
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whose body does not worship the woman 
he weds should marry a harlot.’ God 
bless Mr. William Shakespeare ! — he 
knew that. I remember Mr. Graham 
telling me once, before I had read the 
play, that the critics condemn Measure 
Jor Measure as failing in poetic justice. 
I know little about the critics, and care 
less, for a man who has to earn his bread, 
and feed his soul as well, has enough to 
do with the books themselves without 
what people say about them; and Mr. 
Graham would not tell me whether he 
thought the critics right or wrong: he 
wanted me to judge for myself. But 
when I came to read the play, I found, 
to my mind, a most absolute and splen- 
did justice in it. They think, I suppose, 
that my lord Angelo should have been 
put to death. It just reveals the low 
breed of them: they think death the 
worst thing, therefore the greatest pun- 
ishment. But Angelo prays for death, 
that it may hide him from his shame: it 
is too good for him, and he shall o¢ have 
it. He must live to remove the shame 
from Mariana. And then see how Lu- 
cio is served!” 

While Malcolm talked, Lenorme went 
on painting diligently, listening and say- 
ing nothing. When he had thus ended 
a pause of some duration followed. 

“A goddess has a right to claim that 
one thing—has she not, Mr. Lenorme ?”’ 


-said Malcolm at length, winding up a 


silent train of thought aloud. 

“What thing ?”” asked Lenorme, still 
without lifting his head. 

“Purity in the arms a man holds out 
to her,” answered Malcolm. 

“Certainly,” replied Lenorme, with a 
sort of mechanical absoluteness. 

“And according to your picture every 
woman whom a man loves is a goddess 
—the goddess of Nature ?” 

“Certainly. But what ave you driving 
at? I can’t paint for you. There you 
stand,” he went on, half angrily, “as if 
you were Socrates himself driving some 
poor Athenian nob into the corner of his 
deserts! J don’t deserve any such in- 
sinuations, I would have you know.” 

“Tam making none, sir. I dare nev- 
er insinuate except I were prepared to 
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charge. But I have told you I was bred 
up a fisher-lad, and partly among the 
fishers, to begin with, I half learned, half 
discovered, things that tended to give me 
what some would count severe notions: 
I count them common sense. Then, as 
you know, I went into service, and in 
that position it is easy enough to gather 
that many people hold very loose and 
very nasty notions about some things; 
so I just wanted to see how you felt about 
such. If I hada sister now, and sawa 
man coming to woo her all beclotted with 
puddle-filth, or if I knew that he had just 
left some woman as good as she crying 
eyes and heart out over his child, I don’t 
know that I could keep my hands off him 
—at least if I feared she might take him. 
What do you think now? Mightn’t it be 
a righteous thing to throttle the scum and 
be hanged for it?” 

“Well,” said Lenorme, “I don’t know 
why I should justify myself, especially 
where no charge is made, MacPhail— 
and I don’t know why to you any more 
than another man—but at this moment 
I am weak or egotistic or sympathetic 
enough to wish you to understand that, 
so far as the poor matter of one virtue 
goes, I might without remorse act Sir 
Galahad in a play.” 

“Now you are beyond me,” said Mal- 
colm. ‘I don’t know what you mean.” 

So Lenorme had to tell him the old 
Armoric tale which Tennyson has since 
rendered so lovelily, for, amongst artists 
at least, he was one of the earlier bur- 
rowers in the British legends. And as 
he told it, in a half-sullen kind of way, 
the heart of the young marquis glowed 
within him,, and he vowed to himself 
that Lenorme and no other should mar- 
ry his sister. But, lest he should reveal 
more emotion than the obvious occasion 
justified, he restrained speech, and again 
silence fell, during which Lenorme was 
painting furiously. 

“Confound it!” he cried at last, and 
sprang to his feet, but without taking his 
eyes from his picture. ‘“ What have I 
been doing all this time but making a 
portrait of you, MacPhail, and forgetting 
what you were there for! And yet,” he 
went on, hesitating and catching up the 
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miniature, “I ave got a certain like- 
ness! Yes, it must be so, for I see in it 
also a certain look of Lady Lossie. Well, 
I suppose a man can’t altogether help 
what he paints any more than what he 
dreams.—That will do for this morning, 
anyhow, I think, MacPhail. Make haste 
and put on your own clothes, and come 


into the next room to breakfast. You . 
must be tired with standing so long.” 
“It zs about the hardest work I ever 
tried,” answered Malcolm, “but I doubt 
if I am as tired as Kelpie. I've been 
listening for the last half hour to hear 
the stalls flying.” ‘ 


[ro BE CoNTINUED.] 


HE essence of the classic is life and 

spontaneity—the form entirely sub- 
servient to the subject-matter, and en- 
tirely inspired by it. It was Greek an- 
tiquity, in its art and literature at once 
the most spontaneous and the most thor- 
oughly creative of the fitting form, that 
gave the world an ultimate conception 
of the highest excellence which art and 
literature can reach. But since every 
age and every century has its distinct and 
separate life, the form must vary to be its 
suitable expression. The classic is pro- 
tean in its essence, and heaviest shackles 
clog the time which fails to feel its inde- 
pendent mission of creation—which fails 
to see its own reflection in its own truly 
classic works. 

The unique importance of German 
literature for modern readers lies in the 
fact that, unlike the French and English, 
its classic period is the modern. At the 
head of this literature stands by com- 
mon consent the Faust of Goethe, the 
Second Part of which is, however, com- 
paratively little known, being commonly 
regarded as a mechanical and labored 
allegory, while with some it passes for 
a work of genius, filled with gems, but 
lacking unity and method. Yet the 
number is increasing of those who hold 
it destined to be the greatest glory of 
the greatest poet of our time. It cannot 
be the province of criticism to compel 
admiration for the poem, but since in 
versification and in detail it is beginning 
to attract attention as a work of highest 
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art, it is the purpose of this paper to show 
that unity, and in the highest sense sim- 
plicity of scope and plan, are no less vir- 
tues that may at least be claimed for it. 
In the opening of the Second Part an 
indefinite time has elapsed since the trag- 
edy of Gretchen’s life is over. Faust is 
discovered at twilight sinking to slumber 
in the open air—only the silent landscape 
is fitted to bring him without inquiries or 
explanations once more upon the scene. 
Fairies watch and soothe his slumbers till 
the approach of dawn drives them away. 
The scene changes to the palace of the 
German emperor. The imperial council 
is assembled and the emperor ascends ‘ 
the throne. The court-fool is absent from 
his place. This the emperor notes in the 
same instant that a new aspirant for the 
position appears. It is Mephistopheles. 
The sitting is opened by the emperor with 
a regretful reference to the masques and 
amusements which he prefers to consider 
the main occasion of so large a convo- 
cation of his vassals. The chancellor in 
reply soon passes from adulation to facts 
of no agreeable nature. The disorders 
of the empire find additional exponents 
in the imperial commander, the treasurer | 
and the chamberlain. The emperor med- — 
itates—at length turns to his fool for a 
complaint: so many appear to him a 
hopeless matter, he must. have at least 
the mournful satisfaction of a joke. But 
Mephisto overflows with compliments, the 
prelude to a project—no less a one than 
an issue of paper money based upon the 
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buried treasure of the empire. The plan 
finds incredulous but still avaricious hear- 
ers. Itis debated: the emperor demands 
immediate proof that such treasures can 
be found, but the astrologer holds the 
pending masque a frivolous amusement 
which must first be disposed of. The 
masquerade which follows serves to in- 
troduce Faust, in gorgeous and brilliant- 
ly-supported character, to the emperor, 
who desires no better recommendation 
than the power to amuse. In the excite- 
ment of the festivities the latter signs a 
paper presented by the chancellor. It 
is not till the following scene that he 
realizes its purport: he learns it from the 
chorus of officials hastening to recount 
the marvelous effects of the newly-manu- 
factured riches, and, only too delighted 
to be rid of their complaints, he makes 
Faust and Mephistopheles the sole direct- 
ors of the undertaking. The talents of 


the newcomers are soon in ‘request for 


the amusement of the pleasure-loving 
monarch. The emperor wishes to see 
in tableau Paris and Helen. Mephis- 
topheles has small wish to meddle with 
antiquity, but gives Faust a magic key, 
armed with which the latter is to seek 
the ultimate sources of historic form and 
change. Meantime, the court is assem- 
bled in the theatre. A Doric temple oc- 
cupies the scene. Faust in priestly robes 
rises with an antique tripod through the 
stage—evokes from it with his talisman a 
cloud of vapor, from which the forms of 
Paris and Helen separate. Inthe midst of 
the criticisms and encomiums Paris raises 
Helen in his arms as though to bear her 
away. Faust, who has dared the un- 
known and holds the prize his conquest, 
cannot be withheld from breaking in 
upon his rival, and an explosion follows. 
Faust lies prostrate, the spirits dissipate 
in mist, and Mephisto bears him away 
in the tumult. 

The second act opens in the Gothic 
chamber which the weary scholar had 
once deserted in his search for happi- 
ness. Mephisto appears from behind a 
curtain, which he raises, revealing Faust 
stretched upon an antiquated bedstead. 
A new Famulus enters, for Wagner has 
become himself the head-professor. Me- 
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phisto, disguised in the old fur coat so 
long left hanging in Faust’s chamber, 
begs admission to Wagner's study. The 
latter is discovered in the act of accom- 
plishing in his laboratory the production 
by chemical methods of a human being. 
But only a manikin rewards his alchemy, 
and even this must be kept within the 
phial which gave it birth. Wagner has- 
tens to propound to it a problem for solu- 
tion, but Mephisto points the activities of 
the quick-witted nondescript to a more 
practical matter, the restoration of the 
comatose Faust. The phial escapes from 
Wagner's hand, and Homunculus, hov- 
ering over Faust, describes his dream. 
It is the vision of Leda and the Swan, 
which embodies to the mind of the 
dreamer the charming and naive sense- 
life of the antique man. Homunculus 
finds in the yearning of the slumberer 
the means for procuring his recovery. 
The classic “Walpurgis Night” is at 
hand, and on the Pharsalian fields it is 
that the next scene presents the three to 
us again—Wagner being left to his be- 
loved parchments. Mephisto finds the 
monstrosities of antique r;th unconge- 
nial, not to say disagreeable, compan- 
ions, but borrows a disguise from the 
Phorkyads, the most monstrous of all, 
as a specinten brick of antiquity where- 
with to frighten his fellow-devils in hell. 
Homunculus pursues a will-o’-the-wisp’s 
progress in search of a more generally- 
recognized manner of existence, while ° 
Faust unswervingly pursues his passion, 
Helen. The centaur Chiron bears him 
to the sanctuary of Manto, Asculapius’s — 
daughter, where we leave him, at the 
entrance to the lower world. 

The third act presents us the palace 
of Menelaus in Sparta, evoked by the 
spells of the Walpurgis Night. Helen 
appears before it with a train of Trojan 
women. She has been sent from the 
ships to prepare the sacrifice of return, 
without suspecting that the victim is to 
be herself. The hideous beldame who 
informs her of the fact (it is Mephisto in 
his Phorkyas disguise) suggests also an 
escape. Helen, consenting, is transport- 
ed to the castle of Faust: their nuptials 
are celebrated, and a son is born to 
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them. His spirit is not of earth, but in 
his speedy flight his mantle and his lyre 
remain. Helen vanishes from the arms 
of Faust to be with her child, but her 
veil and robes waft the enthusiastic lov- 
er away to the events which begin: the 
final culmination of his strivings. 

The opening scene of the fourth act is 
a lonely mountain-summit: a cloud rolls 
over, sinks to the earth, and Faust ap- 
pears. To Mephisto, presently at hand, 
he now reveals the ideal of his future— 
the conquest of the sea. The aimless 
elemental force of lashing wave must 
yield to human enterprise. Warlike 
music, heard in the distance, marks the 
approach of imperial forces. The dis- 
orders of the empire have reached the 
limit of endurance, a rival is in full tide 
of triumph, and the emperor must stake 
his crown upon the coming battle. Me- 
phisto finds the means of giving Faust his 
wish. His arts secure the victory, and 
the strand of the empire is the reward. 

The first scene of the fifth act presents 
the district won by Faust’s labor from the 
sea. A wanderer returns to the spot 
where a peasant and his wife once saved 
him from shipwreck and the waves. The 
couple still live in their cottage on the 
hill, but far and wide beyond swarm vil- 
lages and signs of human industry. The 
scene changes to a palace. A vessel 
moves in from the ocean on a wide ca- 
nal. Mephisto and the sailors land, and 
the products of foreign climes are ranged 
upon the shore. But Faust gives no sign 
of pleasure or of welcome: without the 
hill beyond his darling plan is marred. 
Here only can he gain the view of what 
has been accomplished. Mephisto un- 
dertakes to transport the holders to a 
better home by force, since they refuse 
all terms of purchase. He fires the cot- 
tage and they perish in the flames. As 
Faust curses the deed midnight is at 
hand: shadows hovering over him de- 
scend, and four gray women — Want, 
Guilt, Danger and Care — appear, but 
only the last enters the rich man’s door. 
Faust refuses to acknowledge her pow- 
er. Stricken blind by her breath, he 
summons his laborers to rise from their 
sleep and push on his work to the end. 
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Torches appear in the courtyard: Me- 
phisto as overseer summons goblins 
about him, and they dig a grave. Faust 
appears at the doorway and delights in 
the sound of their spades: he calls to the 
overseer to push on the dikes, sinks 
down, and the goblins lay him dead 
upon the ground. His: soul escapes the 
clutches of Mephisto and soars aloft. 
Let us glance at the century of which 
Goethe is the king. Its enormous ma- 
terial prosperity, the well-being of the — 
masses, their consequent striving in Eu- 
rope for political power, in America their 
exclusive hold of it, — these things first 
strike the eye. Its boasted railroads and 
telegraphs mean simply richer shopkeep- 
ers and more of them. Because time is 
money the exquisite Pelham very con- 
sistently held it vulgar to carry a watch. 
The possession and acquisition of prop- 
erty begin, however, with the Stone Age, 
which is not the Nineteenth Century 
spelled with two capitals. We may take 
a certain satisfaction in living in the time 
which has more shopkeepers and richer 
ones than ever before, just as we should 
prefer being a mammal with a long name 
in the mammalian age to being an oys- 
ter with a long name in the earlier gold- 
en age of oysters. But seeing that every 
successive time has some material ad- 
vantage over all before it, the amount of 
pleasure to be drawn from our superior- 
ity depends on knowing how many ages 
are to follow us. We therefore leave 
this rather naive admiration of horse-car 
civilization to those whom it concerns, 
and look a little deeper at this nineteenth 
century. We find, then, that it is play- 
ing a very noble part in the preparation 
of the new bottles in which the new wine 
must be poured, and above all that it is 
distinguished from its predecessors by a 
marked indisposition to say much about 
new wine until the bottles shall be ready. 
Its greatest men have learned the lesson 
of a singular reticence and singular self- 
abnegation, but they are enthusiasts in 
their work. They are building at their 
dike against the gathering flood of medi- 
ocrity wellnigh at the height—against the 
waves of socialism which labor massed 
by capital has raised — against the aim- 
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less waste of elemental force which his- 
tory mourns. 

It is a matter of no mean import that 
we find to-day men preaching culture by 
words as well as deeds—a preaching of 
culture which seems almost ridiculous, 
so matter of course is culture in some 
sort to those the preaching reaches first. 
But while the antique and the medizeval 
life were alike in favoring strong charac- 
ter, modern character must be cultivated, 
unless it is to deaden in the specializing 
occupations of modern life and the soul- 
leveling division of manufacturing labor 
—unless it is to be crushed by the com- 
plexities of science and the multitude of 
books, to be sapped by the shallow dif- 
fuseness of penny-a-lining, and seared 
with the selfishness generated in that 
struggle for existence which democracy 
involves of all things, first and foremost. 
Culture—by which we understand the 
culture of character—is in truth the dike 
we are in need of. 

Not that we would degrade the crea- 
tive grandeur of the culmination we have 
sketched to the rank of allegory. This 
ultimate self-set ideal of the bookworm, 
the seducer and the dreamer, who sells 
his soul for one moment of earthly bliss, 
and finds it only in the conquest of new 
fields for human enterprise and human 
happiness,—this ideal needs no allegor- 
ical interpretations. Certainly, no true 
American but will find in the conclusion 
of the Second Part the very height of 
poetic grandeur. The essence of an art- 
work, however, is that it incorporates and 
personifies thoughts and ideals beyond 
its corporate form. Though. it is not 

the province of criticism to exhaust their 
- meaning, to state the sum of thoughts 
and ideals which the form expresses 
(could this be done the art-work were 
unnecessary), their existence may be in- 
dicated, their outlines sketched. The cha- 
racter of Faust is Goethe’s own in essence, 
in the thirst for knowledge, for personal 
experience of every phase of life, in the 
yearning for the antique ideal, in the 
consistent self-directed development of 
personality having a higher object than 
its own development. (See Emerson on 
Goethe’s “‘selfishness.”) The Faxs¢ is 
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the highest expression of Goethe's self; 
its conclusion is inspired by a like un- 
swerving devotion. to a definite aim. 
We know that this aim was culture, | 
Herein lies the inner connection between 
the earlier and the later acts of the Sec- 
ond Part. It was Greek antiquity which 
gave the ideal of culture to the world, 
which realized it most completely. No 
form so fittingly personifies the Greek 
ideal as Helen. The grand and simple 
harmony of the Second Part becomes 
apparent. HELEN and the DIKE are 
the keynotes of its symphony. 

But not mere abstract forms are those 
which Goethe gives us. And it is with 
full artistic right that his personality fires 
them with creative force, for his person- 
ality is the characteristic expression of 
his time. Each cycle has its character- 
istic type. In the Greek it is the grace- 
ful athlete; in the Roman the fighting 
farmer; in the medizval the chivalric 
knight; in the modern it is the man of 
science and of letters. The character- 
istic head of this modern cycle is “the 
writer ’’ (Emerson on Goethe) : the Faust 
is eminently its characteristic poem. Its 
hero wakes to the nothingness of study 
for its own sake: his compact with Me- 
phisto gives the machinery for the trial of 
every possible experience, without which 
no solving of the problem could be sat- 
isfying: This problem is the one we all 
are asking—men of reflection and’ of 
books at least—What shall a man do? 
What is the world good for? The intro- 
duction of Mephisto serves for the state- 
ment of the problem in detail; brings 
out the eternal contradictions and dev- 
ilish nature of the universe; shows the 
existence of good and evil only as con- 
tradictions of each other; serves asa foil 
for the earnest nature of the hero— for 
that, and that only, which is not in earn- 
est is Satanic. The story of Gretchen 
gives color and dramatic life: it states 
concretely life’s most appalling contra- 
dictions, infinite torture of infinite inno- 
cence. There are those to whom this 
episode, the story of the opera, is the 
main subject of the poem: rightly con- 
sidered, it is one of three. The dramatic 
machinery and contingent life-giving de-- 
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tails of the latter two comprise the Sec- 
ond Part. Is comment needed to show 
the unity of action by which the heart- 
sick student, turned gallant, becomes 


idealist, then man of action (Gretchen, 


Helen, the dike) ? 

The appearance of Faust and Mephis- 
to at the imperial court is the introduc- 
tory basis of the Second Part, essential as 
foundation for the second meeting with 
the emperor by which the strand of the 
empire is secured—essential as founda- 
tion for the magic intercourse with Hel- 
en; for Faust’s pursuit of her is repre- 
sented not as the result of bookish en- 
thusiasm and reflection, but as the result 
of actual contact with her form. His 
breaking in upon the spell is the link 
with the classic Walpurgis Night, for it 
is to secure his recovery that Homuncu- 
lus recommends the journey. The con- 
ception of the latter is one of Goethe’s 


infinite expedients for a creative motive | 


which shall secure new combinations by 
new causes (instead of, for instance, a 


-recommendation by Mephistopheles of 


the magic journey). It gives exactly 
the fantastic character needed for the 
development of the classic Walpurgis 
Night, which could only be exhibited 
by multitudinous mythic forms; which, 
again, must have an interlocutor other 
than Faust and Mephistopheles if the 
essential variety is to be maintained. 
The chemical creation of the Homuncu- 
lus is an enormous satire on the preten- 
sions of materialistic science; and his 
dissolution about the chariot of Galatea, 
the Venus of the sea, indicates that sci- 
ence too must bow in homage to the 
Greek ideal. The conception of the 
classic Walpurgis Night has a double 
office: it affords the fitting machinery 
for a magic spell which shall again call 
up the form of Helen; it serves also to 
bring Greek antiquity actually upon the 
scene, whereas the romantic passion of 
Faust for Helen is too living and per- 
sonal a conception entirely to serve the 
purpose; it finally affords a foil to his 
romantic enthusiasm by presenting us 
antiquity mainly from the monstrous 
and fantastic side, while the hits of Me- 
phistopheles bring out in bold relief the 


deviations of the modern from fhe an- 
tique standpoint. The Walpurgis spell 
continues in the third act. We are left 
to imagine the means by which Helen 
has been called back to life, or rather 
the means by which Faust becomes an 
actor with the beings of the past, rehears- 
ing the shadows of their deeds; but the 
immediate appearance of Mephistoph- 
eles in his Phorkyas disguise is a suffi- 
cient reminder that we are dealing with 
a consistent development of plot. The 
very personal vigor of the action in the 
marriage of Faust and Helen raises the 
episode above the field of allegory to the 
true artistic greatness of self-existent con- 
ception. Still, we are dealing with that 
marriage of the antique and romantic 
(medieval) spirit on which our modern 
era rests. The interpretation by which 
the child Euphorion is made the embod- 
iment of Byron has historical accuracy, 
as far as concerns the original intention 
of the writing — which was not at first 
designed for Faust— but does great in- - 
justice to the imaginative character of 
the scene in its connection. Interpreta- 
tion obscures the creative independence 
of the episode. The connection between 
the Greek ideal of culture and the spirit 
of modern labor is indicated by Helen’s 
robes wafting Faust upward and away 
to his appointed task. A proof of the 
intention which rules the whole is the 
symmetrical arrangement by which the 
first act affords a common basis for the 
episodes of Helen and the dike, while 
of the remaining four, two acts are 
given to each of these themes, the first 
serving as introduction, the second as 
culmination. 

The greatest men combine the high- 
est national qualities not with the cor- 
responding weaknesses, but with exact- 
ly opposite virtues. In more than one 
Jew has been united a moral liberality 
quite un-Judaic with the religious tena- 
city and fire which only Semites know. 
Shakespeare joins Anglo-Saxon force 
with very un-English many-sidedness— 
Goethe, German reflectiveness with cre- 
ative force, German depth with full mas- 
tery of expressional form, German earn- 
estness with keenest satiric power. 
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We have concerned ourselves with the 
grandeur and the unity of Fazs¥, but it 
is not with moderns that a poem reach- 
ing the size of an ordinary book can 
chain the attention of its readers exclu- 
~ sively by qualities like these. Let us ac- 
knowledge openly that the scoffer’s vein 
chords with the spirit of the time. Not 
only without exception do we find it in 
the greatest novelists, in the only litera- 
ture which our nation boasts as such, and 
in the cultus of the opéra bouffe: in the 
deepest sense it may be said that Satan 
is an essential element of Christianity. 
(One of the most interesting episodes of 
the Second Part is the introduction of 
Mephistopheles to antiquity.) An his- 
toric Satan in a modern poem would be 
ridiculous: Mephistopheles is none but 
Goethe. The unity of plot demands, 
however, a self-consistent Mephistoph- 
eles, and this is given us; for though 
the devilish is in abeyance throughout 
the Second Part until its close, it is in 
abeyance because the devil must keep 
his compact. But the Mephisto vein 
pervades whole sections of its action. 
The “greenback” episode is a most tell- 
ing satire on phases of modern finan- 


ciering, “paternal” government, super- | 


cilious orthodoxy and political thimble- 
rigging. The scene in which the spirits 
of Paris and Helen are evoked is a run- 
ning satire on modern misconceptions 
and fashionable views of antique art. 
In the second act we meet again the 
timid student of the First Part as full- 
fledged baccalaureus, and hot with the 
- enthusiasms from which all graduates 
graduate. The manufacture of Homun- 
culus is priceless—the classic Walpur- 
gis Night an arsenal of quotations for 
the class accomplished at seeing through 
a millstone. The fourth act satirizes the 
chronic evils of all government. In the 
fifth a special episode depicts with sar- 
donic vigor the fate of narrow good in- 
tention which blocks the path of great- 
ness. 

The use of magic and the supernatural 
is indispensable for the machinery of a 
drama with the scope of Faust. This 
poem is in its ideal, intent and general 
character allied with that most successful, 


most artistic and most truly modern art- 
work, the opera. The opera alone in 
modern art is raised above the art-de- 
grading standard of common actuality 
by its essential nature and ideal purpose. 
It alone in modern art fulfills that first 
condition of true art, popularity combined 
with ideal significance—greatest to the 
greatest, but great to all. The spectator 
of Don Juan leaves the opera-house in- 
spired at least by the music, perhaps with 
a suspicion that deepest meaning sounds 
from every note. Infinite self-assertion 
of infinite self may even find its sympa- 


thetic chord within his breast. In every. 


work of Meyerbeer a whole historic pe- 
riod breathes its grandeur. The music 
of socialistic revolution rings in the airs 
of Masaniello, of antique singleness of 
feeling in the two great operas of Gluck. 
All great operas have, like Fazs?, ideals 
beyond the subject-matter, the indicated 


_meaning of the work. Who dreams of 


carping at the supernatural in Roder4, at 
the magic spell of the Fredschiifz, the 
story of the Magic Flute, or the fairy- 
world of Oberon ? 

The opera of Faust is itself the most 
popular of all modern music of the kind 


—the character of Mephisto a favorite. 


with audience and singers. That the 
standpoint indicated—that is, the actual 
dramatic—is the one which Goethe con- 
templated for the work, is sufficiently ap- 
parent in the stage-directions of the Sec- 
ond Part, in which numerous asdes of 
Mephistopheles are marked for the audi- 
ence, while on one occasion he addresses 
them in epilogue from the proscenium. 
With certain omissions, such as are also 
customary in dramatic presentation of 
the First Part, the Second can be real- 
ized as actual drama: it may and should 
in any case be read as though it were. 
Beyond this aspect of the machinery em- 
ployed, it must be noticed that the hero 
preserves an even attitude of cool con- 
tempt and skepticism toward all the 
manifestations of the devilishly super- 
natural. Even Mephisto has scoffing ra- 
tionalistic explanations of his magic. We 
hear sometimes the remark that Goethe's 
witches are far inferior to Shakespeare's. 
The answer to be made is that Goethe’s 
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supernaturalism is in/entionally non-cre- 
ative. 

Two sections especially of the Second 
Part must be regarded from the dramatic 
and, so to speak, the operatic, standpoint 
—the masquerade and the classic Wal- 
purgis Night. The attempts at mystical 
interpretation of these portions of the 
poem are among the most laughable of 
modern criticism. The first is a ballet 
diversion pure and simple, ending with 
a “grand transformation scene” and red 
fire: the second zs a Walpurgis Night 
whose logical unraveling in detail may 
logically be left to the Thessalian witches. 

It is unnecessary to speak in this essay 
of the versification of the Second Part, ex- 
cept to say that it is the best work of the 
greatest modern poet. The translation 
of Mr. Taylor is open to the criticism 
which must be made, perhaps without 
exception, on all translations more than 
fragmentary, or limited paraphrases, of 
thyme in rhyme. Mr. Taylor is right 
in asserting that the original effect is 
quite unattainable without the rhyme 
and metre: we will add, it is still less at- 
tainable with them. A prose translation 
is inadequate, but if simply and severe- 
ly literal the absence of pretence is, in 
its way, a classic element which gives a 
certain elevation to the work. It is im- 
possible in rhyme translation to file off 
every trace of the mechanical; yet rhyme 
for rhnyme’s sake, words for the sake of 
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words, —these are vices of the poetaster 
not to be endured. 

It remains to be explained why this 
greatest of all modern poems still awaits 
the final verdict of popular approval. 
Doubtless, a certain period must elapse, 
and always has elapsed, before a work 
which is to be classic ‘for all time shall 
receive its full appreciation. In this case 
it is not simply our closeness to the work 
which is in question. The poem is itself 
the victim of that complexity of modern 
culture whose throes it represents. It 
demands a special education and a spe- 
cial taste— not only the knowledge of 
Greek art, but love of it. There are 
not many hundreds in the world with 
time or taste to make themselves sin- 
cerely masters of its inner life. Of these 
there are many who do not read German 
with that full knowledge of the language 
which the work demands. The meeting 
of Faust with the centaur Chiron, who 
bears him to the threshold of his long- 
ings, strikes the keynote of this feeling: 
to those who share it the poem is an open 
book ; to others it will be closed for ever. 

Und sollt’ ich nicht, sehnsiichtigster Gewalt, 


Ins Leben ziehn die einzigste Gestalt, 
Das ewige Wesen, Gottern ebenbiirtig, 


‘So gross als zart, so hehr als liebenswiirdig ? 


Du sahst sie einst ; heute hab’ ich sie gesehn, 

So schin wie reizend, wie ersehnt so schén. 

Nun ist mein Sinn, mein Wesen streng umfangen ; 
Ich lebe nicht, kann ich sie nicht erlangen. 


WILLIAM HENRY GOODYEAR. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


RUSTED with silver, gemmed with stars of light, 
Topaz and ruby, emerald, sapphire, pearl, 

The enchanted tree within a world of white 

Uplifts her myriad crystal branches bright 


Against the pale blue skies. 


The keen winds whirl 


Her globéd jewels on the sheeted snow, 
That hard and pure as marble lies below. 


Yet even as the radiant fruitage falls, 
Touching the solid earth, it melts to dir. 
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Gold-glimmering rings and clear, flame-hearted balls,— 
These be the magic keys to elfin halls. 

The outstretched hands of greed are void and bare, 
But elfin hands may clasp, elf eyes may see, 
The mystic glories of the wondrous tree. 


Lo, as beneath the silver boughs I stood, 
And watched the gleaming jewel in their heart, 
Blue as a star, the subtle charm held good: 
I touched and clasped a dropping diamond dart, 
And, rapt from all the snowy world apart, 
Alone within the moist, green woods of May, 
I wandered ere the middle hour of day. 


And over me the magic tree outspread 

Her rustling branches like a silken tent; 
An azure light the balmy theavens shed; 
Rose-white with odorous bloom above my head, 

Scarce ‘neath their burden soft the wreathed sprays bent. 
Through them went singing birds, and once on high 
Surely a blindfold, winged boy-god flew by. 


In the cool shade two happy mortals stood 
And laughed, because the spring was in their veins, 
Coursing like heavenly fire along their blood, 
To see the sunbeams pierce the emerald wood, 
To hear each other’s voice, to catch the strains 
Of sweet bird-carols in the tree-tops high; 
And laughed like gods, who are not born to die. 


A spirit murmured in mine ear unseen, 
“Rub well the dart thou holdest.” 1 obeyed, 
And all the tree was swathed in living green, 
Veiled with hot, hazy sunshine, and between 
The ripe, dark leaves plump cherries white and red, 
Swaying.on slender stalks with every breeze, 
Glowed like the gold fruits of Hesperides. 


Once more I rubbed the talisman. There came 
Once more a change: the rusty leaves outshone 

With tints of bronze against a sky of flame, 

Weird with strange light, the same yet not the same. 
But brief the glory, setting with the sun: 

A fog-white wraith uprose to haunt the tree, 

And shrill winds whistled through it drearily. 


From out my hand the mystic arrow fell: 

Like dew it vanished, and I was aware 
Of winter-tide and death. Ah, was it well, 
Ye mocking elves, to weave this subtle spell, 

And break it thus, dissolving into air 
The fairy fabric of my dream, and show 
Life a brief vision melting with the snow? 

EmMA LAzARUs. 
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HE small sloop Heron, with a crew 
of three men, went on a pleasure- 
trip down the coast. There were half a 
dozen in the party—Kate Meadow and 
her father and a cousin of his, Mrs. 
Brook, Kate’s cousin, Louise Larch, 
Richard Fleming, and finally Dan Field 
of the new law-firm of Colman & Field. 
Their plan was to go where will and 
wind prompted, and stay as long as they 
could, unless they got tired beforehand. 
They spent a week or two sailing in still 
water, and in water that was anything 
but still; making harbor at splendid sun- 
sets, and lying at anchor till morning, or 
sleeping with the roll of the waves in 
their brains and the low wash against the 
planks close to their ears; fishing, lying 
becalmed or stealing ghost-like through 
radiant golden haze, with the fog-horn 
sounding far away; going ashore in 
strange places; lying cabined till the 
rain should pass over, or walking the 
deck close-wrapped and fluttering, while 
the bare rigging creaked and the bow 
pointed up stubbornly to the tautened 
hawser, and the wind careered sturdil 

out of the south. 3 

Fleming, whom they called “ Rich,” 
was i quick, clever, quiet little fellow, 
and an old friend of Kate’s whom she 
liked very much in a frank way. Field, 
too, she had long known in a general 
way: they two were always chaffing one 
another when together, he being any- 
thing but a serious fellow, as most people 
saw him, and finding a very pleasant acid 
flavor in her sharp chatter, for which he 
somehow always gave occasion. Their 
banter was the merriment of the whole 
party. All of the company were more 
or less acquainted beforehand, and every 
one knows how rapidly.persons become 
intimate who are together all day long 
and dependent on one another. 

All the morning of the second Friday 
they had been trolling for bluefish, and 
went into Fowler's Island Harbor early 
in the afternoon. Some of them went 
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ashore in the yawl and took a look at the 
curious settlement and the wild-looking 
islanders. As Mr. Meadow and two or 
three of the party passed by one of the 
houses, Captain Shore came out and ask- 
ed for money to pay for some milk and 
eggs, and Field took out a roll of bills 
while two or three of the rough natives 
stood by. 

Kate had not gone ashore: she was in 
perplexity, and wanted a chance to think 
by herself. So she sat and listened to 
the bubbling of the water, and watched 
the fishermen’s boats glide and gleam in 
the sunlight. The perplexing situation 
was briefly this: Fleming, Kate knew, 
had been getting to think a good deal 
of Louise, who on her part had found 
him a very clever and pleasant little fel- 
low; and since they began this cruise 
Field had been coming between them, 
and one of them had not enjoyed it. 
Field did not appear to know anything | 
about it, but amused himself and Miss 
Larch and every one else more or less. 
Rich did not mope or scowl: he was 
active and friendly with all, and appear- 
ed to take a good deal of pleasure in his 
quiet way; but Kate knew him better 
than the rest, and how sensitive he was, 
and she knew that he was hurt, and was 
very sorry. He was proud with all his ~ 
gentleness, and would be second to none; 
and when Field walked and chatted and 
lay on the deck beside Louise, reading 
out of Mark Twain or doing tricks with 
cards, or what not, and laughing always, 
Rich only kept away and let him have 
it all his own way. He had no reason 
to find fault with Field, who took no ad- 
vantage and showed a liking for the trim 
little fellow: more than once, indeed, he 
had put Fleming in charge of Louise, 
saying that he must have a skirmish with 
the enemy, meaning Kate, whose tongue 
always had a sharp edge ready for him. 
But even then he was so much bigger ev- 
ery way than Rich that he unconsciously 
gave the feeling of parceling out the favor 
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of Miss Larch’s company, for which Rich 
did not wish to be indebted to any one. 

The worst of it was that, underneath 
all Field’s banter and flippancy and evi- 
dent cleverness, Kate had known him 
too long not to have found out that he 
was true and generous to an unusual 
degree. His partner, Philip, had often 
spoken to her of his faithfulness and sin- 
cerity, and her father had acquired a high 
opinion of his ability and honor in busi- 
ness relations. She could not help liking 
and admiring him, with certain reserves 
to be set to the account of his own ap- 
parent contentment with himself; and on 
both these accounts she was very angry 
at him. If he was so scrupulous in busi- 
ness matters, promises and appointments, 
could he not see how mean and cruel it 
was to rob one of what he held above 
all price? and was he so large in his 
own eyes that he could see no one but 
his own great person ? f 

Kate was quite distressed and out of 
patience — angry with Fleming for not 
showing more spirit, with Field as a 
blundering dolt—with Louise more than 
all, because, forsooth! she took both 
their comings and goings very coolly 
indeed, and did not seem to care which 
came or went. She ought, indeed, to 
see that she was hurting her very good 
friend Fleming, but how was she to make 
light of such a handsome and every way 
superior fellow as Field ? 

Kate and Fleming had taken a row by 
themselves in the skiff that morning. He 
had left off rowing a while, and let the 
boat rock while Kate leaned over the 
stern and looked into the waves. “ Kate,” 
he had said suddenly, “I think I shall 
leave you when we get to New Dublin.” 

And she had sat up and said, ‘“‘ Why, 
Rich, you'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Yes, I think so,” he continued. “I 
had a letter from Lancey at Seaport say- 
ing Will was sick.” 

The frank girl looked at him a minute, 
and then said, “ Rich, you know that’s not 
the reason.” 

A fishing-boat passed near them just 
then with a barefooted, lank, shaggy 
young islander, dressed in a tattered 
covering of blue overall and a shapeless 


hat. He stared at Kate as he came, and 
ran his boat quite close, grinning in Kate's 


face in an offensive manner that raised | 


Fleming’s hot blood, and he lifted his 
oar and warned him away; whereat the 
fellow gave him a scowl and sheered off. 

As Kate sat on deck in the afternoon 
she was thinking that the worst of this 
puzzle was that nobody seemed to. be to 
blame, and asking herself why she should 
take it so much to heart: there was no 
good reason why Field should not like 
Louise as well as Fleming; and he was 
as good a fellow if he did laugh at his 
own jokes, and Louise was certainly 
worthy of the best. But he had every 
advantage of Rich, and Kate always 
sympathized with the weaker side. She 
could not bear to see any one in trouble, 
remembering a certain heartache of which 
time had cured her indeed, but which she 
did not care to repeat. And what was 
strange about her sympathy with Rich 
now was, that it brought back the taste 
of that same bitterness and the same 
forsaken feeling. 

She had forgotten the bright and 
strange scene, and was looking down 
into the water full of changing light, 
when a shadow passed over her, and 
glancing up a sail almost touched her, 
and the same half-naked sea-dog was 
grinning at her closely. She gave him 
one half-startled, half-defiant glance, 
turned about and went down to Captain 
Shore in the cabin. 

Fleming came off presently with Mrs. 
Brook, and sent one of the hands ashore 
with the yawl again, remaining to keep 


Kate company. She told him how the 


wild young islander had been annoying 
her again, and he was much vexed 
about it, and told Field when he and 
Louise came aboard. Field made light 
of it as usual, and was rather amused. 


He came over and threw himself down - 


by Kate, and began chaffing her about 
her admiring Triton, her Neptune in over- 
alls, and the like. 

Now, Kate was in no humor for ban- 
ter: she had been brooding over the 
prospect of Rich going off home by rail 
alone and unhappy, and the spoiling 
of their cruise, which had else been so 
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pleasant, and was especially out of hu- 
mor with Field for a marplot and for 
being selfish and unseeing. So, much 
to his surprise, she kept silent for a min- 
ute with her face turned seaward, and 
then turned on him suddenly and an- 
swered, speaking quickly and sharply, 
“It doesn’t become you very well to 
make light of an insult offered to a lady. 
If you weren't by to resent it, you might 
~ at least have the delicacy to say nothing 
about it. If you thought less of yourself 
and more of others, you’d make fewer 
such blunders. There are barbarians 
who are not fishermen, and all the peo- 
ple who annoy and spoil people’s happi- 
ness do not wear overalls.” Then, over- 
come with vexation at the unintentional 
vehemence of her speech and the rush 
of pent feelings but half understood, she 
turned away quickly and sobbed once 
in spite of herself: then went down to 
her state-room and locked herself in. 
Louise went after her presently, but 
Kate would not answer or let her in. She 
did not come out till supper-time, when 
no one took any notice, and she tried to 


appear as if nothing had happened. 
Field was quite concerned, and took 

an opportunity of asking Fleming if he 

knew what was the matter with her; but 


he answered no, not altogether. He 
thought she was not feeling very well 
that day. At the same time Fleming 
took the chance, Mr. Meadow happen- 
ing to join them, of announcing his in- 
tention of taking the train at New Dub- 
lin, and both opposed it strongly. But 
Field forgot and fell whistling to himself, 
and presently he said, “ Rich, Kate knows 
you talk of going ?” 

“Yes, I told her this morning.” 

“T thought so,” answered Field, and 
began to whistle again reflectively. He 
lay stretched on the roof of the cabin, 
and Fleming sat near him. “Rich,” he 
said, “if that amphibious dog annoys 
Kate again, we must teach him better 
manners.” After a pause he added, 
“Rich, I don’t see what you want to go 
home for: I wouldn't if I stood in your 
shoes.” 

Fleming looked at him inquiringly. 
“Well, maybe you wouldn't,” he an- 
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swered a little sharply. “But zfs and . 
providings don’t so often happen as . 
might be. ‘It is, but hadn’t ought to | 
be,’ you know;” and he got off and 
walked away. 

The wind sprang up toward sunset, 
and blew unceasingly from the north- 
west, and the Heron lay at anchor for 
the night. One of the ladies proposed 
to take a row after supper and try an 
echo of which some one had spoken, 
and Fleming got round the yawl and 
helped them all over the side. Field 
and the skipper were talking together in 
a low tone, and they called Fleming and 
spoke to him, looking toward the shore 
without pointing; and then Fleming 
dropped into the hatchway quickly and 
put something into his pocket, sprang 
‘out lightly and back to the yawl, and 
pulled away in a straight line, keeping 
the sloop between him and a boat which 
was coming off from shore. When they 
had come aboard in the afternoon, after 
bringing the milk and eggs, Shore had 
said to Field privately, “If it wasn’t 
coming on to blow out of the north’ard, 
I'd be for going into New Dublin to-night. 
I don’t like these islanders much: they're 
about half shark, anyway. You ought 
not to have showed them greenbacks 
the way you did: they looked at them 
as if they were sharp set enough to eat 
them and you too.” 

Their manner, at first forbidding and — 
sulky, had become jocular and rudely 
familiar, and they had made a small 
present of fish, on the strength of which 
they invited themselves to come aboard 
in the evening. So now they were com- 
ing. There were six or eight of them, 
men and women. 

Field and the skipper hoped to get rid 
of their visitors before the ladies return- 
ed. Shore said to Field, ‘“ We must treat 
them civil now. Never mind about a 
little roughness: if we get foul of them, 
we'll have the whole island on us. You 
keep a sharp lookout on. deck, and I'll 
go down with them and give them some- 
thing, and make some excuse to get quit 
of them. That's the devil of it: they'll 
never go till we give them whisky, and 
they’re no saints with drink in them.” 
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They came aboard with a good deal 
of rough merriment, and made an espe- 
cial show of friendliness toward Field; 
and when Shore invited them down to 
the cabin, they insisted on Field's ac- 
companying them, and one or two re- 
fused to go down till he came. Field 
would have been for treating them to 
cold courtesy and ordering them off if 
they did not behave themselves; but 
Shore intimated to him that it would not 
do to cross them lightly, and so he went 
down, and the skipper remained on deck, 
sending down the two hands, Brace and 
Beach, to bear him company. These 
proved but a poor resource, however. 

Mr. Meadow was in the hold forward, 
arranging some lines for to-morrow’s 
fishing. (The cabin accommodations of 
the Heron were limited, and berths had 
been improvised for some of the party 
in the waist.) The skipper came and 
called him after a while: ‘“ Mr. Meadow, 
I think you'd better come up.” He came 
up immediately, and saw Shore standing 
forward with a handspike in his hand 
and looking out in the direction Flem- 
ing had taken. ‘What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

“Go aft and look into the cabin,” Shore 
said. 

He went back on the quarter and look- 
ed down the companion-way. There was 
high carnival going on down there. Ei- 
ther they had brought off liquor with 
them, or they had somehow got the best 
of Field and taken possession of the skip- 
per’s store, and appeared to be drinking 
freely. The hands, apparently wrought 
upon by the blandishments of the island 
women, had already taken too much, and 
they and their new friends were making 
boisterous hilarity, singing, chattering 
all together in a harsh jargon, laughing 
and clinking their glasses in the wildest 
manner. They were all between Field 
and the entrance, and in the fitful light 
of the hanging lamp, the wild faces of 
the islanders and their outlandish dress, 
with the handsome young fellow at the 
farther end resolute and composed, and 
just a little pale, made a rather startling 
spectacle. 

When Mr. Meadow went forward again 


he saw Shore in the shrouds swinging a 
lantern, and he asked, “Isn’tit time Flem- 
ing wasback? You don’t think anything 
has happened ?” 
“No,” Shore answered: “he was arm- 
ed and he’s a plucky fellow. They won't 
trouble him, but I wish he was here.” 
Mr. Meadow went down and got his 
pistol, and when he came back the skip- 


per said, “ They're coming ;” and, listen- 


ing, they could hear the. chock of the 
oars. Presently the boat appeared, and 
they heard them speaking to one anoth- 
er in a low tone across the water. They 
had seen the signal, and taken the hint 
from its silence. The two men stood by 
the gunwale and waited for them to come 
alongside, then helped them aboard; and 
Shore said, “We've got some drunken 
islanders aboard, ladies, and I think you'd 
better go below here till we get rid of 
them.” 

Nothing more was said, but they assist- 
ed them to climb down the hatchway, 
put on the hatch, and blocked up one 
side not to smother them. Meanwhile, 
Fleming had been aft to reconnoitre, and 
came back. “Well,” he asked, “ what's 
to be done?” 

“We've got to go out of here,” the 
skipper said. 

Fleming was a tolerable sailor, and 
they quickly and silently got up sail, and 
then hove the anchor. The wind was 
blowing hard from the north-west by this 
time, and even in the harbor the water 
was beginning to be rather rough. As 
the sails rose and filled out, one and an- 
other gruff voice from the neighboring 
craft lying at anchor hailed to ask where 
they were going, and Shore answered, 
“We're going into New Dublin.” 

From all sides came advice not to try 
it, and one captain said the Heron could 
not make New Dublin with that wind. 
Shore did not reply, but went aft to the 
wheel, and the sails flapped and filled, 
and then drew and made the sloop move 
through the water. 

The party below were uproarious by 
this time, but some of them noticed the 
flutter in the rigging or the heeling of 
the vessel, and came out to see what 
it was. They demanded where he was 
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bound, and being told said it could not 
be done, and receiving no reply went 
back to report. 

About that time Field suddenly disap- 
peared from among the riotous crew with- 
out any one seeing him go. That and 
the news of the sloop being under way 
created a great excitement for the mo- 
ment in the cabin ; and meanwhile Field 
- appeared suddenly to the startled ladies 
’ in the hold: there was a narrow passage 
through the partition, covered by the 
stationary cabin table, and through this 
Field had managed to slip unnoticed. 
He went to his berth and brought out a 
pair of pistols, and said to Kate, “ Kate, 
you've handled a pistol, haven't you ?” 

Kate answered, “ Yes,” remembering 
well the first time. ‘Well, keep that,” 
said Field. “The sloop’s under way, and 
we'll soon shake them off.” He climb- 
ed up and pushed aside the hatch, and 
joined his friends on deck, who were 
glad enough to see him. 

Kate was nearest the cabin partition, 
and hearing some noise that way turn- 
ed quickly, and the light of the lantern 
flashed luridly on the shaggy head of the 
same young dog of an islander grinning 
savagely in her face, and quite close. 
She gave an involuntary scream, and 
instantly the hatch overhead was flung 
aside and Fleming dropped through it 
like a cat. He comprehended with a 
quick flash of anger, and almost at the 
instant he struck on his feet slapped 
the fellow smartly in his face. The dev- 
il sprang up in the ugly visage, and he 
thrust his hand into his breast and drew 
out a knife. He was raising his arm to 
strike when there was a cry and a sud- 
den report, and the knife flew across the 
hold. The fellow ducked and turned, 
and went through the hole in the wall 
like an eel. Fleming turned toward 
Kate. “Did you do that?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Kate. 

“You knocked the knife out of his 
hand.” 

“T fired: that’s all I know,” she said. 

Mrs. Brook and Louise were naturally 
startled and agitated. 

“Do you want me to stay now?” ask- 
ed Fleming, feeling that he ought, but 
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anxious about what might happen on 


deck. 

Kate alone was quite composed: her 
blood was up, her face flushed and eyes 
bright, and her hair thrown back from 
her face. She moved the lantern so that 


' its light fell into the corner next the cab- 


in. “No,” she said: “you go up, Rich. 
We're not afraid: I won’t let any more 
come through.” 

So he left them and went on deck 
again. 

The islanders said it was madness to 
think: of going into New Dublin that 
night, that°they must not try it, and 
finally that they should not go. They 
said they ‘could have twenty men by 
calling for them, and looked and talked 
very threateningly. But meanwhile the 
Heron was beating out of the harbor, and 
the four determined men took no notice 
of their words except to let the butts of 
their pistols show as they moved about 
on the alert and stood by to brace the 
jib round to help her jibe. When the 
crew in the cabin found they were bound 
to go out, they began to pelt the captain 
at the wheel, and directly opposite the 
companion-way, with anything they could 
lay hands on—at first with light objects, 
then with bottles and glasses that whirl- 
ed past his head overboard or smashed 
on the wheel or the taffrail, knocking his 
hat off and cutting his hand. Finally, 
the cabin-lamp came out bodily and all 
aflame, and crushed into a thousand frag- 
ments. Having thus thrown away their 
light, they had no resource but to come 
on deck, shouting and turbulent, women 
and men together. But they were evi- 
dently awed by the silence and deter- 
mination of the little party in charge, 
and Shore added to their awe by knock- 
ing down first one and then the other of 
his own drunken hands as they came 
within his reach. Some of them were 
evidently for getting away, and as the 
sloop came round and drew up on the 
next tack, and began to feel the heave 
of the open water and the sweep of the 
head wind, they began to move toward 
their boat, towing astern. But, whether 
reckless with drink or wild with resent- 
ment of Fleming’s blow in the face, just 
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as the last of them were dropping over 
the side, the same young dog made a 
sudden movement and flung off the cov- 
er of the hatch. Just as he was about to 
leap down, Field came with a bound and 
sprang right across the hatch upon him. 
“You sea-devil, you! now go!” he cried; 
and seizing him round the body as he 
stooped, he lifted him, and with a swing 
flung him clear over the side into the 
sea. Then he and his friends stood at 
the gunwale with their pistols drawn and 
warned the boat off, while the sloop came 
up fluttering into the wind and went dan- 
cing away on the starboard tack, safe from 
any pursuit. 

But they had little time or reason then 
for congratulation, with a rough sea, a 
wild night of head wind and a danger- 
ous harbor before them. The drunken 
hands were dragged forward and left to 
roll in the scuppers to soberthem. The 
cabin was hastily put to rights, a lantern 
hung, and the ladies got out of the hold. 
The young men got up the red and green 
lights and hung them in the shrouds, and 
made everything snug as the captain di- 
rected; and they dropped the harbor be- 
hind and went staggering out into open 
water. Then for half the night it was 
beat and beat up into the wind, with wet 
decks and scuppers spouting, spray flying 
in great sheets from bow to stern. The 
lonely ladies sat together, speaking little, 
and with a dreary feeling of the desola- 
tion of sea-storms and foundering vessels 
creeping over them as they listened to the 
labor and strain of the sloop, the clatter 
and creaking and loud flapping of the 
sails and rigging, the swash and thump- 
ing of the waves, trampling feet on the 
deck overhead, and now and then a 
hoarse call. So dismally they huddled 
together in the dim cabin while for hours 
the sloop forged on, pitching till the bow- 
sprit pointed halfway to the zenith, then 
plunging with a headlong wallow into 
the seething hollow, sometimes burying 
her bowsprit in the coming billow. 

About midnight there was a temporary 
lull in the gale, and Field came down to 
see how they got on, and found Kate sit- 
ting alone: Mrs. Brook and Louise, tired 
out, had gone to lie down in the state- 


rooms. Field was dripping: he took off 
his hat and shook out the water. He 
looked more sober than Kate had ever 
seen him, but not at all alarmed. “Well, 
Kate,” he said, “how do you get on? 
It’s dismal for you, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I’m glad you've come,” she an- 
swered. ‘It’s dreadfully lonesome and 
dismal down here. Do you think there's 
any danger, Mr. Field?” 

He hesitated a moment, but answered 
then, ‘‘ You would not wish me to deceive 
you, Kate, and you have a right to know, 
and I suppose you want to know the truth. 
There is danger, but I have no doubt 
we'll get in. The Heron is a very stiff 
little craft, and Shore is a good sailor. 
But it’s a bad wind to make New Dublin 
harbor, and the sea is running high. That 
is the exact truth, I believe. I think we 
had best not alarm the others, but you 
would rather know, wouldn’t you ?” 


obliged to hold on to keep from being 
overturned as they sat, and they had 
to put their heads close to hear for the 
uproar without. ) 

“Thank you,” she answered, just a 
little pale, but not belying his confidence 
in her courage. “I wouldn’t mind at all 
if I could be on deck and help. It’sa 
great deal more dismal cooped up here 
with nothing to do: don’t you think so? 
And it must be grand out there too: I 
should so much like to go up a little 
while. Don’t you think I could?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “It is 
grand, but it’s very wet too;” and he 
laughed, as was his way. “But if you 
don’t mind a ducking, I think we can 
manage it. I'll see.” 

He started to go up the cabin-stair, 
but came back and bent over her, hold- 
ing on. “Oh, by the way, Kate,” he 
said, ‘I want to beg your pardon for 
offending you this afternoon. I did not 
mean to offend you, I’m sure.” 

She did not answer, but looked away 
soberly, not thinking of Field or herself, 
but recurring to Rich and his trouble. 

“Then you won't forgive me?” Field 
said, after looking at her a little while. 

“Oh, I wasn't thinking of that,” she 
answered hastily, looking up. “I have 


The vessel rolled so that they were — 
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nothing to forgive: it was I who was rude 
and should ask pardon. It was not what 
you said that offended me. I was angry 
with you about something else, and had 
been thinking about that; and I’m afraid 
I was very rude and foolish.”’ 

He sat down and was silent a little 
while, and then said, “ Kate, will you tell 
me what you were angry with me about? 
I don’t understand.” 

Then the frank, impulsive girl told 
him about Rich and Louise, and how he 
was making Rich unhappy, flushing up 
and speaking eagerly as she went on. 
“ Louise is a very nice girl,” she finished, 
“and you are certainly not to blame for 
liking her; but Rich has been getting to 
think a great deal of her, and he’s a very 
touchy fellow and takes such things more 
to heart than—than mast people. He is 
talking of going away to-morrow, and I 
know it’s on account of nothing else but 
that ; and it will spoil our trip to have him 
go off so alone; and I think it’s a great 
pity, any way. Rich is as good and 
clever as any one, but you have the ad- 
vantage of him every other way. I know 
it’s hard to give up to another, but I know 
it can be done ’—there were drops in the 
eager eyes when she said that—‘‘and I 
know you are brave and generous, and 
would not interfere if you knew what 
you were doing.” 

She forgot storm and danger and dis- 
comfort in her ardent pleading of an- 
other’s cause, and Field sat leaning on 
the table and looking at her while she 
talked and a little longer, the sea and 
storm tossing them and shutting them 
in with the deafening uproar. ‘Are you 
quite sure of that ?”’ he said then. 

“Yes, quite sure.” 

“And would you be pleased if you 
knew Louise liked Fleming as well ?” 

“Of course I should,” she replied. 
“They are both my very dear friends.” 

“And you would have no regret of 
any kind?” 

“No—none that I know of. I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

There was a shout upon deck just then, 
and Field ran away, calling, “They're go- 
ing about. I'll come back.” 

The sloop came up to the wind with a 


tremendous flapping and flutter, and then 
she drew away again with the steady 
heave and plunge and the great swash 
and hurtle of waves and wind. 

About a quarter of an hour later Field 
came down again to Kate. “Now,” he 
said, “if you think you'd like to go up a 
little while, and can wrap yourself up so 
as not to mind a shower-bath, I’ve pro- 
vided a little arrangement to keep you 
from being washed overboard.” 

Kate jumped at any relief from that 
dungeon. ‘Oh, I should like to come!” 
she cried. 

She wrapped herself closely, and they 
went up. He went out first, and the 
heaving tumult upon which she look- 
ed out made her hesitate, but he said, 
“Don’t be afraid. Keep hold and creep 
just round here.” 

He had made a rope fast, and she crept 
round and crouched in the lee of the cab- 
in, and he brought the rope round her and 
fastened it. She felt the pitch of the ves- 
sel here much more than she had done 
in the cabin, and at first crouched in fear 
and clung to the mouldings of the house, 
deafened and scared, and when a heavier 
lurch broke loose her feeble grip, she 
could not help screaming and catching 
hold of Field, though the rope held her 
quite safely. There was nothing for 
Field to do then but to crouch beside 
her and hold her fast. She quickly be- 
came assured in his strong grasp, and 
could admire the grand spectacle. She 
lay still and awed a good while, and 
finally Field put his mouth close to her 
ear and asked if she wanted to go back. 

“No,” she answered: “I'd rather stay 
here. It’s dreadfully dismal below, and 
it’s very grand here: don’t you think it 
is?” 

He looked at her and answered with 
a motion of his head. They said no 
more for a good while, speaking being 
very difficult and the awe of the wild 
night not inclining either to talk. By 
and by Field put his face quite close to 
Kate’s, and in that way they could talk 
quite easily, though no one could have 
heard a word three feet off; and he said, 
“Kate, you were very much mistaken.” 

I? How?’ And she turned 
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her head and tried to see his face more 
plainly. “Don’t you like Louise?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“And you did not know about Rich ?”’ 

“No: I did not know that.” 

“Well, then, how was I mistaken ?” 

“We have all been mistaken—you and 
Iand Rich and Louise. Louise thinks 
Rich cares more for you than any one 
else; I thought you cared most of all for 
Rich; Rich and you think I care only 
for Louise. You know that Louise and 
I were mistaken. But was I quite in the 
wrong, Kate ?” 

“That I cared more for Rich than any 
one else? No, I don’t know that you 
were wrong. I never thought about it, 
but Rich and I are very good friends, 
and I like him very much.” 

“Well,” answered Field, looking in- 
tently into the dim face, ‘I like Louise 
very much, and yet you were very much 
mistaken, because I care a great deal 
more for somebody else.” 

She grew timid somehow at his con- 
fidence: there were some unknown qual- 
ities of tenderness in his voice and half- 
seen manner that touched her, and she 
was suddenly overcome with confusion 
and self-upbraiding for having misjudged 
him, andso blundered. ‘‘Oh, do you?” she 

. answered contritely. “Do I know her ?” 

“Can’t you really guess, then?” he 
asked, seeming disappointed. 

Somehow, she did not want to guess: 
she was wondering at herself that, though 
that trouble of Rich’s was gone now—and 
indeed had never been but in imagina- 
tion—she was still not satisfied, and still 
kept the pain it had given her. “No,” 
she returned, keeping her face away, ‘I 
can’t think who it is. Will you tell me 
her name?” 

“Her name,” he answered, looked 
away, and then turned back again with 
a movement that implied a very surpris- 
ing emotion in him, and repeating the 
words—"‘her name is Kate.” 

She stood up. She had become ac- 
customed to the heave of the sloop, and 
could stand with the aid of the rope. 
She bent toward him and asked, “ And 
I know her?” 

He partly rose, and answered swiftly 
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with passion, “Oh, will you never un- 
derstand, Kate? I care for no one but 
you!” 

There was a sound of breakers ming- 
ling with the general tumult then, and 
both looked up and saw a great light in 
the air above and close upon them. “It 
is the lightship,” said Field. 

Then, as they rose on the waves, they 
made out the lonely hulk, dismal and 
stark, buried in a cloud of spray and 
dashed over and over by the waves, 
the storm screaming and tearing through 
her bare rigging, that clanked and rattled 
dolefully like the chains of galley-slaves, 
but bearing her light aloft sturdily. They 
beat up under its lee, and then tacked 
and left it behind. Field went to help 
Shore at the wheel as he luffed, and 
then went forward. 

Presently, Fleming came clambering 
aft to Kate, and asked if she wanted to 
go down. But she answered no, she 
would rather stay and be where she 
could see what was coming, and if she 
was not in the way she would not go 
down till they got in. 

“Rich,” she asked, ‘“‘ how did you know 
I was here ?” 

“Field told me. He sent me to see 
about you. Where are the other ladies, 
Kate?” ~ 


“They were lying down when I came 
up. You'd better go down and tell them 
where I am, and keep them company a 
while.” After a minute she added, “ Rich, 


you and I have been very foolish. I've 
been talking with Mr. Field, and—and 
you need not go away: there’s no rea- 
son for it.”” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” he ask- 
ed eagerly. 

“Yes, I am quite sure. Go now, Rich.” 

She wanted to be alone: she had found 
out more things than one. All through 
that wild passage she crouched there, 
dashed with spray and beaten by the 
tempest, rejoicing in it, triumphing over 
it: there was a spirit within her as brave 
and untamed as itsown. She knew then 
the ardor of men in battle: she remem- 
bered a line of Brownell’s lyrics, repeat- 
ed it aloud, and knew what it meant, with 
her eyes wide open and facing the dark- 
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ness and the gale that beat on her face 
full of salt rain: 


Fear a forgotten form, death a dream of the eyes ! 


She could talk or laugh or cry as she 
pleased in the heart of that fierce chorus: 
never had she been more alone than there 
with people all round her. 

Once or twice the skipper at the near 
wheel made out that she was singing wild 
and high in concert with the storm, and 


_ once he caught the words, as the gust 


hurled them at him, “Stormy winds ful- 
filling His word.” _ 

They made the harbor safely about 
three in the morning, after a very rough 
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and dangerous entrance. Rain came 
on about daybreak, and lasted till near 
noon, Then there was a splendid break- 
ing away, and all came up to see. Kate 
was standing with Rich, and Louise came 
over and put her arm about her. “ Rich,” 
she said, “Kate tells me you think of 
going away. I hope you will not.” 

“Do you care, then ?”’ he asked quickly. 

“Certainly I do,” she answered. “I 
am sure we should all miss you very 
much.” 

“Then I think I won't go,” he said. 

And presently the Heron got up sail 
and bore away upon her happy cruise. 

James T. McKay. 
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O other presence in the universe 
So longed I for as thine: 


The blessing came, but shadowed by a curse. 


What ailed this heart of mine? 


At sight of thee it straightway turned to lead, 
And sank me by its weight. 


How poor and weak the scanty words I said! 


_Far less like love than hate. 


Ah! this is it. Love’s possibilities 
Of speech and sign are rare: 


So mighty then each little moment is, 


It numbs me like despair. 


I stood in midst of opportunity, 
Bewildered by the shock: 


Its bounty fell so suddenly on me 
It hemmed me in like rock. 


CHARLOTTE F. BATEs. 
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YOUNG ALOYS; OR, THE GAWK FROM AMERICA. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH, AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEIGHTS,” “VILLA ON THE 
RHINE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


ORB STATION!” cried the con- 
ductor. 

A young man dressed in black, of a 
stout and robust figure, alighted: he 
pushed back his broad-brimmed hat, so 
that it rested on his neck. The face that 
looked out so defiantly, with its com- 
manding forehead and prominent cheek- 
bones, had been newly shaven, and only 
a heart-shaped, closely-trimmed beard 
was left on the chin. Around the neck, 
which was brawny and sunburnt, he had 
tied in a knot, on which a diamond glit- 
tered, a red, brick-colored cravat. He 


now took off his hat, which was almost 
as broad -as a moderate-sized carriage- 
wheel, and as he threw back his head 
and planted himself squarely on his wide- 
spread legs, it seemed as if he threw out 
into the world the question whether any 


one had a wish to tackle him. His big 
fingers, on one of which he wore a thick 
ring, played with the pendants of a heavy 
gold watch-chain, consisting of a square, 
hammer and trowel, all of gold. His 
blue eyes, whose good-natured expres- 
sion contrasted strikingly with his gen- 
eral pugnacious aspect, glanced in all 
directions. 

A well-strapped trunk was handed out, 
and the conductor asked, ‘ Does this be- 
long to you?” 

“Just so,”” answered the stranger: “I'll 
send for it.” 

Without another word he turned and 
went toward the town. 

On the Neckar Bridge he stopped, 
looked down into the stream, in which 
at that moment some white ducks were 
swimming, and a singular smile passed 
over his broad face as he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ Father, I imagined it bigger than 
this. So, then, down below there lies 
thy luck-penny. One could see it if it 


were still there. I fancy the rivers are 
much clearer here than with us.” 

Now we know him, then—the son of 
Aloys, nicknamed Gawk. The father, 
when discharged from military service, 
finding that his sweetheart, Marianna, 
had played him false and was married 
to Georgy, had emigrated to America. 

Whistling to himself the air of ‘The 
Nut-brown Maid,” the young man turn- 
ed about, crossed the railroad track and 
went up the hill. 

“God’s greeting! Will you not step 
in?” cried the hostess, who stood on the 
front step of the railroad restaurant. The 
young man silently declined with a wave 
of the hand and strode on. 

“ That, then, is the brick-kiln, and that 
the hollow, where the terrible scuffle took 
place that night?’ he thought to him- 
self as he stalked onward; and when he 
saw the many beer-cellars dug into the 
hillside, he said, nodding his big head, 
“They make good provision against thirst 
here, at all events.” 

The day was hot: the traveler stopped 
by the wood and looked at the town, 
which is built so curiously up the slope 
of the mountain; but he looked more 
particularly at a grassy mound on the 
green strip that bordered the field by the 
roadside: ‘‘ There, then, is where Mari- 
anna sat at the time when father came 
home from the soldiers’ lottery ?”’ 

Boys with school-knapsacks came up 
the hill: they stopped, and a bold, sum- 
mer-freckled urchin said, pulling off his 
cap, “ Good-day, Mr. American.” 

“What dost thou know me by ?” 

“By that cart-wheel hat.” 

“What is thy name?” 

“Julius.” 

“Who is thy father ?” 

“He is dead.” 

“What was his name?” 


Published by arrangement with Henry Hott & Co., the authorized American publishers of Auer- 
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“ Kobbel’s Frum” (Abraham). 
“Any relation to tall Herzle’s Kob- 
bel?” 

“I don’t know anything about him.” 

The boys walked beside him a short 
distance, and the freckle-face inquired, 
“ Perhaps yee are a carpenter or a ma- 
son ?” 

“Why so?” 

“Because you have mechanics’ tools 
made of gold on your watch-chain.” 

Young Aloys made no further answer. 

At the boundary-post, bearing the in- 
scription, ‘ Dorf Nordstetten,” he stopped 
and let the boys go on ahead. 

Yes! This too is a station. 

How sad his father had been that day 
when he saw this boundary-post for the 
last time! However, to make amends 
for it, he had founded in America a vil- 
lage of the same name. , 

From the fir tree, which stands not far 
from the boundary-post, the newcomer 
broke off a slender branch with the year’s 
fresh growth. 

Hark! What a singing in the air! 
Not from tree or hedge, but down out of 
the free heavens it rings, and, lo! yonder 
it whirls, a little quivering point. 

That is the lark. 

Young Aloys was hearing a lark for 
the first time in his life. 

He stood still a long time before go- 
ing on again. 

On the upland plain he stopped, and as 
his father, when leaving the village, had 
saluted it from the Bildeching height 
in military style, so did the son now 
stand and contemplate the village, whose 
houses, gleaming amid orchards, looked 
so bright and attractive. 

In a field by the roadside a female 
voice was singing in a low tone. How 
would it be if he should step up to the 
first damsel he met and say to her, “ Wilt 
thou marry me? I am strong and healthy 
and can maintain a wife”? 

He was about to step over the wayside 
ditch, with the intention of going into the 
field, when he drew back his foot — not 
from fear of the great dog that showed 
itself on the edge of the mound border- 
ing the field and began to bark, but ex- 
pecting the appearance of the woman, 
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who now called loudly, “ Be quiet ! down! 
Here, Gawk !” 

Did he really hear the cry “Gawk,”’ or 
was that only running in his mind? 

For before his departure his grand- 
father, Mat of the Mountain, had told 
him confidentially that Father Aloys had 
had in the village the nickname of Gawk. 
To be sure, he said, it was not a very 
handsome name, but it was not so ill 
meant after all. 

No one came, and young Aloys went 
on. “ Over yonder is the target-field where 
father had a piece of ground, and there 
on the Hochbux* lie timbers as in fa- 
ther’s day. At that time Ivo’s father 
worked here.” 

With wondering eyes young Aloys 
read on the post at the entrance of the 
village its name, that of the county- 
town, the circle and the military district. 
All Germany, then, was enrolled in the 
army ! 


CHAPTER II. 


“HERE comes an American! Here 
comes an American !’’ shouted the boys 
through the streets of the village, hav- 
ing passed him on their way home from 
the high school in the town. 

An American was far from being a 
novelty in those days, but still every one 
asked who it was, for there is hardly any 
one in the village who has not relations 


| in the New World. The boys, however, 


could give no further information, not 
even whether the stranger was a Chris- 
tian or a Jew. And the stranger did not 
come for a long time into the middle of 
the village, for he stopped at the very 
third house, next to that of Mendle the 
mason, and knocked at the door of the 
living-room on the lower floor. No one 
answered. From the house of Landolin 
opposite an old man thrust out his snow- 
white head and cried, ‘Whom do you 
want to find ?” 

“T was only going to ask who lives 
here: I want nobody.” 

“Well, he lives’ just there. That is 


* A tract deriving its name, apparently, from a 
growth of high box-wood. 
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where Nobody lives,” cried the old man, 
and laughed so immoderately that it al- 
most seemed as if his mouth would stay 
open. 

“Isn't this where the widow of Bartly 
Bast,* the mother of Aloys Schorer, 
lived ?” 

“To be sure! But’ that was long ago. 
But stay: I'll come down.” 

The old man came down to the street- 
door and asked, “‘ Where are you from ?” 

“From Nordstetten, but not from here.” 

“If you want to make a fool of some- 
body, then get some one like yourself— 
I mean as young as you are.” 

“Tam not trying to make a fool of you. 
I am from Nordstetten in America, and 
I am the son of Bartly Bast’s Aloys.”’ 

“What! the son of the Gawk? Thun- 
deration! Who can tell what one will 
not live to see? Is your father along 
with you?” 

“No, I left him at home.” 

“Then I say, God greet thee! Yes, 
yes, America comes to us. Formerly, it 
was supposed that there was only a way 
from here to America, but now there is 
also a way that leads from America hith- 
er. You have, likely, come on account 
of the inheritance of your grandfather's 
sister in Seebronn ?” 

“You have hit it.” 

‘Who would have imagined that there 
would be anything to inherit there? I 
am also related to your mother in the 
third generation, or, maybe, in the fourth ; 
namely—” And now was displayed a 
genealogical tree which in all its ramifi- 
cations was hard toclimb. The old man 
could not do it himself, and concluded, 
“Well, anyhow, we are related — mayst 
rely upon that. But, thank God! I have 
no need of anything in that quarter.” 

Young Aloys went on farther, but by- 
standers must have already announced 
who he was, for out of all the houses came 
greetings, and he heard them say behind 
him, “ That is the son of the Gawk.” 

At the house of Zindelmann there came 
an old woman to meet him, who while 
still at some distance cried out, weeping, 
“Oh, my Mechtild’s own son !” 

When she stood before him she could 
* Bartholomew’s Sebastian. 
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hardly speak for weeping and sobbing. 
The newcomer offered his hand and 
spoke kind and soothing words. 

“IT seem to hear thy father,” cried the 
aunt: “just so full of feeling was his 
voice too. Don’t take it ill of me that I 
look so: had I known thou wert coming 
I would have put on my Sunday clothes 
and gone to'meet thee. God be thanked 
and praised a thousand times over that 
I still see a living creature that has. my 


brother’s blood in his veins! I may say 


thou to thee, may I not ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Thou art the youngest ?” 

Yes.” 

“And still single ?” 

Young Aloys could not answer that 
question, for at Schlossbauer’s house 
there came up a haggard man who wore 
spectacles, with his shirt-sleeves stripped 
up, and a great apron with a breastcloth 
on, and said, “Am an old comrade of 
thy father’s —was a fellow-soldier of 
his.” 

“You are Hirtz the shoemaker ?” 

Yes.” 

“Father gave me special greetings for 
you, and told me I must go to you for 
good advice in all things.” 

“Yes, a waxed end and good counsel 
for a friend are always to be had at my 
shop. At present I live there, and am 
always at home.” 

“T’'ll come to see you soon.’ 

“That's right,” said the man ak 
hastened back to his house and _ his 
work. 

“ That is the palace,” said young Aloys, 
pointing to the large edifice: he was in- 
formed that the corporation had bought 
the palace and made a council-house and 
school out of it. 

The Schultheiss looked out of the win- 
dow and nodded. Young Aloys went 
directly up to him and presented his 
papers of identification and power of 
attorney. He received the reply that 
there would hardly have been any need 
of them, for one would imagine him- 
self transported back thirty years, he 
looked so like his father, only he had 
the taller stature of the race of Mat of 
the Mountain. 
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“Thou wouldst be just thy father over 
again,” said the Schultheiss, chucking 
young Aloys under the chin, “if thou 
hadst not that goatee here.” 

“And thou art very well shaved,” re- 
plied young Aloys, stroking the magis- 
trate’s smooth chin. 

The Schultheiss started back. That is 
a bold thing in the young man, so sud- 
denly and so coolly to make a practical 
retort upon him; but there was nothing 
to be said or done about it. 

Smiling to himself, young Aloys went 
down the stairs. How delighted his fath- 
er will be when he tells him how he has 
paid home the arrogant familiarity cash 
down on the spot! They may all say 
“Gawk” as much as they please: they 
- shall see that an American doesn’t let 
himself be brow-beaten by anybody. 

In the street his aunt was waiting, and 
many others had joined her. One of the 
schoolboys whom he had met in the lane 
had brought a kinsman of tall Herzle’s 
Kobbel. Young Aloys was able to in- 
form him that his relative was in a pros- 
perous condition, and also that he lived 
in the new Nordstetten in America, and 
had even sent money by him to his poor 
relations. Many others came, asking after 
relatives who lived in other and remote 
States. Young Aloys could give no ac- 
count of them, but all escorted him on his 
way into the village. 

“We'vegot’em! we’vegot Such 
was the cry that rose at smith Georgy’s 
house. Aloys asked what that meant, 
and learned that they had captured a 
swarm of bees which had flown in there. 

“ That’ s a good sign,” the aunt inter- 
preted—* oh, the very best! Only think! 
—a swarm of bees caught on thy arrival! 
Praise and thanks to God! better things 
one could not have wished.” 

Aloys silently acquieseed in this speech. 
In the Old World there is still a great deal 
of lingering superstition. 

“Where wilt thou put up, then ?” asked 
the aunt. 

“With thee.” 

“Ah, at my house things are miserable. 
Such a gentleman as thou must live in a 
tapestried room at the Eagle.” 

The aunt had perhaps expected that 
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young Aloys would make objections, but 
he said with the utmost simplicity, “Quite 
right.” 

The aunt added, “And the young 
hostess of the Eagle is also related to 
thee on thy father’s side. She is bro- 
ther's daughter to thy uncle’s wife. Dost 
understand ?” 

“No.” All laughed. 

Not till others came to his assistance 
was it made clear to Aloys that the host- 
ess of the Eagle was the daughter of 
Ivo, and his father’s brother certainly 
had a sister of Ivo’s for his wife. 

Truly, we may say, once for all, that 
whoever cannot find his way through the 
tangled wood of auntships and cousin- 
ships is out of place in the land we call 
our Upper German home. 

A young man in shabby and thread- 
bare black clothes, his somewhat crushed 
cylinder hat set askew on his head, came 
down with an unsteady gait from the up- 
per village. 

“There comes Ohlreit !”’ was the cry, 
and there was a confused call: “Ohl- 
reit, now thou canst jabber in English! 
Ohlreit, speak English: here, too, is an 
American 

The young man came up to Aloys, 
and in fact accosted him with a hoarse 
voice in English. Aloys answered curtly 
in the same language, and went on. The 
drunken man looked after him with a 
glazed eye, muttering to himself. Young 
Aloys was informed that this was. Philip 
the joiner’s Trudpert, who nearly a year 
ago had come home with considerable 
money, but knew not how to do anything 
except go to law and be drunk every day, 
and jeer continually at all the world. 

The district letter-carrier presented 
himself to young Aloys as a son of 
Soges,* and received the check in order 
to bring up the trunk from the railroad. 

At the Eagle all were astounded when 
young Aloys asked where, then, was the 
linden under which, in old times, great 
knee-timbers were always piled up. Only 
elderly people retained any recollection 


* The Soges mentioned on page 82 of the Black 
Forest Stories (Holt’s edition), who received that , 
nickname from his habit of twisting Sag’s (‘I say ’’) 
into Sag’s. 
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of that. The old Gawk had evidently 
instructed his son well. 

But, above all, he had said to him, 
“The history of the inheritance is a good 
pretext. Get thee a wife from our coun- 
try. It would be the most gratifying to 
us if thou shouldst bring a daughter of 
Ivo and Emmerence.” 

The hostess of the Eagle was an in- 
teresting person, and Aloys would gladly. 
have asked, “ Hast thou still a single sis- 
ter who is like thee?” But young Aloys 
was prudent enough not to make known 
his intention at once. 

“Where is the host of the Eagle?’ he 
asked. 

“He must be at home soon: he is at the 
Sulz market. We need a milch cow.” 

In a well-bred manner, at which the 
hostess of the Eagle nodded approval, 
young Aloys begged his aunt to leave 
him now alone for a while. The aunt 
stared with astonishment at being so un- 
ceremoniously sent home: she insisted, 
however, upon waiting in the bar-room 
till Aloys should come down again; but 
after all she had to go home before he 
came back, for with all his hearty in- 
terest in the whole village, and pre-em- 
inently in his aunt, he was not going to 
give up his repose and quiet reflections: 
“It is certainly one of the most singular 
experiences in the world to come thus 
into a village where at every house from 
the first to the last the mention of one’s 
name starts up a train of remembrances, 
and every creature has part in one’s life. 
How much father had to give up in tear- 
ing himself away from all this, and be- 
ginning life over again all alone, or at 
_ most with only a few old familiar friends ! 
It must be a sound stem that, when trans- 
planted from the companionship of the 
forest, grows and flourishes anew.” 


CHAPTER III. 

It was still daylight when the landlord 
of the Eagle came home, for the railroad 
has this good thing about it, that it short- 
ens absence. The letter-carrier had put 
the strikingly handsome trunk into the 
vehicle which had been waiting for the 
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landlord of the Eagle, who thus knew al- 
ready of the arrival of Aloys, and went 
immediately up to his chamber to see 
him. The Eagle landlord was also of 
a well-known family: he was the son of 
the so-called Studentlé (“little student”’), 
who, however, had died years ago. Aloys 
now gave the greeting which his father had 
committed to him to the son. 

“Our fathers were good friends: we 
will be so, too,” said the Eagle landlord; 
and Aloys gave him his hand once more 
by way of ratification as he said, “I come 
here not merely into possession of my 
aunt’s inheritance in Seebronn : I inherit 
good friendships as well.” 

“ He is the image of his father,” thought 
the Eagle landlord ; and his prying look 
assumed a good-natured expression as he 
said aloud, ‘If thou wouldst get informa- 
tion about any one, only ask me: in that 
way thou wilt go along smoothly. Shall 
we have the honor of thy company long ?” 

“I know not yet how long I shall stay. 
My father sends me also to thy father- 
in-law—to Ivo. Has he still children at 
home?” 

“Tobesure. Hehas another daughter 
and a son, but the son is not at home: he 
is studying to be a veterinary surgeon.” 

Over the face of young Aloys there 
passed something of which, as he thought, 
no one would guess the meaning, but the 
Eagle landlord guessed it nevertheless. . 
For down below in the bar-room he said 
to his wife, ‘Bear in mind what I now 
say to thee: the young Gawk is pleased 
with thee.” 

“Fie! for shame! What talk is this?” 

“O pride! It has no relation to thee. 
That young man is here— But keep 
it to thyself and tell no one. But stay! 
It is better I should not tell it to thee at 
all.” 

“Oh, thou —thou hast been drinking, 
and knowest not what thou gabblest. 
Thou hast nothing at all to say: thou 
wouldst only excite my curiosity.” 

“Well, I tell thee, then: young Aloys 
has come to carry away thy sister Igna- 
tia. But now be prudent, else thou wilt 
spoil the game.” 

The two could not continue their pri- 
vate talk any further, for the bar-room 
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was soon crammed: all wished to see 
young Aloys, who soon entered in a 
fresh toilet. They were astonished to 
see how rapidly he got himself posted 
about everything—who this one was, 
and who that one, and from whom the 
younger ones were descended: they 
laughed when they found that he knew 
their nicknames, and clapped their hands 
and struck the table when he said that 
they must call him only the young Gawk 
or Gawk Junior. 

“He’s a shrewd one,” said the Eagle 
landlord behind the bar: “ now that he 
has given them leave to do it, it is very 
certain no one will call him so.” 

“Is not Marianna’s Georgy here?” 
asked young Aloys. 

“He has been dead this great while.” 

“ How is his wife, then?” 

“Well, so-so. She is considerably bed- 
ridden.” 

“ Has she children?” 

“Yes, tive. One son she lost in the 
war: he was the best trumpeter, and a 
cannon -ball knocked the trumpet out 
of his mouth, and shot his head off too. 
She has also two sons over yonder [in 
America], but nothing has been seen or 
heard of them. A daughter of hers is 
married to the forester in Ahldorf, and 
one she still has at home, a chip of the 
old block: she looks exactly as if she 
had been cut out of Georgy’s face; and 
she has such a soldierly walk too, and is 
the best singer in the church. She’d do 
over the water.” 

Every one seemed disposed to con- 
tribute his share to the delineation, and 
all the while they kept up a lively order- 
ing of wine and beer, according to each 
one’s liking. 

The Eagle hostess took her stand be- 
hind the seat of young Aloys, and asked 
softly, ‘“‘Am I to put down all that is 
drunk on thy score?” 

“No,” replied young Aloys in the 
same low tone: “every one pays for 
himself.” } 

The Eagle hostess had not time to 
form an opinion about this decision, or 
in fact to make it public, for just then 
Hirtz the cobbler entered. Young Aloys 
went forward to meet him, bade him sit 
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down by his side, and called to the host- 
ess to bring a bottle of her best. Hirtz, 
however, decidedly declined—said he 
drank his glass for himself, and did not 
accept a treat from any one. All pres- 
ent made wry faces when Aloys instant- 
ly added, “ That's right; nor shall I al- 
low myself to treat any one.”” Thus it 
was made known that every one must 
himself pay for his evening drink. 

His father, to be sure, had told young 
Aloys that he might give free drinks, 
and young Aloys was, as we shall very 
soon learn, an obedient child, such as 
few in Germany or America could match. 
Nevertheless, he knew that his father had 
only meant to give him a piece of advice 
in this case, and would certainly not dis- 
approve his son’s following his own judg- 
ment in the matter, which now led him 
to demand that people should show him 
respect not for the sake of drinks, but be- 
cause he was the son of Aloys; besides 
which he felt annoyed that they should 
still dare to call his father Gawk. 

As a general thing, young Aloys was 
not given to boasting, but now, when the 
Schultheiss and the three teachers came 
also, he related that his father had been 
made justice of the peace, and in the 
war had been chosen captain: Ludwig 
Waldfried, who lived over there in Murg- 
thal, had been his colonel. Thereupon, 
the tone of the meeting seemed to take 
a higher pitch: here and there one and 
another were heard to say how proud they 
were of their good old companion. 

“Ts he too still jolly ?” the question was 
asked; and young Aloys related how 
much they sang at home, and that his 
father was almost as merry as his grand- 
father, Mat of the Mountain, who knew 
all songs. 

Young Aloys begged now tHat they 
might have some singing here too, but 
he was told that it was no longer the 
custom, as in old times: there was now, 
however, a singing society here, and the 
head-teacher promised to call the mem- 
bers together on Sunday in honor of 
their distinguished guest. 

“T’ve a notion,” said a young man—it 
was the Jewish teacher—‘I’ve a notion 
there is less singing in the village since 
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lame Klaus the knitter has begun to play 
on the accordion.” 

Hardly had he said it when the knitter 
Klaus came in on crutches, and played 
several airs with great artistic skill. Soon, 
however, they began talking back and 
forth, and as if to drown the music the 
conversation grew louder and louder. 

“It appears to me as if there were few 
young fellows in the village,” said young 
Aloys. 

“He is right: he has found it out very 
soon. Aforetime it was quite otherwise,” 
was the answer; and the Schultheiss 
said, ‘The Prussians are to blame for 
that.” 

“Why the Prussians ?” 

“Just because now-a-days everybody 
is obliged to be a soldier, and so there 
are few young fellows that come back 
home any more.” 

Aloys asked the knitter Klaus, private- 
ly slipping money into his hand, whether 
he could play the tune of the “ Nut- brown 
Maid.” Hecould, and now all sang, and 


young Aloys the most lustily: he knew 
whole stanzas that almost every one else 


had forgotten. 

“T learned that long ago from grand- 
father, from Mat of the Mountain,” cried 
he gayly. 

The evening seemed to be passing off 
with a charming hilarity, when suddenly 
the cry arose, ‘‘ Here comes Ohlreit !”” 

“Ts the man’s name Ohlreit, then ?” 
asked Aloys. 

“That's what he’s always jabber- 
ing,” was the reply; and already they 
heard him call on the outside, “A// 
right!” 

Boozily blinking, Ohlreit came up to 
the table and undertook to speak Eng- 
lish. Aloys answered him in German. 
Meanwhile, all amused themselves with 
the poor wreck of a man, and Aloys saw 
that people take more pleasure in one 
who is a butt for ridicule than in one 
who is respected: men who during the 
whole evening had not opened their 
mouths except to swallow liquor, were 
now all of a sudden exceedingly elo- 
quent. 

Aloys accompanied the cobbler Hirtz, 
who had drunk his pint and would not 
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taste a drop more, out into the street. 
There stood a troop of girls: at his ap- 
proach they fled in every direction ; only 
one stayed. 

“That's right,” said the cobbler: 
the geese flutter away.” 

“Good -evening!’’ said the girl, turn- 
ing to Aloys; and the latter answered, 
“Thanks! Who art thou?” 

“‘Marianna’s daughter. Mother sends 
a greeting, and bids me say the gentle- 
man must come and see her too. She 
is unhappily — God pity us!— bedrid- 
den.” 

Every one near was lighting his pipe 
with a match: there was a short glare of 
light, which revealed to Aloys two great 
bright eyes, then all was dark again. 
“Good-night!”’ cried the girl, and darted 
off like a weasel before Aloys could an- 
swer a word. 

The cobbler went on with Aloys to the 
house of Mat of the Mountain, where the 
aunt lived, but here all was dark and 
silent: the aunt was already asleep. 

Aloys accompanied the silent man to 
his own house: he, too, was silent, so 
much was stirring in his soul. The 
moon shone bright: here and there a 
dog barked, or a young cock crowed 
with a thin voice, showing himself still 
unskilled in determining the hour. Hirtz 
said, ‘Here, then, is where I live, and 
here thou wilt always find me. The 
house belonged formerly to blind Con- 
radlé: thy father must surely have told 
thee about him: he has, it would seem, 
informed thee on all points.” 

“Yes, and told me that you must ad- 
vise me in everything ; and mother used 
to say too, ‘ There’s Hirtz : he knows men 
—he has the last of every foot in the vil- 
lage.’” 

“Yes, thy mother, she was always a 
wide-awake girl. I cannot exactly boast 
of having a great knowledge of men, 
but this much I know: from king to 
cobbler, in America and with us all, 
men are alike: they all stand barefoot 
in their stockings.” 

Aloys laughed, and then asked, ‘What 
sort of man is the landlord of the Eagle?” 

“He is a fair sort of man, and a gen- 
uine son of Studentlé: of the com- 
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mandment, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thy- 

self,’ he. holds especially to the second 
rt.” 

ee Is old Buchmaier still living ?” 

“Yes, but he is on his last legs: he is 
over eighty.” 

“My father charged me with a special 
greeting to Buchmaier : he is particularly 
proud of him.” 

“Yes, he is a worthy man, but he will 
not hear anything about America: that 
is just his peculiarity. No one of his 
tribe has ever been permitted to emi- 
grate to America. But now good-night. 
To-morrow is a day too. Let thy dreams 
be of something good in thy first night 
among us.” 

Aloys indulged himself in dreaming 
something even while still awake. He 
went through the Hollow Lane and be- 
tween the garden-hedges out to the edge 
of the village. 

The wheat was in bloom, and a whole- 
some fragrance floated over the breadth 
of the fields. The night-train on the rail- 
road glared and roared in the valley, and 
now the lights vanished and the roaring 
was swallowed up in the Hochdorf tun- 
nel. Silence reigned everywhere; only 
from the high stone-quarry’sounded the 
half-drowsy croak of a frog, but the quail 
too piped at this late hour, and the land- 
rail answered her note. 

The chain of the Rauhe Alb rose clear 
in the moonlight, and a castle was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

“That must be the seat of the Hohen- 
zollern. That is the way an ancestral 

castle looks, then?’’ thought Aloys to 
himself. 

Something rings and swings in the 
still moonlight over the mountains of the 
home land which even the young Amer- 
ican cannot resist. The clock strikes in 
the village, and now that over in Ahl- 
dorf, and yet another —from Miihlen, it 
may be, or Hochdorf —and now clearly 
from the different towers in Horb. By 
day the viilages do not hear each other, 


but in the night they talk to one another’ 


with brazen tongues. 

“Here roamed my forefathers, and also 
my parents, who are now far away over 
yonder: it is day with them, and they 
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are at their work and thinking of me. 
—Singular! Marianna, then, has still a 
daughter? Did father know that? Cer- 
tainly, else he would not have said ex- 
pressly, ‘See! It is best thou shouldst 
get thee a wife in the old country, and 
thou canst bring home to meas a daugh- 
ter-in-law whomsoever thou pleasest— 
rich or poor, Jew or Christian—if she 
is only industrious and healthy. I shall 
be entirely satisfied, and thy mother too. 
Inquire after the family at shoemaker 
Hirtz’s, and also at Ivo’s. To be sure, 
it would be most agreeable to me if thou 
shouldst get a daughter of Ivo and Em- 
merence,* who live over near Freiburg ; 
and they have certainly good and hand- 
some children. He is a brother, too: 
thou knowest what that means. No one 
can be of use to us here whose thinking 
does not run out beyond the catechism. 
Ivo was to have been a clergyman, and 
she was an honest maid-servant: that is 
certainly a good breed and trained up to 
good ideas—clear-headed. But bring 
whomsoever thou wilt; only do not bring 
me a daughter of Marianna and Georgy. 
Further than this I have nothing to say 
to thee: thou canst imagine the rest for 
thyself.’ 

“Yes, indeed, I can very well imagine 
it, and it is well that I know it,” said 
young Aloys to himself as he at last re- 
turned to the village. He proposed to 
himself, so soon as the matter of the 
inheritance should be settled, to make 
a journey to Ivo’s, and it was very con- 
venient that he should here be staying 
with Ivo’s daughter: perhaps the host- 
ess of the Eagle would be his traveling 
companion, or at least her husband. 

As Aloys approached the inn he saw 
from afar that they were lighting Ohlreit 
out. 

“Strike up!” cried Ohlreit, and crooked 
Klaus went ahead with the accordion and 
played “ Yankee Doodle” for him down 
the back street, where Ohlreit lived ; but 
Klaus quickly hitched on to the Amer- 
ican melody that of the “ Nut - brown 
Maid.” 


* The history of Ivo and Emmerence is given in the 
chapter of the Black Forest Stories called ‘‘ Ivo the 


Gentleman.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Fro house to house through the whole 
village every one went to his pillow to- 
night with a new idea in his mind: “A 
son of the Gawk is here! How long it 
is since one has ceased to think of him! 
Nor is it possible, indeed, to keep all that 
have died or emigrated in one’s mind: 
every one has enough to do to think 
of himself and of what lives around 
him.” 

“How does he look, then?’ was the 
question of a wife here and there to her 
husband as he returned from the tavern. 

“Very well,” the answer would be: “he 
has a heavy gold watch-chain and a great 
ring; but as to giving free drinks, that 
doesn’t seem to come natural to him. 
Every one had to pay his own scot. Is 
that fair ?” 

“Not exactly. But to me that is a sign 
he is rich.” 

“May well be. He has hands twice 
as broad as mine; and whom dost thou 
think he was on the most familiar term: 
with ?” 

“How can I tell that ?” 

“With cobbler Hirtz. There’s some- 
thing behind that.” 

“Ts he still single ?” 

“For all I know.” 

“Mind my words: he will take a wife 
from here. It will certainly be Hirtz’s 
Madeline. I couldn’t begrudge it to her: 
she looks quite miserable with her tele- 
graph-hammering, and Ohlreit, he'll nev- 
er get up again.” 

“Just let me be quiet. The Gawk and 
his whole tribe, hide and hair, don’t weigh 
a feather with me.” 

Such was the talk in many a house be- 
fore they turned over to go to sleep. 

But in one house the conversation 
lasted a good while longer. 

Among the so-called Rear Houses, not 
far from the new churchyard, stands a 
broad house with a barn and extensive 
stables: the barn is only half full, the 
stable is almost entirely empty, for two 
cows and a six-weeks-old calf seem al- 
most lost in the wide space. In Georgy’s 
lifetime of course it was otherwise: then 
there were four horses in one stall and 
six cows in another, and in the barn, or 
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generally before the house, stood a great 
stage-coach which had twelve seats, not 
counting the four places on the roof. 

The maintainer and manager of all 
this lies now over in the churchyard 
up yonder: he had been till his death 
a jolly comrade, and as in old times he 
jodeled through the village streets as a 
proud young cavalry officer, so he con- 
tinued long after to jodel oftentimes down 
from his box when three times a week he 
drove his own team to the capital and 
home again, and all along the road, in 
towns and villages, saw none but cheery 
faces, for all liked Georgy and had a 
smile for him. Yes, even the dog which 
ran along under the coach shared the 
popularity of its master: it never got 
into scuffles; which, to be sure, is further 
accounted for by the fact that it was not 
a male dog, but a female, and for her the 
dogs have many a tussle with each other 
no doubt, but she herself is never as- 
sailed. 

Georgy was one of those who, as the © 
saying is, die before their time, for he 
had cheeks almost as red as his scarlet 
waistcoat, and like the closely-set rows 
of silver buttons on the same, so’ shone 
his teeth from a mouth which had for 
every creature on the road a jocose 
speech. ~ 

At his death it was found that the ex- 
pense of keeping horses and carriages 
had left a heavy debt upon the little farm ; 
but the widow could still support herself 
and her children off of her own fields, 
though, to be sure, only in a very scanty 
way. Two grown-up sons, instead of 
helping their mother, emigrated, and a 
field and a meadow had to be sold to 
pay the expense of their outfit and voy- 
age. The youngest son, in form and 
gayety of spirit very like his father, had 
fallen in the last war. 

In the chamber the window of which 
opens toward the churchyard—which is 
not seen, however, because the nut tree 
by the house and the fruit trees in the 
garden obstruct the prospect—the moon 
shone on the coverlet of a bed in which 
lay a woman who murmured to herself, 
““What has one to show for it that one 
was once young and buoyant, and that 
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everybody treated one handsomely? Here 
I lie now like an old dried-up pear in the 
grass. But it was a handsome thing, after 
ail, that I taught the Gawk to dance. Ah, 
thou wast from childhood up a good sim- 
ple creature, a soft heart: didst think of 
me, too, and wast fond of me more than 
was good, and more than I could ever 
repay thee. Howcan I helpit? Thou 
hast certainly sent us something, or at 
least some message, by thy son. Dost 
know, then, that I still live? Such a life, 
to be sure !—death were better. Where 
can Marianna be staying away so long ? 
She will not surely be sitting with him in 
the tavern! My children are away, and 
my own feet will no longer stir.” 

So wailed the woman in the solitude 
of the night: presently she heard the 
crooked Klaus playing and Ohlreit bawl- 
ing; then all was still again. 

One quarter of an hour after another 
struck, and up from the valley screamed 
the whistle of the locomotive. 

“It is close upon eleven o’clock. Where 
can the child be staying ?—Marianna!”’ 
she called aloud: “Marianna! Art not 
at home, then, yet?” 

“Yes, to be sure, long ago,” was an- 
swered out of the next chamber. “I sup- 
posed you were asleep.” 

“Oh no. Come in and tell me.” 

The girl came in and seated herself 
by her mother’s bedside. The latter in- 
quired, ‘“‘ Hast seen him? What did he 
say ? how does he look ?” 

“TI gave him your greeting, but how he 
looks-I do not know: we stood in the 
shadow, and he wears a hat as broad as 
the roof of a shed. He is tall and broad, 
and has a voice like a bailiff.” 

‘What did he say to thee ?” 

“Tome? Nothing. But I heard him 
as he talked to the shoemaker Hirtz. 
When he came up to us my companions 
all ran off, and nearly threw me over; 
tut I kept my stand and delivered your 
gleeting and message.” 

“And what did he say to thee upon 
that ?”” 

“Nothing: I don’t know. As soon as 
Thad got the words out I too started and 
ran off.” 


“Oh, you silly goose! But so far so 
Vor. XIX.—16 
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good: he has now, at all events, on the 
first night, had a ‘ good-night’ from me, 
and he cannot be 42s son if that has not 
lodged in his soul. To be sure, in Amer- 
ica people change their natures. Ohlreit 
says that the damson trees over there all 
turn into plum trees, but, after all, a fir 
will never become a pear tree. So far 
so good. To-morrow, bright and early, 
thou wilt make the house clean from top 
to bottom, and wipe off the picture that 
hangs out there, that of the foot-soldier. 
Thou wilt see he'll come the first thing 
in the morning. And dost know what 
I'm thinking of?” 

“What ?” 

“To-morrow, bright and early, thou 
wilt go to morning mass. Thou wilt 
see he too will come, and there—” 

“No, mother, that I can never do: I 
should be ashamed before our Lord 
God.” 

“So? Then let it be.” 

While this talk about him was going 
on, young Aloys stood at the open win- 
dow and breathed with agitated bosom 
the home-air of his father: presently he 
stepped back, opened his trunk and 
wrote: 


“DEAR PARENTS: I hasten to tell you 
that I have arrived here safely. I came 
hither in a train from Hamburg. It has 
seemed to me as if I could not feel my- 
self at home for a night anywhere else 
in Europe than just in Nordstetten, and 
as if here a miracle awaited me. But all 
is just as it is everywhere. 

“But this, dear father, I must tell thee 
at once: on the railway I heard men 
jeering at the new Germany. Why, 
they did not make clear to me, but 
there are always and everywhere dis- 
contented people. 

“ The fir-twig enclosed is from the tree 
at the boundary-post. I add also a leaf 
of the nut tree near grandfather's house. 
Of the lark’s song, which I really heard 
for the first time in my life, I cannot send 
thee anything. 

“Aunt Rufina is still quite lively, but 
speaks so that I can with difficulty un- 
derstand her, and so it is here generally. 
But I shall soon be used to it. 
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“It is a pity, I must confess, that 
with us at home the nut trees will not 
thrive. 

“How often have you told me about 
your home! but seeing is, after all, quite 
another matter. On the other hand, you 
will not have known, perhaps, that the 
young hostess of the Eagle tavern is 
the daughter of Ivo: she has only been 
married since Easter, and her husband 
is a son of Constantine. I am here all 
tangled up with nothing but aunts and 
cousins; and Marianna is a widow and 
has a daughter too. I will write again 
soon. Your ALOovYs. 

“Postscript. —Dear father, to-morrow I 
visit Buchmaier, as you charged me. It 
must be high time, for his death is hour- 
ly expected. 

“Grandfather, the night-watchman does 
not sing any more, as he did in your day.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN Aloys awoke early in the morn- 
ing he was told that old Landolin had 
been there a long time, and was waiting 
for him. Aloys went down, but the old 
man begged to be allowed to go up with 
him to his chamber, and, as if he had 
held in till now, he began all of a sudden 
to weep violently. Aloys sought to com- 
fort him, and the old man said, “ Yes, 
yes, thou hast a kind heart from thy fa- 
ther, and it is a providence of God that I 
was the first of all in the village to speak 
to thee. And now I have a question to 
ask thee: How long dost thou stay with 
us ?”” 

“Two or three weeks, at least.” 

“That's just the thing! Eight days 
from this thou shalt have it back, to a 
penny and a farthing.” 

The old man now represented, with 
many circumlocutions and asseverations, 
that his son, with whom he lived upon 
allowance, knew nothing about it, but if 
Aloys would help them it would be the 
means of securing him a comfortable 
time till the end of his days. 

Aloys had now for the first time to be 
informed that it was the custom in Ger- 
many for a father to make over his prop- 
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erty and put himself into a state of de- 
pendence upon a child. 


The old man finally came out with the — 


request of a loan for his son, who in 


eight days, by the sale of hay, would 


come into the possession of money. 

“IT have no money to lend.” 

“The host of the Eagle will give thee 
what thou requirest.” 

“Then he can give it to you himself, 
and I presume you will pay him back in 
due time; but if it were not so I could 
not bring an action against you. That 
is not fit for me.” 

Aloys uttered this in no mild tone: he 
had little compassion for poverty : it seem- 
ed to him almost like a crime. He was 
again wholly an American. The old 
man’s mouth stood open again with as- 
tonishment, and now the maid came and 
told Aloys some one was waiting for him 
without who must speak to him on neces- 
sary business. Outside the landlord was 
standing, who warned Aloys against giv- 
ing the old man money: he was an hon- 
est man, but his son made use of him 
for his own purposes, and was waiting at 
this moment behind the garden until his 
father should have borrowed something 
for him again: it was a shame to the 
village that Aloys should on the very 
first day be so importuned. 

Aloys asked whether he might make 
the old man any present: he was an- 
swered in the negative ; and when Aloys 
went back to his chamber he perceived 
that the old man had been listening, for 
he heard him fire a parting shot of abuse 
at the landlord, and then take his de- 
parture. 

The aunt came in her Sunday finery. 
Aloys could not help confessing, in an- 
swer to her pressing inquiries, that he 
meant, if he could find a damsel of hon- 
est family who was pleased with him, to 
take her home as his wife. 

The aunt was overjoyed at this com- 
munication, but suddenly she interrupt 
ed herself: “I have already heard that 
Georgy's Marianna sent thee a greeting 
yesterday. Don’t be drawn in by that 
false snake: it were best for thee not to 
go at all into her house.” 

“But that I must do.” 
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“But other people, and proper people, 
have the first claim. I am thy grand- 
father’s sister. I may tell all, may I 

not?” 
 Aloys controlled his impatience at the 
circumstantial way which seemed to be 
usual in this country, and he said, “‘ Yes, 
indeed. I will follow you willingly where 
I can see my way clear.” 

“ That is right, then. Thy mother al- 
ways minded me, and thou seest how 
well it has gone with her. I brought her 
and thy father together. With thee just 
now of course it is a different matter.” 

The aunt went on to say that there was 
now a good opportunity for him if he had 
a mind to take a damsel of the place. 
Next Sunday there was to be a wedding 
—to be sure only a small affair—of a 
widow and a tailor: young Krappen- 
zacher had inherited the match-making 
trade from his father, and he had brought 
the couple together. If one wished it, 
this Krappenzacher would give notice to 
the first farmers’ daughters in the coun- 
try, who would be ready, and glad enough 
too, if they could get a rich American. 
“And one from such a family as ours 
into the bargain!’’ she added with a 
new pride of nobility. ‘But shall I tell 
thee what would be the cleverest stroke ? 
Thou sawest it, indeed, yesterday. If 
one wishes to catch the queen-bee, one 
must put ona bee-cap. I will give out 
that thou art already married: then thou 
wilt be like the man who could put on a 
cap of mist. Dost thou know the story 
of the horned Siegfried? Once there 
was a man—” 

Aloys cut her short: this was really 
too much, that an American in broad 
day, on a bright morning, should have 
to listen to a German fairy-tale; and an 
American Aloys now felt. himself once 
more to be. In the night something 
of German dream-sickness had attack- 
ed him, but that had flown. Aloys took 
leave of his aunt, saying he must go to 
Buchmaier’s. 

“That's right,” said the aunt approv- 
ingly: “he is the best of men, and that 
is the best of families. Hadst thou only 
come half a year sooner !—then he had 
still a single daughter.” 
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When. one knows the road and is ac- 
quainted with the people one cannot go 
astray, they say with us athome. Young 
Aloys seemed to furnish a new proof of 


‘this incontestable truth. He had been 


well informed by his father and mother, 
and by his grandfather too. The latter 
had particularly given him the names of 
the best singers, but most of them had 
been already called away to the heav- 
enly Liederkranz. Father Aloys, on the 
other hand, had made great glorification 
of Buchmaier—the first “free citizen,” so 
he always calied him. 

On first going out in the morning Aloys 
saw a group of men at the smithy: they 
were standing round a horse, and inside, 
in the workshop, the fire was burning. 

Aloys knew, from what his father had 
told him, that at the smithy could always 
be had the best dry—that is to say, sober 
—conversation. He joined the men just 
as the smith was fitting’on the iron. He 
examined the horse and said, “ With us 
in America they would say he could be a 
voter.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“The horse is full twenty years old.” 

“You've hit it.” 

Proudly and smilingly Aloys added 
that in America there was no one to lift 
up the horse’s foot: the smith did that 
himself, and shod the animal the while 
without any one to help him. 

The people nodded to each other, 
as much as to say, “That is American 
brag.” 

“Is it true, then, what Ohlreit says,” 
asked the apprentice, who was holding 
up the horse’s foot—‘‘is it true that the 
oxen in America are so intelligent that 
they can be governed without the goad, 
by a mere word?” 

Aloys confirmed it, and related more 
particulars conformably to the fact; but, 
disconcerted at perceiving that it was 
the fashion not to believe much of what 
Americans told, he went away. He pro- 
posed to himself not to tell the people 
anything more that was striking, how- 
ever true it might be. 

As he strolled along toward Buch- 
maier’s house he recalled to mind that 
story, how Buchmaier had struck a blow 
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with his axe at an illegal ordinance of 
the bailiff Relling.* 

As he approached the farm, which had 
a remote and secluded situation, there 


came running to meet him through the’ 


open gate a handsome foal that flung its 
head high in the air, stood still a mo- 
ment and looked at the stranger with 
its great eyes, and then, kicking up its 
heels, ran off into the meadow and grazed 
quietly. In the yard he met the parson, 
with the ministrants bearing the cross 
and the censer, who had just come from 
the house. When they had passed him 
Aloys asked the servants, who stood be- 
fore the stable-door, how it was with old 
Buchmaier—whether he was stil] living. 
He received for answer that he was still 
fully conscious, but that his life was at its 
last flicker. 

“Here comes the young farmer,” they 
said. Young Buchmaier asked Aloys 
somewhat roughly who he was and what 
he desired. 

While Aloys was expressing his wishes, 
a lady whose time was approaching had 
come up and said, “I think thou shouldst 


certainly inform father of this——Take it 
not ill of my husband,” she said, turning 
-to Aloys: “he is now naturally troubled, 
and not in a good humor.” 

The young farmer went up, and soon 
Aloys was summoned. 


CHAPTER 


OLD Buchmaier sat in an arm-chair: 
his long hair and beard were white as 
snow. He sat in a sunken posture, but 
the sinewy frame was still recognizable. 

“Father, Aloys is here from Amer- 
ica,” said the young farmer with trem- 
bling voice. 

It was some time before the sick man 
answered: then he said, “Where is 
Aloys? Where?—Come hither: I can 
no longer see well.” 

Young Aloys drew near to him, and 
the old man groped with trembling hands 
over his face. Young Aloys related that 
his father and all in Nordstetten remem- 


* This daring act of Buchmaier’s is described in 
one of the Black Forest Stories. 
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bered Buchmaier, and how he had once 
on a time cut with his axe into the ar- 
bitrary ordinance of the bailiff. “Father 
says often and often,” young Aloys add- 
ed, “that at that time, when he saw your 
blow of the axe and heard your words, it 
dawned upon him what freedom was.” 

A gleam of joy flashed over the old 
man’s countenance. ‘Mat!’ he cried. 

“Father, what do you wish ?” 

“Lay the axe on my coffin, and let it 
go with me into my grave. It is the lit- 
tle broad one with the maple handle.” 

“I know, father,” replied the son, and 
bit his lips, while large tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

The elder daughter of Buchmaier came 
in with her husband and her children; 
the youngest married daughter came 
with her husband and her parents-in- 
law; members of the local council gath- 
ered round: the chamber seemed hard- 
ly capable of holding all the people. 
Old Buchmaier sat sunk into himself: 
suddenly he raised himself and cried, 
“They come! they come!” He spread 
out his arms, as if he must fold the ap- 
proaching ones to his heart. Aloys has- 
tened to him and held him upright. The 
old man turned his head to and fro, :and 
seemed to gaze with wonder upon the 
stranger: then he lifted his head high, 
an illumination passed over his counte- 
nance, with wildly-dilated eyes he stared 
into the distance, and his voice rang with 
a startling energy: “ They are all coming 
back again! Open the gate wide: they 
are all here again. Farewell, America! 
Good-morning, Germany! Huzza! God 
greet thee, Lucian! God greet thee, Mat 
of the Mountain! So? Art thou too 
here, thou good Gawk? Just let them 
all in—all. At home again! huzza!” 
He staggered, sank back and breathed 
out his last breath. 

All present held their breath too, until 
at last the clerk of the council said, 
“Such a consistently honorable man as 
Buchmaier will not soon appear again.” 

When Aloys left the house young 
Buchmaier accompanied him, and said 
on the threshold, ‘“‘Thou hast been a 
good messenger: thou hast brought my 
father an easy and happy death.” 
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In the meadow out before the yard 
the foal sent out a neigh into the clear 
sunshine, the birds sang in the air and 
from the trees: nevertheless, Aloys was 
heavy at heart. 

When, on the day following, Buch- 
maier was buried, Aloys stood, as one 
of the nearest relatives, by the side of 
the young farmer, who handed him the 
axe that he might lower it into his fath- 
er’s grave. 

Aloys wrote all these occurrences to his 
father, but he did not send the letter: it 
might prove too severe a shock for him 
in his somewhat ailing condition. 

He traveled with his aunt Rufina to 
Rottenburg, and endeavored first of all 
to arrange the matter of the inheritance. 

“That is a keen young man: one 
would never think that was the son of 
the Gawk,” was the verdict of the rela- 
tives at Seebronn. 

He was, however, urgently entreated 
to stay over Sunday with them at See- 
bronn: they were jealous of Nordstetten, 
and thought it wrong that he should stay 
there. They said to him repeatedly that 
the Nordstetteners were mockers, and 
if he replied that he had never noticed 
anything of the kind, then the cry was, 
“Take heed! Thou wilt learn it soon 
enough.” Aloys, however, felt himself 
more at home in Nordstetten than in 
Seebronn, where he certainly had far 
more relations; but he knew little of 
them, for they seldom met at the house 
of the sister of his grandfather, who was 
settled there. His father had said just- 
ly, “In America seven leagues of road 
amount to nothing, but at home one is as 
much cut off from those over the Neckar 
as if a sea lay between.” 

There were also handsome maidens 
in Seebronn, and all were kinsfolk, but 
Aloys was singularly stubborn. He made 
a journey to the capital to see his consul, 
and also to visit a relative who had served 
as a soldier. He saw the building in 
which his father had been a soldier—it 
now served for purposes of traffic—but 
he was really frightened when he saw 
a barrack, in which hundreds and hun- 
dreds of young men must spend: the 
best years of their lives. “Thank God! 
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we have not that in America,” thought 
he on his way home. 

When he came back to Nordstetten it 
seemed to him as if he had always been 
at home there, and he found something 
which creates the home-feeling as noth- 
ing else can. 

As in those old times Ivo’s father, the 
carpenter Valentine, used to do, so to- 
day a man was laboring on the Hoch- 
bux with the broad-axe hewing out 
beams. Aloys went up to the man, and 
asked him why they did not have the 
timbers finished off in the saw-mill: the 
man replied that it was more trouble 
and expense to carry the timber down 
the mountain and bring up again the 
finished beams. 

“Do you never take a journeyman ?”’ 
asked Aloys. 

“TI should be glad to, but it is impos- 
sible in these days to get along with jour- 
neymen.” 

“It may, however, be possible,’’ re- 
plied Aloys, and pulled off his coat, 
seized a broad-axe and worked with 
such ease and exactness that the mas- 
ter nodded approvingly. 

The men coming home from the field 
were astonished, and they must have re- 
ported the extraordinary phenomenon in 
the village, for men, women and children 
came and gazed at Aloys, who, howev- 
er, worked on without looking round. 
Even Ohlreit went by and laughed a 
laugh as immoderate as it was forced, © 
but afterward he sat down on a heap 
of stones and stared over at Aloys, who 
continued at his labor till evening. , 

And thus Aloys labored a whole week. 
But now he had to rest, for the foun- 
dation-walls of the new house were not 
yet made ready for the laying of the 
beams. 

“He is a learned carpenter,” was the 
verdict at the Eagle: “he has the gold- 
en tools of the mechanic hanging on his 
watch-chain.” But the hostess of the 
Eagle said confidentially to her husband 
she knew, by what her father had told 
her, that Aloys was a brother Freemason. 

“Then he is doubly fitted to make one 
of thy family,” replied the host of the 
Eagle, “but don’t let it go any further. 
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The people here are so very old -fash- 
ioned still, and will think there is some 
devil’s mischief lurking under it.” 

Threshing is no mystery, they say, 
and hewing timber on the Hochbux is 
no mystery either. 

The first day Aloys worked out there 
as carpenter it passed for a joke, as one 
of the American oddities; but when he 
continued his labor day after day the 
people were obliged, perforce, to resort 
to some other explanation, and so at the 
Eagle they talked the matter over to and 
fro, and the conclusion was this: “It is 
nothing but mere show-off: he wants to 
let us see what he can do: it’s all swag- 

The shrewd daughter of Ivo and Em- 
merence did not generally care to take 
part in the conversation of the men, 
especially when, as now, the Schultheiss 
was the chief spokesman : moreover, she 
was still too new a comer in the village 
to make her opinion of much account. 
But on this occasion she could no long- 
er hold in, and with lips trembling with 
anger she cried, “ Heigh! heigh! How 
long must one stand and listen to such 
talk?” 

“Hush! the young Eagle hostess has 
something to say,” cried the clerk of 
the council. ‘Let's hear it—Hand out! 
Thinkst thou that the young Gawk means 
anything else by it ?” 

“T think that it’s time this business of 
the ‘Gawk’ wasdropped. Yes, my opin- 
ion is exactly the opposite of yours. Even 
if it were as you say—even supposing he 
did wish to show What he is and can do 
—is there any harm in that, pray, that 
one should want to pass for what he is 
worth? People who make themselves 
out so modest that one must not praise 
them for God’s sake,—those are not al- 
ways the honest and good ones. I must 
say right out what I think. I hear on all 
sides continual ridicule and abuse — or, 
at best, pity—of Ohlreit, and now for 
once there comes one who will not hang 
round idly in the streets or lie round in 
the taverns till it is time to go home. Is 
not that honorable? That’s my opinion.” 

“Thou canst preach like thy father, 
that’s a fact.” 
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“And she’s right.” 
“And it’s true.” 
“The young Eagle hostess must be 
made a member of the council.” 

“That woman is like the deceased wife 
of the Schultheiss, whom they called the 
‘Water-gate.’ She can hold her tongue 
a long time, but when she once begins it 
overflows all the meadows.” 

Thus did opinions veer round, and all 
the young hostess could do was to beg 
they would only abstain from giving her 
any nickname. 

When Aloys at length came into the 
bar-room every one moved aside, and 
every one cried, “Sit by me! by me!” 

They bantered him, but he did not 
understand what it all meant—namely, 
that the young hostess of the Eagle had 
been his advocate. When, however, the 
guests were gone, the Eagle hostess sat 
down by him and said, “I have been 
pleased with thee all along, with thy 
whole behavior; and now I am pleased 
with thee more than ever. If my father 
were here he would give thee his hand 
and say, ‘ Bravo! that’s fine! Thou art 
on the right track — not idling round till 
the officials have got all the papers made 
out: that’s the right thing.’” 

“Thou couldst not have said anything 
to me which would make me happier 
than that, that thy father would give me 
his hand. Whenever my father utters 
the name Ivo, there is pure happiness 
in his face. Have I told thee yet of my 
intended journey to thy father?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And—” 

“And what? Just speak out freely.” 

“So thou art pleased with me?” 

“Such jesting is not for thee, nor for 
me either.” 

“Nevertheless, I must say it once more. 
So thou art pleased with me? And think- 
est thou that I might persuade thy sister 
too to be pleased with me ?” 

“Thou art not wanting in frankness.” 

“No. To my father it would be the 
most gratifying thing—and since I have 
known thee to me also—if I could win 
thy sister. Does she look like thee?” 

“She is taller and broader, and a year 
and a half ‘older, than I.” 
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“There is no harm in all that. Couldst 
thou not manage to have her come 
hither ?”” 

“No: she will not leave home.” 


“How am I to understand that? Not 


even when she marries ?” 

“When she marries—yes, when. She 
is in love.” 

“Indeed! May I ask with whom ?” 

“Oh yes. She is in love with her 
father.” 

“Thatis no fault. Therein I can match 
her.” 

“TI should be delighted to have thee 
for a brother-in-law. But that my sister 
should go to America will be hard to 
bring about. I think thou shouldst seek 
a wife here: there are handsome and 
nice girls enough hereabouts.” 

The young Eagle hostess related of 
her sister Ignatia that she had herself 
insisted upon it the younger sister should 
marry, for she herself would not leave 
her father: she understood farm-man- 
agement as well as a Hohenheim pro- 
fessor; besides that, she read to her 
father the journals and books, and she 
had in the late war got a medal as sick- 
nurse. The wounded would consent to 
undergo operations only on condition 
that Ignatia should hold their hands. 
“For the rest,” she concluded, ‘one 
can never know how a maiden may be 
won: thou must try thy fortune, for a 
fortunate man he will be who carries 
home Ignatia.” 

“Ignatia!—a singular name,” said 
Aloys. 

“Thy father has surely told thee of 
Nazi, who was a faithful servant to my 
grandparents, and afterward was of great 
help to my father as a farmer: he stood 
godfather to my eldest sister, and from 
that she got the name of Ignatia, She 
is one, too, who deserves a peculiar 
name, for like her there is no second 
anywhere. For herself, she is not at all 
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proud, but if she marries it must be a 
man of whom she can be proud.” 

Young Aloys looked up surprised. He 
had come into the old home of his father 
with the confident feeling that he brought 
with him not only the good name of his 
family, but the fame of all America. As 
a matter of course, any one would be in 
ecstasies upon whom he should look with 
favor; and now he saw himself humili- 
ated: faintheartedness and anxiety over- 
came him. Nevertheless, he talked ina 
tone full of spirit, as if quite another man 
spoke oyt of him. He begged the Eagle 
hostess to write to her sister that he was 
caming, and what he was coming for: 
he would not take any advantage of her 
beforehand. 

“T do not understand how thou mean- 
est that ?”” answered the Eagle hostess. 

“This is what I mean by it: I am go- 
ing to the house as a suitor, and thy sister 
shall know that as well as I, and conduct 
herself accordingly. I have no time for 
a long probation. She knows who and 
what my people are, and I know who 
and what her people are; and with good- 
will, and if she simply has nothing against 
me, we can live very well with one an- 
other.” 

The Eagle hostess knew not exactly 
what to say to this: there is certainly in 
the American a singular jumble of good- 
nature and conceit. ‘ How soon wilt thou 
start?” she asked. 

“IT should be glad to help in the rais- 
ing of the house. I don’t like to leave a 
piece of work half done, and my father 
has told me how beautiful the opening 
of May is here. I must wait till the 
foundation-walls are high enough. I do 
not like to say anything against the peo- 
ple in this country, but they are shock- 
ingly slow. ‘To-morrow is also a day’ 
they are always saying.” 

CHARLES T. BROOKS. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE SEWERS OF PARIS. 


OST of our countrymen who come 
abroad now make a visit to the 
sewers of Paris one of the objects of 
their sojourn in the gay city. The trip 
is not a difficult one to accomplish. An 
application to our minister is alone neces- 
sary to obtain one or more of the tickets 
which are issued by the authorities for 
the monthly excursions to those lower 
regions. On the day and at the hour 
stated on his ticket the curious stranger 
must present himself at the Place du 
Chatelet. There, in company, with some 
sixty or seventy other sightseers, he will 
be invited to descend into the bowels of 
the earth by means of a commodious 
winding staircase of iron. Arrived at 
the foot of this staircase, he will find 
himself at the entrance of a spacious, 
well-lighted tunnel, lined with white ce- 
ment and surprisingly clean, dry and 
sweet-smelling. He and his comrades 
will then take their plices on a series of 
small hand-cars, each propelled by four 
men, which run on rails placed at either 
side of the reservoir, the water of which 
may be seen flowing beneath the feet of 
the passenger. At a given signal the 
men start off at full trot, and the cars 
roll rapidly along the rails and through 
the tunnel. On either side of the roof 
of the vault extends a huge black iron 
tube: these tubes are the water- pipes 
that convey to Paris the waters of the 
Vanne and of the Ourcq; while in the 
centre of the roof a cluster of leaden pipes 
is visible, through each of which is passed 
a telegraph-wire, our dangerous and dis- 
figuring system of telegraph-poles being 
unknown in Paris. A short ride brings 
the travelers to the great reservoir that 
lies under the Rue Royale: the cars are 
then exchanged for large flat-bottomed 
boats, which are slowly propelled over 
the black waters till the staircase leading 
up to the entrance to the sewers that lies 
just back of the Madeleine is reached, 


and the journey is at an end: the sewers 
have been visited. 

Of course, this portion of the great 
work which is thrown open monthly for 
the reception of visitors no more compares 
with the other sewers of the city than a 
lady’s drawing-room does with her nur- 
sery and kitchen. It is the show-place 
of the whole. Yet from its spacious 
dimensions, immaculate cleanliness and 
thorough ventilation a good idea may 
be gained of the extent and grandeur 
of the subterranean world that underlies 
the Paris of to-day, and serves to keep 
its streets clean and inodorous even in 
the hottest weather. 

The present system of sewerage in 
Paris is of very recent date. At the 
commencement of the reign of Louis 
Philippe the streets were in a state that 
causes one to wonder, not that the chol- 
era had raged so often and so terribly in 
Paris, but why it did not dwell there as a 
perpetual guest. Sidewalks there were 
none except on such grand thorough- 
fares as the boulevards and the Rue de 
la Paix. Down the centre of each street 
ran a gutter, the roadway being hollowed 
out in the middle like a trough. Grated 
openings, placed at intervals in these gut- 
ters, permitted the water to escape into 
the sewers, and also suffered the sewer- 
gas to arise at will to pollute the atmo- 
sphere. Often these openings would be 
choked up with collections of floating 
straw, dead animals or other filth, and 
the waters then would spread, an unsa- 
vory torrent, to the adjoining shops or 
houses, and would run into the cellars. 
Often, too, a passing cart or wagon heav- 
ily laden would so nip the corner of one 
of these iron gratings as to jerk it from 
its place, and the hole would remain 
open, yawning and dangerous. Some- 
times little children while playing about 
the streets would fall into these openings 
and perish miserably, being drowned in 
the foul waters of the sewer. Long tin 
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spouts projecting from the houses served 
to conduct the rain-water from the roofs 
to these gutters, but the capacity of the 
sewers was so limited that any violent 
rainstorm was sure to result in a universal 
flooding of the streets. There were men 
who made a living by carrying about in 
rainy weather on their shoulders huge 
planks mounted on rollers, which they 
would lay down at the flooded crossings, 
and for a sou the pedestrian might pass 
over dryshod. That plan might, me- 
thinks, be tried with good effect in Phila- 
delphia or New York during some of our 
great February thaws. 

Underground, affairs were even worse 
than they were above. The sewers were 
narrow, small, lined with a soft stone 
that rotted away under the influence of 
filth and damp, and were choked up and 
made to overflow with surprising readi- 
ness. Their extent was notoriously in- 
sufficient, amounting to thirty-six thou- 
sand yards, while to keep them in order 
a force of only twenty-five men was em- 
ployed. The horrors of the sewer under 
the Rue Amelot, which culminated short- 
ly before the accession of Louis Philippe, 
will not soon be forgotten. This sewer, 
which began at the slope of the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais, exhaled such insupport- 
able odors that orders were given to have 
it cleaned. The seven workmen who 
first descended into it were instantly 
asphyxiated, and were taken out dead, 
Under the surveillance of a skilled phy- 
sician the work was rendered less fatal. 
The operation succeeded, but the task 
of cleansing occupied seven months. 
Sixty-four hundred and fifty cartloads of 
filth were removed, and the stench was 
so great that all the inhabitants of the 
Rue Amelot left their homes till the work 
was finished. Apparently, the powerful 
disinfectants now in use were unknown 
to science even at so comparatively re- 
cent a date, for the only measures used 
to purify the foul exhalations consisted in 
burning resinous woods and wood steep- 
ed in vinegar around the openings in the 
pavement. The foundations of the houses 
adjoining the sewer were found to be 
completely undermined and rotten, and 
extensive repairs were necessitated. 
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Such were the sewers of Paris half a 
century ago. If we glance over the his- 
tory of the city in ancient days, we come 
across a number of curious if unsavory 
facts respecting them. The first covered 
sewer was constructed by Hugues Aubri- 
ot, provost of Paris under Charles V.: up 
to that time there had been nothing more 
than open gutters. At the commencement 
of the sixteenth century the palace of 
Tournelles, situated in what is now the 
Place Royale, was poisoned by the pes- 
tilential exhalations of the Ste. Catharine 
sewer, which passed near it. Louis XIL., 
and his successor, Francis I., complained 
to the city authorities in vain. The lat- 
ter king, to secure for his mother, Louise 
of Savoy, a less insalubrious abode, was 
compelled to exchange his estate of Chan- 
teloup near Montlhéry for a house be- 
longing to one Nicholas de Villeroy. This 
house, of which Madame Louise took pos- 
session in February, 1518, was already 
called Les Tuileries, on account of the 
many tile-factories by which it was sur- 
rounded. Such was the origin of the fa- 
mous palace whose blackened ruins now 
sadly face the sunset, a home for spar- 
rows and a memento of the rage of the 
Commune. 

In 1633 it is recorded that five workmen 
who had descended into the main sewer 
of the city instantly fell dead. The most 
celebrated physicians of the day met to- 
gether to inquire into the causes of this 
calamity. They decided that the men 
“had fallen victims to the gaze of a bas- 
ilisk, which must undoubtedly have been 
concealed in some crevice of the sewer.” 

La Reynie, lieutenant of police un- 
der Louis XIV., occupied himself seri- 
ously with the question of sewerage, and 
had he been seconded by the govern- 
ment, he would have introduced great 
and noteworthy improvements on the 
then existing system. But the monarch 
had other objects on which to expend 
the public money—Versailles and Marly, 
Madame de Montespan and Madame de 
Fontanges, campaigns and court-page- 
ants—and the sewers and the health of 
Paris were left to take care of themselves" 
as best they might. Yet La Reynie great- 
ly improved certain portions of the city. 
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It was he who introduced the. fashion of 
paved sidewalks—an. innovation which 
brought about an immediate change in 
the walking costume of the period, ele- 
gant and light shoes being substituted 
for the strong, high leather boots which 
had been worn up to that time. 

The present system of Parisian sewer- 
age dates from 1857 only. It was plan- 
ned by one M. Belgrand, whose name 
deserves to descend to posterity as that 
of the man who has done more for Paris 
than the architects of the Louvre or of 
the Arc de Triomphe. He was made 
absolute sovereign of the subterranean 
world of Paris, and, thanks to his skill 
and intelligence, this city now possesses 
the most perfect and extensive drainage 
in the world. Her eight hundred and 
fifty thousand métres of streets are cleans- 
ed by seven hundred and seventy-three 
thousand métres of sewers. These sub- 
terranean canals are divided into two 
classes, the sewers and the collectors. 
The first, passing under every street, re- 
ceive the impurities of the city and trans- 
fer them to the collectors, which carry 
them off to their distant destination. The 
backbone of a fish would well represent 
the system, the spine being the collector 
and the projecting bones the sewers. The 
collectors are situated in the valleys lying 
between the numerous hills that diversify 
the surface of Paris; so that the natural 
slope of the earth may facilitate the trans- 
port of the sewage. There are three of 
these great arteries—one on the left 
bank of the Seine, and the other two on 
the right. All accumulation of solid mat- 
ter is removed by means of broad iron 
blades attached to the stern of those 
great flatboats of which I have spoken 
at the beginning of this paper. These 
blades, pierced each with three or four 
openings, act as rakes, and remove ev- 
ery portion of the deposit, which is used 
for manure. There are numbers of odd 
articles to be found in this deposit—coins, 
jewels and silverware, weapons that have 
served to commit crimes, bodies of dead 
animals, corpses of murdered infants, etc. 
The most common of these waifs and 
strays are corks, which are to be found, 
not by hundreds nor by thousands, but 


by millions. Thrifty Paris does not let 
these still serviceable articles escape: 
they are collected, cleansed, dried. and 
pared, and are then sold to perfumers or 
druggists. They.come from the wine- 
shops which abound in every street in 
the city. After the Commune the sew- 
ers were examined, and were found to 
be strewn with arms. The wretched Com- 
munists, finding themselves defeated, and 
knowing that certain death awaited them 
if they were captured with arms in their 
hands, threw down the openings of the 
sewers their guns, swords and cartridges, 
even their military caps and scarlet sashes, 
Six wagon-loads of arms and ammunition 
were taken from the sewers and trans- 
ferred to the arsenal. 

The sewers are under the charge of 
six hundred and fifty égoutiers — or 
sewerers, to translate the word literally. 
As there exist some three hundred. and 
fifty miles of sewers in Paris, it will be 
seen that this number does not afford 
a man to every half mile. These égou- 
tiers must be men of unimpeachable 
physique and perfect health: they are 


gubmitted to a thorough medical exam-: 


ination before they are admitted to the 
corps, and even the slightest trace of 
pulmonary weakness will cause the ap- 
plicant to -be at once rejected. For, as 
may well be imagined, the work is any- 
thing but healthy, notwithstanding the 
precautions taken as to ventilation and 
cleanliness. The damp, the lack of light 
and the foul air undermine the constitu- 
tion of the strongest égoutier, and it is 
estimated that but few of them can pro- 
long their service beyond a period of fif- 
teen years. They suffer from rheuma- 
tism and anemia, and it has been noticed 
that individuals from the south of France 
break down far sooner than do those 
from more northern climes. The state 
aids as far as possible in the preservation 
of their health by furnishing them with 
the enormous boots which they invariably 
wear, and which form the distinctive 
mark of their calling. These boots, 
which reach halfway up the thigh, are 
specially manufactured for the govern- 
ment, and are of the stoutest possible 
leather, the soles being well garnished 
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- with great nails. Every égoutier receives 
two pairs of these boots annually, and, 
thanks to their protection, he can tramp 
with impunity through water or mud at 
will. At the end of six months the feet 
of these boots are worn out, rotten and 
unfit for further service. The old pairs 
are preserved by the authorities, and are 
sold at auction in stacks of one hundred 
pairseach. They are bought by a specu- 
lator for the sake of the legs, which are 
always in good preservation, and the 
leather of which, softened and rendered 
supple by six months’ usage, is subject- 
ed to a peculiar mode of dressing, and 
is then employed in the manufacture of 
the finest quality of ladies’ walking-boots. 
It is said that such supple, fine and strong 
leather can be obtained by no other 
known process. 

One institution of the sewers has dis- 
appeared before the march of improve- 
ment, and that is the rat. Since M. 
Belgrand caused the interior of all the 
sewers to be lined with cement the old 
denizen of the place has no crevice 
wherein to build his nest. He is to be 


met with occasionally in one of the old- 
er sewers that still retain their vaultings 
of stone, but he is a rare apparition now, 


not a constant resident. He has emi- 
grated to the markets, where he has 
plenty to eat and abundance of. holes 
and corners wherein to take up his abode 
and to rear his numerous family. 

The great collectors used formerly to 
discharge all their contents into the Seine. 
They now, by aid of a reservoir and a 
steam-pump, spread fertility over the 
once sterile peninsula of Gennevilliers. 
This tract is formed by an immense bend 
in the Seine between Neuilly and Cha- 
ton. It used to be the dreariest and 
most unproductive spot that one could 
well imagine. The soil was poor and 
Stony, consisting of sand and pebbles 
scarcely hidden beneath a thin film of 
vegetable mould. It is now the richest 
vegetable-garden in the environs of Paris. 
From thence, where once a few poor beets 
found hard work to exist, come the gigan- 
tic bundles of aspatagus, each stalk as 
large round at the base as a Spanish 
quarter dollar, the huge artichokes and 
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cauliflowers and the colossal beets (some 
of which last weigh twenty-eight pounds) 
that decorate the windows of the great 
provision-sellers of the boulevards. Land 
used to go a-begging there at a rent of 
sixteen dollars an acre: it now brings 
a hundred and twenty. The richness 
of the soil and. the ‘rapid growth of its 
products are almost inconceivable. One 
gardener undertook to raise lettuce: he 
sent five thousand heads a day to the 
Paris markets, but the consumption did 
not keep pace with the growth of his crop, 
a large part of which ran to seed and 
was wasted. A village has sprung up 
on the once sterile and deserted plain, 
and the villagers now complain that the 
fertilizing waters render their homes un- 
healthy, and petitions have already been 
addressed to the authorities to have the 
discharge stopped.’ The shortsighted 
creatures never seem to consider that 
the sewer-waters constitute the fertility 
and value of their lands, and these once 
withdrawn, sterility and poverty will once 
more reign on the plain of Gennevil- 
liers. 

If I were asked what Parisian institu- 
tion I should like to transfer to my native 
city could I choose at will, I should name 
not the Louvre with its art-treasures, not 
the boulevards with their brilliant shops, 
not even the great educational institutions 
of the city, but its marvelous and benef- 
icent sewers. L. H. H. 


OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

THE special report on the public libra- 
ries of the United States, recently issued 
by the Bureau of Education, gives us, 
for the first time, with some approximate 
accuracy, the facts concerning the in- 
crease of these institutions. In 1776 the 
number of public libraries in the colo- 
nies, as far as can now be determined, 
was twenty-five. Of these, Connecticut 
contained four, three of which were at 
New Haven, and the other at Salisbury. 
Of those at New Haven, that of Yale 
College contained 4000 volumes, and 
those belonging to the students’ societies, 
the Brothers and the Linonian, each 100 
volumes. Smith Library at Salisbury 
contained 200 volumes. Maine had a 
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single public library, at Portland, belong- 
ing to the Library Association, formed 
in 1766, and containing 93 volumes. 
Massachusetts had five public libraries, 
three of which were in Boston, one at 
Cambridge, and the other at Leomin- 
ster. Those at Boston were the King’s 
Chapel library of 213 volumes, founded 
in 1698; the New England Library, of 
259 volumes, founded in 1758; and the 
Prince Library, of 1952 volumes, found- 
ed in 1758, and now a part of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. The library at Cam- 
bridge was that of Harvard College, and 
consisted of 7000 volumes; that of Leo- 
minster was a social library, and con- 
sisted of 100 volumes. New Jersey pos- 
sessed one public library, that of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey at Princeton, found- 
ed in 1755, and containing 1200 volumes. 
New York had two libraries, both in the 
city — one belonging to Columbia Col- 
lege, founded in 1757, and consisting of 
1500 volumes; the other being the So- 
ciety Library, founded in 1754, and con- 
taining about 4000 volumes. Pennsyl- 
vania had eight public libraries, of which 
one was at Chester, the Chester Library, 
founded in 1769, with 1500 volumes; one 
at Lancaster, the Juliana Library, found- 
ed in 1770, with 1000 (estimated) vol- 
umes; and six in Philadelphia—that of 
Christ’s Church, founded in 1698, con- 
taining 800 volumes; that of the four 
Monthly Meetings of Friends, founded 
in 1742, containing 111 volumes; the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, found- 
ed in 1731, containing 5000 volumes; the 
Loganian Library, founded in 1745, con- 
taining 4300 volumes; the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, founded in 1762, containing 305 
volumes; that of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, founded in 1755, containing 
2500 volumes. Rhode Island had three 
public libraries— one at Newport, the 
Redwood Library, founded in 1747, con- 
taining 1595 volumes; two at Providence 
—that of Brown University, founded in 
1768, containing 500 volumes, and the 
Providence Library, founded in 1753, 
containing 1000 volumes. South Caro- 
lina had one public library—that of the 
Library Society at Charleston, founded 
in 1748, and containing 5000 volumes. 
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Virginia had one public library—that of 
William and Mary College at Williams- 
burg, containing 2000 volumes (estima- 
ted), founded in 1700. 

Between 1775 and 1800 there were es- 
tablished 30 libraries ; between 1800 and 
1825, 179; between 1825 and 1850, 551; 
and between 1850 and 1875, 2240. In 
1875 there were in the United States 
2958 public libraries with collections of 
books of over 500 volumes, the aggre- 
gate of their volumes being 12,039,724. 
Besides these there were 724 libraries 
with collections ranging between 300 
and 500 volumes, the aggregate of their 
volumes being 237,240. In this count 
every State and Territory is represent- 
ed, though Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, In- 
dian Territory, Montana, New Mexico 
and Washington Territory have only 
such libraries as the general govern- 
ment furnishes to each of the Terri- 
tories, or such as are provided for the 
garrisons stationed within their borders, 
In this table the parish and Sunday- 
school libraries are not included. From 
the reports made by 1510 libraries it ap- 
pears that their yearly increase amounts 
to 434,339 volumes. From the reports 
of 742 libraries the books used yearly 
amount to 8,879,869. The permanent 
fund repofted by 722 libraries amounts 
to $6,105,581; the yearly income report- 
ed by 830 libraries amounts to $1,398,756. 
Another item of interest, showing how: 
thoroughly the people appreciate the im- 
portance of libraries, is seen in the table 
of moneys given to libraries by individ- 
uals. This does not include the books 
or other gifts. The amount for the United 
States is $14,920,657. In each of the 
following States over a million of dol- 
lars has been thus donated for public 
use: California,. $1,022,000: Illinois, 
$2,644,050; Maryland, $1,426,500; Mas- 
sachusetts, $2,903,406; Pennsylvania, 
$1,448,473; New York, $1,942,272. In 
this statement all government, State or 
municipal grants are excluded, while in 
many instances the lands or buildings 
have not been estimated. Most of this 
has been given within the past thirty- 
five years, and the report states that it 
is not “unsafe to estimate that the sums: 
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above reported represent more than one- 
half the amount received by the public 
libraries of the United States from the 
benefactions of individuals, or that the 
real amount is nearer $30,000,000 than 
$15,000,000." Evidently, the public li- 


brary as a means of public culture is des- 
tined to have a fair opportunity to suc- 
ceed in this country. M. H. 


A REMNANT OF SLAVERY. 


IT cannot be a matter of surprise that 
habits and feelings which had their origin 
in slavery should still linger in many 
parts of the South. But it is generally 
supposed that all remnants of the “ pe- 
culiar institution” have vanished from 
the statute- book, and the evidence to 
the contrary in the following letter from 
a lady resident in Virginia will probably 
be new to most of our readers : 

“When I left here in September my 
sister had just engaged as servant a 
very superior-looking colored girl, near- 
ly white, and as neat and clean and well 
trained as your parlor-maid, for instance, 
or any other respectable white wo:nan. 
Well, after a few weeks J. accidental- 
ly found out that she had stolen various 
things, and on search they were found 
in her box—clothing and food—nothing 
of consequence; but E——, no doubt 
very properly, thinks that such things 
ought not to be forgiven—at any rate, 
while so common and sorely-complain- 
ed-of an evil among the negroes—so he 
brought her before a magistrate, an ig- 
norant fellow who could scarcely read, 
and this worthy, instead of giving her 
twenty-four hours in jail or a fine, or 
something of that sort, ordered her thir- 
ty lashes at the whipping-post, to be ad- 
ministered by the great burly town-sheriff. 
E—— did everything to make the mag- 
istrate give her a different sentence, but 
only succeeded in getting the number 
of lashes reduced to half. At this point 
a lawyer in the village, seeing the state 
of the case, came to the rescue, and nom- 
inally acting for the girl, but of course 
aided and abetted by E——, to whom 
‘the idea of a woman being beaten was 
hideous, managed to get the case trans- 
ferred to another ‘court,’ or whatever 
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such things in a ‘small way may be call- 
ed, and then by withdrawing the charge 
got out of the difficulty altogether. Now, 
is it not a scandal that a law should be 
allowed to exist in a country that con- 
siders itself in the forefront of civiliza-. 
tion by which such power is given to 
rough ignorant men over the bodies of 
their fellow-citizens (and citizenesses) ? 
It was bad enough that in the old times 
the will of a master could enforce such 
things, but it is a hundred times worse 
that it should be the recognized law of 
the State. The law applies to white and 
black alike, and may perhaps not be 
much used by the better class of ‘ magis- 
trates.’ It was not the only punishment 
possible ; still, you see it can be used at 
will, and naturally the moral is, For the 
future ‘let bad alone.’ Better let them 
thieve unpunished than run the risk of 
subjecting young girls to such a degrada- 
tion; but it is a pity that the hands of | 
those who wish to do right should be so 
tied. As you confessed to being fond of 
knowing the end of a story, I may as well 
add that J—— took the girl back into the 
house and ‘talked to her ;’ but within a 
week or two, perhaps less, she told J—— 
that her mother needed her at home dur- 
ing the winter, otherwise she would prefer 
to remain with her to serving any one 
else, and so left. In point of fact, she 
had met with a person in the village who 
had come from Boston with money to pay 
the passages thither of girls who would 
go with her to enter domestic service, 
and Dolly was one who agreed to go, 
and went immediately on leaving J——. 
Her place is at present filled by a less 
sophisticated ‘colored lady,’ the incar- 
nation of filth, stupidity and good-nature, 
the niece and protégée of an old woman 
in service near,.who occasionally comes 
to inquire how she is getting on, and 
makes handsome offers of beating her 
for J—— if she is not quite up to the 
mark. To this modified form of cor- 
poral punishment I think I for one would 
cheerfully consign her if there were the 
faintest chance of reform in her habits 
arising from it, but in the mean while I 
try to believe that one’s food grows spon- 
taneously on the table-cloth.” 
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MACHINERY VERSUS: HAND-LABOR. 


IN one of Jefferson’s letters from France, 
written in 1785, he mentions the fact that 
the French government was introducing 
into their armories a new method of manu- 
facturing firearms, which consisted, as he 
described it, “in the making every part of 
them so exactly alike that what belongs 
to any one may be used for every musket 
in the magazine.” This was the origin, 
probably, of the principle in modern 
manufacture which has been so gene- 
rally introduced, and which is capable of 
so much greater an extension. Perhaps 
one of the most striking exemplifications 
of the results of its application can be 
found in the revolution it has produced 
in the making of watches. M. Edouard 
Favre-Perret, a member of the interna- 
tional jury on watches at the late expo- 
sition at Philadelphia, has been making 


OF THE DAY. [Fen 


speeches in Switzerland concerning what 
he saw. He said: “In America every- 
thing is made by machinery: here we 
make everything by hand. We count 
in Switzerland about forty thousand work- 
men, making on an average each per an- 
num forty watches. In the United States 
the average is one hundred and fifty 
watches. Therefore the machine pro- 


duces three and a half to four times more ~ 


than the workman.” He speaks strong- 
ly also of the merits of the watches thus 
made, and concludes that it is only a 
question of time for American watches 
to control the markets of Europe. Why 
should not the same principle of manu- 
facture be introduced in the microscope 
and the telescope with the same result, 
that of popularizing these appliances of 
observation ? 


LITERATURE 


My Winter on the Nile, among the Mummies 
and Moslems. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. Hartford: American Publishing Co. 

In the Levant. Same author. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. . 


As these volumes contain the record of a 
continuous tour, and constitute properly one 
book, it would have been more convenient 
and agreeable to the purchaser of both if they 
had been uniform in size and typography, 
though only on condition that the style adopt- 
ed was not such as seems to be de rigueur with 
works ‘issued by subscription only’? —the 
class to which My Winter on the Nile has 
the misfortune to belong. In other respects 
their similarity is perhaps even greater than 
might be desired, the mixture and flavor, so to 
speak, being identical in both, and, despite their 
pleasantness, somewhat palling. It would be 
idle to censure a light-hearted tourist come 
back from the East for having no stores of 
fresh information to impart, no adventures or 
explorations to recount, no novel sensations or 
experiences to describe. We may be thankful 
if he spares us all factitious displays of enthusi- 
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asm, and is able and content to depict graphi- 
cally and amusingly the ordinary incidents of 
travel, thus proving himself a good observer 
and awaking a feeling of companionship. Still, 
these are qualities that show to most advan- 
tage where the scenes and topics are of a 
homely kind, and do not suggest any occa. 
sion for the exercise of higher powers or any 
recollections of earlier and more vivid de- 
scriptions. A painter whose forte lies dis- 
tinctly in gesre will be likely to fail if he at- 
tempts the historical style, and the author of 
Baddek cannot hope to satisfy us when he 
writes of Egypt and Palestine. What, as he 
tells us, he has especially endeavored to do— 
“ preserve the Oriental atmosphere ”—is pre- 
cisely what his talent and temperament un- 
fitted him to do. We have no doubts as to 
his good use of his opportunities, or as to the 
enjoyment he derived from the journey. But 
there is nothing in his matter to indicate that 
he penetrated below the surface of Oriental 
life and thought, and nothing in his tone to 
convey the impression that he underwent that 


fascination which the East has exercised ovet 
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many minds. On the contrary, his relations 
and remarks are all in the spirit of an Ameri- 
can, who examines and listens with an amused 


or critical air, always ready to have his curi- . 


osity gratified, but never unconscious that he 
is merely a spectator of the show, which is 
something outside of the real world, and may, 
for aught he cares, be boxed up when he goes 
away. It follows that the reader is never set 
musing, does not find his dormant imagination 
aroused or an influence stealing over him in- 
imical to the convictions that regulate his act- 
ive life. On the other hand, he is fairly en- 
tertained with a succession of lively pictures, 
and has never to complain of a lack of in- 
telligence in the comments that accompany 
them. Mr. Warner has the mimetic faculty 
that enables its possessor to reproduce pecu- 
liarities of speech, and the broken English 
of his dragomen, boat-purveyors and orange- 
vendors is comical enough without suggesting 
any undue tincture of caricature. The hu- 
mor that runs through much of his own talk 
is of the familiar home-brand, and of fair or 
even superior quality. Nor are the more se- 
rious parts of his narrative deficient in viva- 
city, however they must lack freshness as the 
mere varied repetition of an oft-told tale. 
His judgments on debated points are dispas- 
sionate, but do not appear to be founded on 
sufficiently ample and certain data to entitle 
them to much consideration. In regard to 
the character and “reforms” of the Khedive 
of Egypt, he sums up the opposite views held 
respectively by English and American resi- 
dents, implying his agreement with the favor- 
able conclusions of the latter, while he ad- 
mits the interested motives operating on both 
sides. The Eastern Question had not yet 
grown menacing when Mr. Warner left the 
Turkish dominions, but he intimates his belief 
in the possible regeneration of the empire “ if 
impatient men could wait the process of edu- 
cation, the growth of schools and the devel- 
opment of capacity,” that may be expected to 
bear fruit in “the appearance on the scene, 
in less than a score of years, of a stalwart and 
intelligent people,” able to grasp Constanti- 
nople and “administer upon the decaying 
Turkish empire as the'Osmanli administered 
upon the Greek.” This opinion appears to 
be founded on the flourishing condition and 
effective action of the American college. The 
time has probably passed for discussing any 
such view, but we are not sure that this should 
be considered a matter for regret. 
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Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. (No-Name Series.) 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mercy Philbrick’s Choice is a novel and at 
the same time a conundrum. The reader is 
continually distracting himself with guessing 
the author. In the first place, Did a man 
write it? The only argument in defence of 
that hypothesis would, seem to be the mention 
of the blue crape dress worn in a Cape Cod 
village by a sea-captain’s wife. Did a woman 
write it? The whole book points that way, 
and there is no lack of names of possible, and 
even probable, authors. There is a tolerably 
large band of New England writers of fiction, 
numerous enough and of sufficient ability to 
be counted as a school, who draw good if 
over-subtle pictures of New England life, who 
catch with much skill the arid bleakness 
of the landscape, the narrow uprightness of 
the good people, and the aecomplished hy- 
pocrisy rather than open, avowed villainy of 
the evil-disposed. The excess of a certain 
intellectual cultivation, and the repression of 
passion in their writings, leave the reader dis- 
satisfied with what seems the morbidness of 
the characters, and more likely to approve of 
certain clever things in any one of their books 
than of the book as a whole. This is the 
feeling, at least, with which one will lay down 
Mercy Philbrick's Choice. On consideration, 
the reader will find that what is morbid and 
unnatural is the relation between Stephen 
White and Mercy, which is the real kernel 
of the book. Stephen is a man with a great 
detestation of ugly things, poor and tolerably 
proud, who falls in love with Mercy Philbrick, 
a young widow of nineteen, and, taking ad- 
vantage of her love for him, binds her to a 
sort of vague engagement, with no promise 
given or implied of marrying her. He is 
represented as a most dutiful son of a quer- 
ulous mother, who is exceedingly jealous of 
the influence of any other woman over him. 
Although his will is said to be stronger than 
hers, and when he “said ‘must’ his mother 
never gainsaid him,” he, through fear of her, 
makes no attempt to marry the woman he - 
loves until after his mother’s death, mean- 
while resting contented in his unpicturesque 
poverty, solacing himself with receiving as- 
surances of Mercy’s affection, reading her 
poems, and visiting her in a surreptitious way 
when no one can see them together. Now, we 
are told that Stephen was in love with her, and 
there is a good deal of cleverness in the way 
his dawning affection for her is described, but 
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the whole passionless relation between the 
lovers is morbid and absolutely unnatural. 
There is a certain simplicity in that elemental 
force of human nature which fills so many 
novels, and that simplicity is wholly lost sight 
of here, and in its place is put a complex mix- 
ture of cowardice and selfishness which is not 
love or anything like love. A man may be 
in love, and also be calculating or selfish, but 
he cannot be in love and indifferent at the 
same time, and that is what Stephen is said 
to have been. The story demands that Mercy 
should be satisfied with this selfish, tepid affec- 
tion of Stephen’s, but so clear-sighted a young 
woman would not have waited until she got 
proof of the absolute corruption of Stephen’s 
nature in the matter of the money to see what 
a flimsy creature he was. 

So much may be said against the glaring 
fault of the book: on the other hand, atten- 
tion may be called to the better way in which 
Parson Dorrance is described, even if he is 
exceedingly etherealized by the imagination 
of the two young ladies who. “sat under” 
him and admired his preaching, and his zeal- 
ous interest in the reprobate colored people 
of the neighborhood. The intention of the 
book is apparently to show that a very nice 
young woman can fall in love twice—or three 
times if we count the late Mr. Philbrick, who, 
by the way, is ignored with shameful indiffer- 
ence—in one lifetime, and thus to help settle a 
question about which there is probably a good 
deal of useless theoretical discussion. But, 
after all, the advocate who defends the affirm- 
' ative of this proposition in order to justify 
‘Mercy’s change of heart, has made out poor 
Stephen such a paltry, contemptible, unmanly 
creature, so unlike ordinary human beings, so 
void of passion, that this case determines no- 
thing, and the matter is yet open for adjudica- 
tion. 


Jan of the Windmill: A Story of the Plains. 
By Juliana Horatio Ewing. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. ; 


Though this story does not profess to be 
written for children, it is evident that the 
writer had in view the youthful public which 
she had already succeeded in pleasing, and 
will perhaps please the more on this occasion, 
from not shaping her work expressly to suit 
it. The Scylla and Charybdis on which wri- 
ters for children often make shipwreck are 
excessive simplicity and the introduction of 
thoughts and feelings foreign to the young 
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reader. Both these faults are avoided in the 
book before us, in which clear expression of 
real thought shows that Miss Ewing under- 
stands as well the children for whom, as those 
of whom, she writes. Little Jan’s life at the 
mill and at school is graphically described ; 
and the pages relating the early studies from 
Nature of this second Giotto—the portraits of 
favorite pigs and the landscapes painted with 
the help of flowers and leaves, in which the 
sky was represented by violets—may delight 
as well old as young readers. A fit frame, 
too, for the figure of the dreamy little genius 
is the mill—such a one as poets in many 
tongues have celebrated, throwing a glamour 
around its homeliness and calling up images 
in keeping with the scenery. Something of 
this spell cannot fail to touch the fancies of 
all readers of this well-constructed and really 
charming tale. 
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Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage 
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erts Brothers. 
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